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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    QUACK. 

The  disasters  that  follow  the  hateful  offence 
against  Christianity,  which  men  call  war, 
were  severely  felt  in  England  during  the 
peace  that  ensued  on  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, distress  prevailed  among  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  starving  nation 
was  ripe  and  ready  for  a  revolutionary 
rising  against  its  rulers,  who  had  shed  the 
people's  blood  and  wasted  the  people's 
substance  in  a  war  which  had  yielded  to 
the  popular  interests  absolutely  nothing  in 
return. 

Among  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
were  driven,  during  the  disastrous  early 
years  of  this  century,  to  strange  shifts  and 
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devices  to  obtain  the  means  of  living,  was  a 
certain  obscure  medical  man,  of  French 
extraction,  named  Lagarde.  The  doctor 
(duly  qualified  to  bear  the  title)  was  an 
inhabitant  of  London  ;  living  in  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  which  connect  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  Strand  with  the  bank  of 
the  Thames. 

The  method  of  obtaining  employment 
chosen  by  poor  Legarde,  as  the  one  alter- 
native left  in  the  face  of  starvation,  was, 
and  is  still  considered  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  be,  the  method  of  a  quack.  He 
advertised  in  the  public  journals. 

Addressing  himself  especially  to  two 
classes  of  the  community,  the  Doctor 
proceeded  in  these  words  : 

'  I  have  the  honour  of  inviting  to  my 
house,  in  the  first  place  :  Persons  afflicted 
with  maladies  which  ordinary  medical 
practice  has  failed  to  cure — and,  in  the 
second  place  :  Persons  interested  in  investi- 
gations, the  object  of  which  is  to  penetrate 
the  secrets  of  the  future.  Of  the  means  by 
w^bich  I  endeavour  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
to    enlighten    doubt,    it    is   impossible   to 
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speak  intelligibly  within  the  limits  of  an 
advertisement.  I  can  only  offer  to  submit 
my  system  to  public  inquir}',  without 
exacting  any  preliminary  fee  from  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  may  honour  me  with  a 
visit.  Those  who  see  sufficient  reason  to 
trust  me,  after  personal  experience,  will 
find  a  money-box  fixed  on  the  waiting- 
room  table,  into  which  they  can  drop  their 
offerings  according  to  their  means.  Those 
whom  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy 
will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  expression  of 
my  regret,  and  will  not  be  expected  to  give 
anything.  I  shall  be  found  at  home 
every  evening  between  the  hours  of  six  and 
ten.' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  ISIG,  this 
strange  advertisement  became  a  general 
topic  of  conversation  among  educated 
people  in  London.  For  some  weeks,  the 
Doctor's  invitations  were  generally  accepted 
— and,  all  tilings  considered,  were  not 
badly  remunerated.  A  faithful  few  believed 
in  him,  and  told  wonderful  stories  of  what 
he  had  pronounced  and  prophesied  in  the 
sanctuary   of    his    consulting-room.       The 
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majority  of  his  visitors  simply  viewed  him 
in  the  light  of  a  public  amusement,  and 
wondered  why  such  a  gentlemanlike  man 
should  have  chosen  to  gain  his  living  by 
exhibiting  himself  as  a  quack. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   NUMBERS. 

On  a  raw  and  snowy  evening  towards  the 
latter  part  of  January,  1817,  a  gentleman, 
walkinof  alono'  the  Strand,  turned  into  the 
street  in  which  Doctor  Lagarde  lived,  and 
knocked  at  the  physician's  door. 

He  was  admitted  by  an  elderly  male 
servant  to  a  waitinsc-room  on  the  first  floor. 
The  light  of  one  little  lamp,  placed  on  a 
bracket  fixed  to  the  wall,  was  so  obscured 
by  a  dark  green  shade  as  to  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  visitors  meeting  by 
accident  to  recognise  each  other.  The 
metal  money-box  fixed  to  the  table  was 
just  visible.  In  the  flickering  light  of  a 
small  fire,  the  stranger  perceived  the  figures 
of  three  men  seated,  apart  and  silent,  who 
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were  the  only  occupants  of  the  room  beside 
himself. 

So  far  as  objects  were  to  be  seen,  there 
was  nothinof  to  attract  attention  in  the 
waiting-room.  The  furnitm^e  was  plain 
and  neat,  and  nothing  more.  The  elderly 
servant  handed  a  card,  with  a  number 
inscribed  on  it,  to  the  new  visitor,  said  in  a 
whisper,  '  Your  number  will  be  called,  sir, 
in  your  turn,'  and  disappeared.  For  some 
minutes  nothing  disturbed  the  deep  "^silence 
but  the  faint  ticking  of  a  clock.  After  a 
while  a  bell  rang  from  an  inner  room,  a 
door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  appeared, 
whose  interview  with  Doctor  Lagarde  had 
terminated.  His  opinion  of  the  sitting  was 
openly  expressed  in  one  emphatic  word — 
'  Humbug !'  No  contribution  dropped  from 
his  hand  as  he  passed  the  money-box  on  his 
way  out. 

The  next  number  (being  ^N^umber  Fifteen) 
was  called  by  the  elderly  servant,  and  the 
first  incident  occurred  in  the  strange  series 
of  events  destined  to  happen  in  the  doctor's 
house  that  night. 

One  after  another  the  three  men  who  had 
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been  waiting  rose,  examined  their  cards 
under  the  light  of  the  lamp,  and  sat  down 
again  surprised  and  disappointed. 

The  servant  advanced  to  investis^ate  the 
matter.  The  numbers  possessed  by  the 
three  visitors,  instead  of  being  Fifteen,  Six- 
teen, and  Seventeen,  proved  to  be  Sixteen, 
Seventeen,  and  Eio;hteen.  Turnino^  to  the 
stranger  who  had  arrived  the  last,  the 
servant  said  : 

'  Have  I  made  a  mistake,  sir?  Have  I 
given  you  Number  Fifteen  instead  of 
Number  Eio-hteen?' 

The  gentleman  produced  his  numbered 
card. 

A  mistake  had  certainly  been  made,  but 
not  the  mistake  that  the  servant  supposed. 
The  card  held  by  the  latest  visitor  turned 
out  to  be  the  card  previously  held  by  the 
dissatisfied  stranger  who  had  just  left  the 
room — Number  Fourteen  !  As  to  the  card 
numbered  Fifteen,  it  was  only  discovered 
the  next  morning  lying  in  a  corner,  dropped 
on  the  floor  ! 

Acting  on  his  first  impulse,  the  servant 
hurried  out,  calling  to  tlie  original  holder 
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of  Fourteen  to  come  back  and  bear  his 
testimony  to  that  fact.  The  street-door 
had  been  opened  for  him  by  the  landlady 
of  the  house.  She  was  a  pretty  woman — 
and  the  gentleman  had  fortunately  lingered 
to  talk  to  her.  He  was  induced,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  landlady,  to  ascend  the 
stairs  again. 

On  returning  to  the  waiting-room,  he 
addressed  a  characteristic  question  to  the 
assembled  visitors.  '  More  humbug  ?'  asked 
the  gentleman  who  liked  to  talk  to  a  pretty 
woman. 

The  servant — completely  puzzled  by  his 
own  stupidity  —  attempted  to  make  his 
apologies. 

'  Pray  forgive  me,  gentlemen,'  he  said. 
'  I  am  afraid  I  have  confused  the  cards  I 
distribute  with  the  cards  returned  to  me. 
I  think  I  had  better  consult  my  master.' 

Left  by  themselves,  the  visitors  began  to 
speak  jestingly  of  the  strange  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  original 
holder  of  Number  Fourteen  described  his 
experience  of  the  doctor  in  his  own  pithy 
way.     *I  applied  to  the  fellow  to  tell  my 
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fortune.  He  first  went  to  sleep  over  it, 
and  then  he  said  he  could  tell  me  nothing. 
I  asked  why.  ''  I  don't  know,"  says  he. 
*•/  do,"  says  I — "humbug!"  I'll  bet  you 
the  long  odds,  gentlemen,  that  you  find  it 
humbug,  too.' 

Before  the  wager  could  be  accepted  or 
declined,  the  door  of  the  inner  room  was 
opened  again.  The  tall,  spare,  black  figure 
of  a  new  personage  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold, relieved  darkly  against  the  light  in 
the  room  behind  him.  He  addressed  the 
visitors  in  these  Avords  : 

'"  Gentlemen,  I  must  beg  your  indulgence. 
The  accident — as  we  now  suppose  it  to  be 
— which  has  given  to  the  last  comer  the 
number  already  held  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  unsuccessfully  consulted  me,  may  have 
a  meaning  which  we  can  none  of  us  at 
present  see.  If  the  three  visitors  who  have 
been  so  good  as  to  wait,  will  allow  the 
present  holder  of  Number  Fourteen  to  con- 
sult me  out  of  his  turn — and  if  the  earlier 
visitor  who  left  me  dissatisfied  with  his 
consultation  will  consent  to  stay  here  a 
little  longer — something  may  happen  which 
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will  justify  a  trifling  sacrifice  of  your  own 
convenience.  Is  ten  minutes'  patience  too 
much  to  ask  of  you  ?' 

The  three  visitors  who  had  waited  longest 
consulted  among  themselves,  and  (having 
nothing  better  to  do  with  their  time) 
decided  on  acceptmg  the  doctor's  proposal. 
The  visitor  who  believed  it  all  to  be  '  hum- 
bug' coolly  took  a  gold  coin  out  of  his 
pocket,  tossed  it  into  the  air,  caught  it  in 
his  closed  hand,  and  walked  ujd  to  the 
shaded  lamp  on  the  bracket. 

'  Heads,  stay,'  he  said,  '  Tails,  go/  He 
ojiened  his  hand,  and  looked  at  the  coin. 
'  Heads !  Very  good.  Go  on  with  your 
hocus-pocus.  Doctor — I'll  wait.* 

'  You  believe  in  chance,'  said  the  Doctor, 
quietly  observing  him.  '  That  is  not  my 
experience  of  life. ' 

He  paused  to  let  the  stranger  who  now 
held  Number  Fourteen  pass  him  into  the 
inner  room  —  then  followed,  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    CONSULTATION. 

The  consulting-room  was  better  lit  than 
the  waiting-room,  and  that  was  the  only 
difference  between  the  two.  In  the  one 
as  in  the  other,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
impress  the  imagination.  Everywhere,  the 
commonplace  furniture  of  a  London  lodging- 
house  was  left  without  the  slightest  effort 
to  alter  or  improve  it  by  changes  of  any 
kind. 

Seen  under  the  clearer  light.  Doctor 
Lagarde  appeared  to  be  the  last  person 
living  who  would  consent  to  degrade  him- 
self by  an  attempt  at  imposture  of  any 
kind.  His  eyes  were  the  dreamy  eyes  of 
a  visionary ;  his  look  was  the  prematnrely- 
uged  look  of  a  student,  accustomed  to  give 
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the  hours  to  his  book  which  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  his  bed.  To  state  it  briefly, 
he  was  a  man  who  might  easily  be  deceived 
by  others,  but  who  was  incapable  of  con- 
sciously practising  deception  himself. 

Signing  to  his  visitor  to  be  seated,  he 
took  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
small  table  that  stood  between  them — 
waited  a  moment  with  his,  face  hidden  in 
his  hands,  as  if  to  collect  himself — and 
then  spoke. 

'  Do  you  come  to  consult  me  on  a  case 
of  illness?'  he  inquired,  'or  do  you  ask 
me  to  look  into  the  darkness  which  hides 
your  future  life?' 

The  answer  to  those  questions  was  frankly 
and  briefly  expressed  :  '  I  have  no  need  to 
consult  you  about  my  health.  I  come  to 
hear  what  3^ou  can  tell  me  of  my  future  life.* 

'  I  can  try,'  pursued  the  Doctor ;  '  but  I 
cannot  promise  to  succeed.* 

'  I  accept  your  conditions,'  the  stranger 
rejoined.  '  I  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve. 
If  you  will  excuse  my  speaking  frankly,  I 
mean  to  observe  you  closely,  and  to  decide 
for  myself.' 
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Doctor  Lagarde  smiled  sadly. 

'  You  have  heard  of  me  as  a  charlatan 
who  contrives  to  amuse  a  few  idle  people/ 
he  said.  '  I  don't  complain  of  that  ;  my 
present  position  leads  necessarily  to  mis- 
interpretation of  myself  and  my  motives. 
Still,  I  may  at  least  say  that  I  am  the 
victim  of  a  sincere  avowal  of  my  belief  in 
a  great  science.  Yes!  I  repeat  it,  a  great 
science!  New,  I  dare  say,  to  the  genera- 
tion we  live  in,  though  it  was  known  and 
practised  in  the  days  when  the  pyramids 
were  built.  The  age  is  advancing  ;  and 
the  truths  which  it  is  my  misfortune  to 
advocate,  before  the  time  is  ripe  for  them, 
are  steadily  forcing  their  way  to  recognition. 
I  am  resigned  to  wait.  My  sincerity  in  this 
matter  has  cost  me  the  income  that  I  derived 
from  my  medical  practice.  Patients  distrust 
me  ;  doctors  refuse  to  consult  with  me.  I 
could  starve  if  I  had  no  one  to  think  of  but 
myself.  But  I  have  another  person  to  con- 
sider, who  is  very  dear  to  me  ;  and  I  am 
driven,  literally  driven,  either  to  turn  beggar 
in  the  streets,  or  to  do  what  I  am  doing 
now.' 
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He  paused,  and  looked  round  towards  the 
corner  of  the  room  behind  him.  '  Mother/ 
he  said  gently,  '  are  you  ready  ?' 

An  elderly  lady,  dressed  in  dee]:)  mourning, 
rose  from  her  seat  in  the  corner.  She  had 
been,  thus  far,  hidden  from  notice  by  the 
hio'h  back  of  the  easv-chair  in  which  her 
son  sat.  Excepting  some  folds  of  fine  black 
lace,  laid  over  her  white  hair  so  as  to  form 
a  head-dress  at  once  simple  and  picturesque, 
there  was  nothinsr  remarkable  in  her  attire. 
The  visitor  rose  and  bowed.  She  gravely 
returned  his  salute,  and  moved  so  as  to  place 
herself  opposite  to  her  son. 

'  May  I  ask  what  this  lady  is  going  tc 
do  ?'  said  the  stranger. 

'  To  be  of  any  use  to  you,*  answered 
Doctor  Lagarde,  '  I  must  be  thrown  into  the 
magnetic  trance.  The  person  who  has  the 
strongest  influence  over  me  is  the  person 
who  will  do  it  to-night.' 

He  turned  to  his  mother.  ^  When  you 
like,'  he  said. 

Bending  over  him,  she  took  both  the 
Doctor's  hands,  and  looked  steadily  into  his 
eyes.     No    words    passed    between    them ; 
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nothing  more  took  place.  In  a  minute  or 
two,  his  head  was  resting  against  the  back 
of  the  chair,  and  his  eyelids  had  closed. 

'  Are  you  sleeping  ?'  asked  Madame 
Lagrade. 

*  I  am  sleeping/  he  answered. 

She  laid  his  hands  gently  on  the  arms 
of  the  chair,  and  turned  to  address  the 
visitor. 

'  Let  the  sleep  gain  on  him  for  a  minute 
or  two  more/  she  said.  '  Then  take  one  of 
his  hands,  and  put  to  him  what  questions 
you  please.' 

'  Does  he  hear  us  now,  madam  V 

'  You  might  fire  off  a  pistol,  sir,  close  to 
his  ear,  and  he  would  not  hear  it.  The 
vibration  might  disturb  him;  that  is  all. 
Until  you  or  I  touch  him,  and  so  establish 
the  nervous  sympathy,  he  is  as  lost  to  all 
sense  of  our  presence  here,  as  if  be  were 
dead.' 

'  Are  you  sjoeaking  of  the  thing  called 
Animal  Magnetism,  madam  ?* 

'  les,  sir. 

'  And  you  believe  in  it,  of  course  ?' 

*  My  son's  belief,  sir,  is  my  belief  in  this 
VOL.  III.  43 
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thing  as  in  other  things.  I  have  heard  what 
he  has  been  saying  to  you.  It  is  for  me 
that  he  sacrifices  himself  by  holding  the^e 
exhibitions  ;  it  is  in  my  poor  interests  that 
his  hardly-earned  money  is  made.  I  am  in 
infirm  health  ;  and  remonstrate  as  I  may, 
my  son  j^ersists  in  providing  for  me,  not 
the  bare  comforts  only,  but  even  the  luxuries 
of  life.  Whatever  I  may  suffer,  I  have  my 
compensation ;  I  can  still  thank  God  for 
giving  me  the  greatest  happiness  that  a 
woman  can  enjoy,  the  joossession  of  a  good 
son.' 

She  smiled  fondlv  as  she  looked  at  the 
sleeping  man.  '  Draw  your  chair  nearer  to 
him,'  she  resumed,  '  and  take  his  hand. 
You  may  speak  freely  in  making  your  in- 
quiries. Nothing  that  hajDjDcns  in  this  room 
goes  out  of  it.' 

With  those  words  she  returned  to  her 
place,  in  the  corner  behind  her  son's  chair. 

The  visitor  took  Doctor  Lagarde's  hand. 
As  they  touched  each  other,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  faintly •  titillating  sensation  in 
his  own  hand — a  sensation  which  oddly  re- 
minded him  of  bygone   experiments   with 
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an  electrical  machine,  in  the  davs  when  he 
was  a  boy  at  school  ! 

*  I  wish  to  question  you  about  my  future 
life,'  he  beofan.     '  How  ousrht  I  to  be«^in  ?' 

The  Doctor  spoke  his  first  words  in  the 
monotonous  tones  of  a  man  talking  in  his 
sleep. 

*  Own  your  true  motive  before  you  beorin/ 
he  said.  '  Your  interest  in  your  future  life 
is  centred  in  a  woman.  You  wish  to  know 
if  her  heart  will  be  yours  in  the  time  that  is 
to  come — and  there  your  interest  in  your 
future  life  ends.' 

This  startling  proof  of  the  sleeper's 
capacity  to  look,  by  sympathy,  into  his 
mind,  and  to  see  there  his  most  secret 
thouo^hts,  instead  of  convincino"  the  stranirer, 
excited  his  suspicions.  '  You  have  means 
of  getting  information,'  he  said,  *  that  I  don't 
understand.' 

The  Doctor  smiled,  as  if  the  idea  amused 
him.  Madame  Lagarde  rose  from  her  place, 
and  interposed. 

*  Hundreds  of  stran^fers  come  here  to 
consult  my  son,'  she  said  quietly.  '  If  you 
believe  that  we  know  who  those  strangers 
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are,  and  that  we  have  the  means  of  inquiring 
into  their  private  lives  before  they  enter  this 
room,  you  believe  in  something  much  more 
incredible  than  the  magnetic  sleep  !' 

This  was  too  manifestly  true  to  be  dis- 
puted.    The  visitor  made  his  apologies. 

'  I  should  like  to  have  some  exj^lanation,' 
he  added.  '  The  thing  is  so  very  ex- 
traordinary. How  can  I  prevail  upon 
Doctor  Lagarde  to  enlighten  me  ?' 

*  He  can  only  tell  you  what  he  sees/ 
Madame  Lagarde  answered  ;  *  ask  him  that, 
and  you  will  get  a  direct  reply.  Say  to 
him  :  "  Do  you  see  the  lady  ?"  ' 

The  stranger  repeated  the  question. 
The  reply  follow^ed  at  once,  in  these 
words  : 

*  I  see  two  figures  standing  side  by  side. 
One  of  them  is  your  figure.  The  other  is 
the  figure  of  a  lady.  She  only  appears 
dimly.  I  can  discover  nothing  but  that  she 
is  taller  than  women  generally  are,  and  that 
she  is  dressed  in  pale  blue.' 

The  man  to  wdiom  he  was  speaking 
started  at  those  last  words.  '  Her  favourite 
colour  !'  he  thought  to  himself — forgetting 
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that,  while  he  held  the  doctor's   hand,  the 
doctor  could  think  with  Ids  mind. 

^  Yes,'  added  the  sleeper  quietly,  '  her 
favourite  colour,  as  you  know.  She  fades 
and  fades  as  I  look  at  her,'  he  went  on. 
'  She  is  gone.  I  only  see  yoii^  under  a  new 
aspect.  You  have  a  pistol  in  your  hand. 
Opposite  to  you,  there  stands  the  figure  of 
another  man.  He,  too,  has  a  pistol  in  his 
hand.  Are  you  enemies  ?  Are  you  meeting 
to  fight  a  duel  ?  Is  the  lady  the  cause  ? 
I  try,  but  I  fail  to  see  her.' 

'  Can  you  describe  the  man  ?' 

'  Xot  yet.  So  far,  he  is  only  a  shadow 
in  the  form  of  a  man.' 

There  was  another  interval.  An  appear- 
ance of  disturbance  showed  itself  on  the 
sleeper's  face.  Suddenly,  he  waved  his  free 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  waitinsr-roora. 

'  Send  for  the  visitors  who  are  there,'  he 
said.  '  They  are  all  to  come  in.  Each 
one  of  them  is  to  take  one  of  my  hands  in 
turn — while  you  remain  where  you  are, 
holdinnr  the  other  hand.  Don't  let  ffo  of 
me,  even  for  a  moment.  My  mother  will 
ring.' 
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Madame  Lagarde  touched  a  bell  on  the 
table.  The  servant  received  his  orders  from 
her  and  retired.  After  a  short  absence,  he 
ajipeared  again  in  the  consulting-room,  with 
one  visitor  only  waiting  on  the  threshold 
behind  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    MAN. 


^  The  other  three  gentlemen  have  gone  away, 
madam/  the  servant  explained,  addressing 
Madame  Lagarde.  '  They  were  tired  of 
waiting.  I  found  this  gentleman  fast  asleep  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  he  is  angry  w^ith  me  for 
taking  the  liberty  of  waking  him.' 

*  Sleep  of  the  common  sort  is  evidently 
not  allowed  in  this  house.'  With  that 
remark  the  gentleman  entered  the  room,  and 
stood  revealed  as  the  original  ow^ner  of  the 
card  numbered  Fourteen. 

Viewed  by  the  clear  lamplight,  he  was  a 
tall,  finely-made  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a  florid  complexion,  golden-brown  hair, 
and  sparkling  blue  eyes.  Noticing  Madame 
Lagarde,  he  instantly  checked  the  flow  of 
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his  satire,  with  the  instinctive  good-breedin^u^ 
of  a  gentleman.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he 
said  ;  *  I  have  a  great  many  faults,  and  a 
habit  of  making  bad  jokes  is  one  of  them. 
Is  the  servant  right,  madam,  in  telling  me 
that  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  myself 
here  at  your  request  ?' 

Madame  Lagarde  briefly  explained  what 
had  passed. 

The  florid  gentleman  (still  privately 
believing  it  to  be  all  '  humbug ')  was  de- 
lighted to  make  himself  of  any  use.  '  I 
congratulate  you,  sir,'  he  said,  with  his 
easy  humour,  as  he  passed  the  visitor  who 
had  become  possessed  of  his  card.  'Number 
Fourteen  seems  to  be  a  luckier  number  in 
your  keeping  than  it  was  in  mine.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  Doctor  Lagarde' s 
disengaged  hand.  The  instant  they  touched 
each  other,  the  sleeper  started.  His  voice 
rose ;  his  face  flushed.  '  You  are  the 
man!'  he  exclaimed.  'I  see  you  plainly, 
now !' 

'  What  am  I  doing?' 

'  You  are  standing  opposite  to  the  gentle- 
man here  who  is  holding  my  other  hand  \ 
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and  (as  I  have  said  already)  you  have  met 
to  fight  a  duel.' 

The  unbeliever  cast  a  shrewd  look  at  his 
companion  in  the  consultation. 

*  Considering  that  you  and  I  are  total 
strangers,  sir,'  he  said,  '  don't  you  think 
the  Doctor  had  better  introduce  us,  before 
he  goes  any  farther  ?  AYe  have  got  to 
fighting  a  duel  already,  and  we  may  as 
well  know  who  we  are,  before  the  pistols 
go  oflp.'  He  turned  to  Doctor  Lagarde. 
'  Dramatic  situations  don't  amuse  me  out 
of  the  theatre,'  he  resumed.  '  Let  me  put 
you  to  a  very  commonplace  test.  I  Avant 
to  be  introduced  to  this  gentleman.  Has 
he  told  you  his  name  ?' 

'  Xo.' 

'  Of  course,  you  know  it,  without  being 
told?' 

'  Certainly.  I  have  only  to  look  into 
your  own  knowledge  of  yourselves,  while 
I  am  in  this  trance,  and  while  you  have 
got  my  hands,  to  know  both  your  names  as 
well  as  you  do.' 

'  Introduce  us,  then !'  retorted  the  jesting 
gentleman.     *  And  take  my  name  first.' 
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*Mr.  Percy  Lin  wood,'  replied  the  Doctor; 
'  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting  you  to 
Captain  Bervie,  of  the  Artillery.' 

AVith  one  accord,  the  gentlemen  both 
dropped  Doctor  Lagarde's  hands,  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  blank  amazement. 

'  Of  course  he  has  discovered  our  names 
somehow!'  said  Mr.  Percy  Linwood,  ex- 
plaining the  mystery  to  his  own  perfect 
satisfaction  in  that  way. 

Captain  ]3ervie  had  not  forgotten  w^hat 
Madame  Lagarde  had  said  to  him,  when 
he  too  had  suspected  a  trick.  He  now 
repeated  it  (quite  ineffectually)  for  Mr. 
Linwood's  benefit.  '  If  you  don't  feel  the 
force  of  that  argument  as  I  feel  it,'  he 
added,  '  perhaps,  as  a  favour  to  me,  sir, 
you  will  not  object  to  our  each  taking  the 
Doctor's  hand  a«:ain,  and  hearins:  what 
more  he  can  tell  us  while  he  remains  in 
the  state  of  trance  ?' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure  !'  answered 
good-humoured  Mr.  Linwood.  '  Our  friend 
is  besfinnino;  to  amuse  me  ;  I  am  as  anxious 
as  you  are  to  know  what  he  is  going  to  see 
next.' 
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Captain  Bervie  pat  the  next  question. 
'  You  have  seen  us  ready  to  fight  a  duel 
<— can  you  tell  us  the  result?' 

'  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  than  I  have 
told  you  already.  The  iigures  of  the 
duellists  have  faded  away,  like  the  other 
iigures  I  saw  before  them.  What  I  see  now 
looks  like  the  winding  gravel-path  of  a 
garden.  A  man  and  a  woman  are  walking 
towards  me.  The  man  stops,  and  places  a 
ring  on  the  woman's  finger,  and  kisses 
her.' 

Captain  Bervie  opened  his  lips  to  continue 
his  enquiries — turned  pale — and  checked 
himself.  Mr.  Linwood  put  the  next 
question. 

'  Who  is  the  happy  man  ?'  he  asked. 
'  You    are    the    happy    man,'    was    the 
instantaneous  reply. 

*  Who  is  the  woman  ?'  cried  Captain 
Bervie,  before  Mr.  Linwood  could  speak 
again. 

'  The  same  woman  whom  I  saw  before  ; 
dressed  in  the  same  colour,  in  pale  blue' 

Captain  Bervie  positively  insisted  on 
receivino*    clearer    information    than    this. 
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'  Surely  you  can  ses  someihlng  of  her 
personal  appearance?'  he  said. 

'  I  can  see  that  she  has  long  dark-brown 
hair,  falling  below  her  waist.  I  can  see 
that  she  has  lovely  dark-brown  eyes.  She 
has  the  look  of  a  sensitive  nervous  person. 
She  is  quite  young.     I  can  see  no  more.' 

'  Look  again  at  the  man  who  is  putting 
the  ring  on  her  finger,'  said  the  Captain. 
*  Are  you  sure  that  the  face  you  see  is  the 
face  of  Mr.  Perc}^  Lin  wood?' 

'  I  am  absolutely  sure.' 

Captain  Bervie  rose  from  his  chair. 

'  Thank  you,  madam,'  he  said  to  the 
doctor's  mother.     '  I  have  heard  enough.' 

He  walked  to  the  door.  Mr.  Percy 
Lin  wood  dropped  Doctor  Lagarde's  hand, 
and  appealed  to  the  retiring  Captain  with  a 
broad  stare  of  astonishment. 

'  You  don't  really  believe  this  ?'  he  said. 

'  I  only  say  I  have  heard  enough,'  Captain 
Bervie  answered. 

Mr.  Linwood  could  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
any  further  attempt  to  treat  the  matter 
lightly  might  lead  to  undesirable  results. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  sjDcak  seriously  of  this 
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kind  of  exhibition/  he  resumed  quietly. 
*  But  I  supjoose  I  may  mention  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  without  meanino:  or  oivinir 
offence.  The  description  of  the  lady,  I  can 
loositively  declare,  does  not  ajoply  in  any 
single  particular  to  anyone  whom  I  know.' 

Captain  Bervie  turned  round  at  the  door. 
His  patience  was  in  some  danger  of  failing 
him.  Mr.  Linwood's  unruffled  composure, 
assisted  in  its  influence  by  the  presence  of 
Madame  Lagarde,  reminded  him  of  the 
claims  of  politeness.  He  restrained  the  rash 
words  as  they  rose  to  his  lips.  '  You  may 
make  new  acquaintances,  sir,*  was  all  that 
he  said.     '  You  have  the  future  before  you.' 

Upon  that,  be  went  out.  Percy  Linwood 
waited  a  little,  reflecting  on  the  Caj^tain's 
conduct. 

Had  Doctor  Lagarde' s  description  of  the 
lady  accidentally  answered  the  description 
of  a  living  lady  whom  Captain  Bervie  knew  ? 
Was  he  by  any  chance  in  love  with  her  ? 
and  had  the  doctor  innocently  reminded  him 
that  his  love  was  not  returned  ?  Assuming 
this  to  be  likely,  was  it  really  possible  that 
he  believed  in  prophetic  revelations  offered 
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to  him  under  the  fantastic  influence  of  a 
trance  ?  Could  any  man  in  the  possession 
of  his  senses  o'o  to  those  leno^ths  ?  The 
Captain's  conduct  was  simply  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Pondering  these  questions,  Percy  decided 
on  returning  to  his  place  by  the  doctor's 
chair.  '  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  at  any 
rate/  he  thought  to  himself  '  PU  see  the 
whole  imposture  out  before  I  leave  the 
house!' 

He  took  Doctor  Laofarde's  hand.  '  Now, 
then !  what  is  the  next  discovery?'  he  asked. 

The  sleeper  seemed  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  answering  the  question. 

'  I  indistinctly  see  the  man  and  the 
woman  again,'  he  said. 

'  Am  I  the  man  still?'  Percy  enquired. 

'  No.  The  man,  this  time,  is  the  Captain. 
The  woman  is  agitated  by  something  that 
he  is  saying  to  her.  He  seems  to  be  trying 
to  persuade  her  to  go  away  with  him.  She 
hesitates.  He  whispers  something  in  her 
ear.  She  yields.  He  leads  her  away.  The 
darkness  gathers  behind  them.  I  look  and 
lock,  and  I  can  see  no  more/ 
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'  Shall  we  wait  awhile?'  Percy  suggested, 
'  and  then  try  again? ' 

Doctor  Lagarde  sighed,  and  reclined  in 
his  chair.  '  My  head  is  heavy,'  he  said  ; 
'  my  spirits  are  dull.  The  darkness  baffles 
me.  I  have  toiled  lono'  enouo^h  for  vou. 
Drop  my  hand  and  leave  me  to  rest.' 

Hearins:  those  words,  Madame  Lac^arde 
approached  her  son's  chair. 

'  It  will  be  useless,  sir,  to  ask  him  any 
more  questions  to-night,'  she  said.  '  He 
has  been  weak  and  nervous  all  day,  and  he 
is  worn  out  by  the  effort  he  has  made.  Par- 
don me,  if  I  ask  you  to  step  aside  for  a 
moment,  while  I  give  him  the  repose  that 
he  needs.' 

She  laid  her  right  hand  gently  on  the 
doctor's  head,  and  kept  it  there  for  a  minute 
or  so.     '  Are  you  at  rest  now? '  she  asked. 

'  I  am  at  rest,'  he  answered,  in  faint 
drowsy  tones. 

Madame  Lagarde  returned  to  Percy.  '  If 
you  are  not  yet  satisfied,'  she  said,  '  my  son 
will  be  at  your  service  to-morrow  evening, 
sir.' 

*  Thank  you,   madam,  I  have  only  one 
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more  question  to  ask,  and  you  can  no  doubt 
answer  it.  AVhen  your  son  Avakes,  will  he 
remember  what  he  has  said  to  Captain  Ber- 
vie  and  to  myself?' 

^  My  son  will  be  as  absolutely  ignorant  of 
everything  that  he  has  seen,  and  of  every- 
thing that  he  has  said  in  the  trance,  as  if  he 
had  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.' 

Percy  Linwood  swallowed  this  last  out- 
rageous assertion  with  an  effort  which  he 
was  quite  unable  to  conceal.  '  Many  thanks, 
madam,'  he  said ;  '  I  wish  you  good-night.' 

Returning  to  the  waiting-room,  he  noticed 
the  money-box  fixed  to  the  table.  '  These 
people  look  poor,'  he  thought  to  himself, 
'  and  I  feel  really  indebted  to  them  for  an 
amusing  evening.  Besides,  I  can  afford  to 
be  liberal,  for  I  shall  certainly  never  go 
back.'  He  dropped  a  five-pound  note  into 
the  money-box,  and  left  the  house. 

Walking  towards  his  club,  Percy's  natural 
serenity  of  mind  was  a  little  troubled  by 
the  remembrance  of  Captain  Bervie's  lan- 
guage and  conduct.  The  Captain  had 
interested  the  young  man  in  spite  of  himself. 
His  first  idea  was  to  write  to  Bervie,  and 
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mention  what  had  happened  at  the  renewed 
consultation  with  Doctor  La^rarde.  On 
second  thoucrhts,  he  saw  reason  to  doubt 
how  the  Captain  might  receive  such  an  ad- 
vance as  this,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger. 
'  After  all,'  Percy  decided,  '  the  whole  thing 
is  too  absurd  to  be  worth  thinking  about 
seriously.  N^either  he  nor  I  are  likely  to 
meet  again,  or  to  see  the  Doctor  again — and 
there's  an  end  of  it/ 

He  never  was  more  mistaken  in  his  life. 
The  end  of  it  was  not  to  come  for  many  a 
long  day  yet. 


VOL.  III.  44 


PART  II.     THE  FULFILMENT 

CHAPTER  Y. 

THE    BALL-ROOM. 

While  the  consultation  at  Doctor  Lagarde's 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  persons 
present  at  it,  Chance  or  Destiny,  occupied 
in  sowing  the  seeds  for  the  harvest  of  the 
future,  discovered  as  one  of  its  fit  instru- 
ments a  retired  military  officer  named  Major 
Mulvany. 

The  Major  was  a  smart  little  man,  who 
persisted  in  setting  up  the  appearance  of 
youth  as  a  means  of  hiding  the  reality  of 
fifty.  Being  still  a  bachelor,  and  being  always 
ready  to  make  himself  agreeable,  he  was 
generally  popular  in  the  society  of  women. 
In  the  ballroom  be  was  a  really  welcome 
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addition  to  the  company.  The  German 
waltz  had  then  been  imported  into  England 
little  more  than  three  years  since.  The 
outcry  raised  against  the  dance,  by  persons 
skilled  in  the  discovery  of  latent  improi:)riety, 
had  not  yet  lost  its  influence  in  certain 
quarters.  Men  who  could  waltz  were  scarce. 
The  Major  had  successfully  grap^iled  with 
the  difficulties  of  learning  the  dance  in 
mature  life  ;  and  the  young  ladies  rewarded 
him  nobly  for  the  effort.  That  is  to  say, 
they  took  the  assumption  of  youth  for 
granted  in  the  palpable  presence  of  fifty. 

Knowing  everybody  and  being  welcome 
everywhere,  playing  a  good  hand  at  whist, 
and  having  an  inexhaustible  fancy  in  the 
invention  of  a  dinner,  Major  Mulvany  natu- 
rally belonged  to  all  the  best  clubs  of  his 
time.  Percy  Linwood  and  he  constantly 
met  in  the  billiard-room  or  at  the  dinner-table. 
The  Major  approved  of  the  easy,  handsome, 
pleasant-tempered  young  man.  *  I  have  lost 
the  first  freshness  of  youth,'  he  used  to  say 
with  pathetic  resignation,  '  and  I  see  myself 
revived,  as  it  were,  in  Percy.  Xaturally 
I  like  Percy.' 

44—2 
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About  three  weeks  after  the  memorable 
evening  at  Doctor  Lagarde's,  the  two  friends 
encountered  each  other  on  the  steps  of  a  club. 

'  Have  you  got  anything  to  do  to-night  ?' 
asked  the  Major. 

^  Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  said  Percy, 
^  unless  I  go  to  the  theatre.' 

'  Let  the  theatre  wait,  my  boy.  My  old 
regiment  gives  a  ball  at  Woolwich  to-night. 
I  have  got  a  ticket  to  spare  ;  and  I  know 
several  sweet  girls  who  are  going.  Some 
of  them  waltz,  Percy  !  Gather  your  rose- 
buds while  you  may.     Come  with  me.' 

The  invitation  was  accepted  as  readily  as 
it  was  given.  The  Major  found  the  carriage, 
and  Percy  paid  for  the  post-horses.  They 
entered  the  ballroom  amons^  the  earlier 
guests  ;  and  the  first  person  whom  they 
met,  waiting  near  the  door,  was — Captain 
Bervie. 

Percy  bowed,  a  little  uneasily.  '  I  feel 
some  doubt,'  he  said,  laughing,  '  whether 
we  have  been  properly  introduced  to  one 
another  or  not.* 

'  Not  properly  introduced !'  cried  Major 
Mulvany.     '  I'll   soon  set  that  right.     My 
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dear  friend,  Percy  Linwood  ;  my  dear  friend, 
Arthur  Bervie — be  known  to  each  other  I 
esteem  each  other  !* 

Captain  Bervie  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction by  a  cokl  salute.  Percy,  yielding 
to  the  good-natured  impulse  of  the  moment, 
alluded  to  what  had  happened  in  Doctor 
Lao:arde's  consultins^-room. 

'  You  missed  something  worth  hearing 
Avhen  you  left  the  Doctor  the  other  night/ 
he  said.  '  We  continued  the  sitting  ;  and 
you  turned  up  again  among  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  in  a  new  character ' 

'  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,'  said 
Captain  Bervie.  '  I  am  a  member  of  the 
committee,  char^j^ed  with  the  arrani^ements 
of  the  ball,  and  I  must  really  attend  to  my 
duties.' 

He  withdrew  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 
Percy  looked  round  wonderingly  at  ^lajor 
Mulvany.  '  Strange  !'  he  said,  '  I  feel 
rather  attracted  towards  Captain  Bervie  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  taken  such  a  dislike 
to  me,  that  he  can  hardly  behave  with 
common  civility.     What  does  it  mean  ?' 

'  ril  tell  you,'  answered  the  Major   con- 
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fidentially.  *  Arthur  Bervie  is  madly  in 
love — madly  is  really  the  word — with  a  Mie>s 
Bowmore.  And  (this  is  between  ourselves) 
the  young  lady  doesn't  feel  it  quite  in  the 
same  w^ay.  A  sweet  girl  ;  I've  often  had 
her  on  my  knee  when  she  was  a  child. 
Her  father  and  mother  are  old  friends  of 
mine.  She  is  comintr  to  the  ball  to-nio'ht. 
That's  the  true  reason  why  Arthur  left  you 
just  now.  Look  at  him — waiting  to  be  the 
first  to  speak  to  her.  If  he  could  have  his 
way,  he  wouldn't  let  another  man  come  near 
the  poor  girl  all  through  the  evening  ;  he 
really  persecutes  her.  I'll  introduce  you  to 
Miss  Bowmore  ;  and  you  will  see  how  he 
looks  at  us  for  presuming  to  approach  her. 
It's  a  great  pity  ;  she  will  never  marry  him. 
Arthur  Bervie  is  a  man  in  a  thousand  ;  but 
he's  fast  becoming  a  perfect  bear  under  the 
strain  on  his  temper.  What's  the  matter  ? 
You  don't  seem  to  be  listening  to  me.' 

This  last  remark  was  perfectly  justified. 
In  telling  the  Captain's  love-story,  Major 
Mulvany  had  revived  his  young  friend's 
memory  of  the  lady  in  the  blue  dress,  who 
had  haunted  the  visions  of  Doctor  Lagarde. 
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'  Tell  me/  said  Percy,  '  what  is  Miss 
Bowmore  like  ?  Is  there  anything  remark- 
able in  her  personal  appearance  ?  I  have  a 
reason  for  asking.' 

As  he  spoke,  there  arose  among  the  guests 
in  the  rapidly-filling  ballroom  a  low 
murmur  of  surprise  and  admiration.  The 
Major  laid  one  hand  on  Percy's  shoulder, 
and,  lifting  the  other,  pointed  to  the  door. 

'  What  is  Miss  Bowmore  like  ?'  he  re- 
peated. '  There  she  is  !  Let  her  answer 
for  herself.' 

Percy  turned  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  room. 

A  young  lady  was  entering,  dressed  in 
plain  silk,  and  the  colour  of  it  was  a  pale 
blue  !  Excepting  a  white  rose  at  her  breast, 
she  wore  no  ornament  of  any  sort.  Doubly 
distinguished  by  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
lier  apparel,  and  by  her  tall,  supple,  com- 
mandinij;  fi2:ure,  she  took  rank  at  once  a< 
the  most  remarkable  woman  in  the  room 
^lovins:  nearer  to  her  through  the  crowd, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  complaisant  Major, 
young  Linwood  gained  a  clearer  view  of  her 
hair,  her  complexion,  and  the  colour  of  her 
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eyes.  In  every  one  of  these  particulars,  she 
was  the  livinti:  imni>'e  of  the  woman  described 
by  Doctor  Lagarde  ! 

While  Percy  was  absorbed  over  this 
strange  discovery,  Major  Mulvany  had  got 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  young  lady 
and  of  her  mother,  as  they  stood  together  in 
conversation  with  Captain  Bervie.  '  My 
dear  Mrs.  Bowmore,  how  well  you  are  look- 
ing !  My  dear  Miss  Charlotte,  what  a 
sensation  you  have  made  already !  The 
glorious  simplicity  (if  I  may  so  exjoress 
myself)  of  your  dress  is — is — what  was  I 
going  to  say  ? — the  ideas  come  thronging 
on  me  ;  I  merely  want  words.' 

Miss  Bowmore's  magnificent  brown  eyes, 
wandering  from  the  Major  to  Percy,  rested 
on  the  young  man  with  a  modest  and 
momentary  interest,  which  Captain  Bervie's 
jealous  attention  instantly  detected. 

'  They  are  forming  a  dance,'  he  said, 
l^ressing  forward  imj^atiently  to  claim  his 
partner.  '  If  we  don't  take  our  places,  we 
shall  be  too  late.' 

'Stop!  stoj^ !'  cried  the  Major.  'There 
is  a  time  for  everything,  and  this    is    the 
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time  for  iiresenting  my  dear  friend  here,  Mr. 
Percy  Linwood.  He  is  like  me,  Miss 
Charlotte  —  lie  has  been  struck  by  your 
glorious  simplicity,  and  he  wants  words.' 
At  this  part  of  the  presentation,  he  happened 
to  look  toward  the  irate  Captain,  and  in- 
stantly gave  him  a  hint  on  the  subject  of 
his  temper.  *  I  say,  Arthur  Bervie  !  we  are 
all  good-humoured  people  here.  What  have 
you  got  on  your  eyebrows  '^  It  looks  like 
a  frown  ;  and  it  doesn't  become  you.  Send 
for  a  skilled  waiter,  and  have  it  brushed  off 
and  taken  away  directly!' 

'  May  I  ask,  ]\Iiss  Bowmore,  if  you  are 
disengaged  for  the  next  dance?'  said  Percy, 
the  moment  the  Major  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking. 

*  Miss  Bowmore  is  enfTfai^'ed  to  me  for  the 
next  dance,*  said  the  angry  Captain,  befon; 
the  young  lady  could  answer. 

'  The  third  dance,  then?'  Percy  persisted, 
with  his  brightest  smile. 

*  With  pleasure,  ]\[r.  Linwood,'  said  Miss 
Bowmore.  She  would  have  been  no  true 
woman  if  she  had  not  resented  the  open 
exhibition  of  Arthur's  jealousy  ;  it  was  like 
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nssertino^  a  risrlit  over  her  to  which  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  claim.  She  threw  a 
look  at  Percy  as  her  partner  led  her  away, 
which  was  the  severest  punishment  she  could 
inflict  on  the  man  who  ardently  loved  her. 

The  third  dance  stood  in  the  programme 
as  a  waltz. 

In  jealous  distrust  of  Percy,  the  Captain 
took  the  conductor  of  the  band  aside,  and 
used  his  authority  as  committeeman  to  sub- 
stitute another  dance.  He  had  no  sooner 
turned  his  back  on  the  orchestra  than  the 
wife  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  who  had 
heard  him,  spoke  to  the  conductor  in  her 
turn,  and  insisted  on  the  original  programme 
being  retained.  *  Quote  the  Colonel's  au- 
thority,' said  the  lady,  '  if  Captain  Bervie 
ventures  to  object.'  In  the  meantime,  the 
Captain,  on  his  way  to  rejoin  Charlotte,  was 
met  by  one  of  his  brother  officers,  who  sum- 
moned him  officially  to  an  impending  debate 
of  the  committee  char^fed  with  the  adminis- 
trative  arrangements  of  the  supper-table. 
Bervie  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  his 
brother  officer  to  tlie  committee- room. 

Barely   a    minute    later    the    conductor 
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appeared  at  his  desk,  and  the  first  notes  of 
the  music  rose  low  and  plaintive,  introduc- 
\\\%  the  third  dance, 

^  Percy,  my  boy!'  cried  the  Major, 
recognising  the  melody,  '  you're  in  luck's 
way — it's  going  to  be  a  waltz !' 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  the  notes  of  the 
symphony  glided  by  subtle  modulations 
into  the  inspiriting  air  of  the  waltz.  Percy 
claimed  his  partner's  hand.  Miss  Charlotte 
hesitated,  and  looked  at  her  mother. 

'  Surely  you  waltz  ?'  said  Percy. 

'  I  have  learnt  to  waltz,'  she  answered 
modestly ;  '  but  this  is  such  a  large  room, 
and  there  are  so  many  people!' 

'  Once  round,'  Percy  pleaded  ;  '  only  once 
round !' 

Miss  Bowmore  looked  ao;ainat  her  mother. 
Her  foot  was  keeping  time  with  the  music, 
under  her  dress  ;  her  heart  was  beatinc^  with 
a  delicious  excitement;  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
liowmore  smiled  and  said,  '  Once  round, 
my  dear,  as  Mr.  Lin  wood  suggests.' 

In  another  moment,  Percy's  arm  took 
])ossession  of  her  waist,  and  they  were  away 
on  the  wings  of  the  waltz  ! 
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Could  words  describe,  could  thought 
realize,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  the  dance? 
Enjoyment?  It  was  more — it  was  an  epoch 
in  Charlotte's  life — it  was  the  first  time  she 
had  waltzed  with  a  man.  What  a  difi'erence 
between  the  fervent  clasp  of  Percy's  arm 
and  the  cold  formal  contact  of  the  mistress 
Avho  liad  taught  her !  How  brightly  his 
eyes  looked  down  into  hers ;  admiring  her 
with  such  a  tender  restraint,  that  there  could 
surely  be  no  harm  in  looking  up  at  him  now 
and  then  in  return.  Round  and  round  they 
glided,  absorbed  in  the  music  and  in  them- 
selves. Occasionally  her  bosom  just  touched 
him,  at  those  critical  moments  when  she  was 
most  in  need  of  support.  At  other  inter- 
vals, she  almost  let  ber  head  sink  on  his 
shoulder  in  trying  to  hide  from  him  the 
smile  which  acknowledo-ed  his  admiration 
too  boldly.  '  Once  round,'  Percy  had  sug- 
gested ;  '  once  round,'  her  mother  had  said. 
They  had  been  ten,  twenty,  thirty  times 
round  ;  they  had  never  stopped  to  rest  like 
other  dancers  ;  they  had  centred  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  room  on  them — including  the 
eyes  of  Captain  Bervie — Avithout  knowing 
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it  ;  her  delicately  pale  complexion  had 
changed  to  rosy-red  ;  the  neat  arrangement 
of  her  hair  had  become  disturbed  ;  her  bosom 
was  rising  and  falling  faster  and  faster  in 
the  effort  to  breathe — before  fatigue  and 
heat  overpowered  her  at  last,  and  forced 
her  to  say  to  him  faintly,  'I'm  very  sorry — 
I  can't  dance  anv  more  !' 

Percy  led  her  into  the  cooler  atmosphere 
of  the  refreshment- room,  and  revived  her 
with  a  glass  of  lemonade.  Her  arm  still 
rested  on  his — she  was  just  about  to  thank 
him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  her — when 
Captain  Bervie  entered  the  room. 

'  Mrs.  Bowmore  wishes  me  to  take  you 
back  to  her,'  he  said  to  Charlotte.  Then, 
turning  to  Percy,  he  added :  '  Will  you 
kindly  wait  here  while  I  take  Miss  Bowmore 
to  the  ballroom?  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you — I  will  return  directly.' 

The  Captain  spoke  with  perfect  polite- 
ness— but  his  face  betrayed  him.  It  was 
pale  with  the  sinister  whiteness  of  suppressed 

rage. 

Percy  sat  down  to  cool  and  rest  himself. 
With  his  experience  of  the  ways  of  men,  he 
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felt  no  surprise  at  the  marked  contrast 
between  Captain  Bervie's  face  and  Captain 
Bervie's  manner.  '  He  has  seen  us  waltzino\ 
and  he  is  coming  back  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  me.'  Such  was  the  interpretation  which 
Mr.  Linwood's  knowledge  of  the  world 
placed  on  Captain  Bervie's  politeness.  In  a 
minute  or  two  more  the  Captain  returned  to 
the  refi^eshment-room,  and  satisfied  Percy 
that  his  anticipations  had  not  deceived  him. 


CHAPTER  VL 

LOVE. 

Four  days  had  passed  since  the  night  of  the 
ball. 

Although  it  was  no  later  in  the  year  than 
the  month  of  February,  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  and  the  air  was  as  soft  as  the  air 
of  a  day  in  spring.  Percy  and  Charlotte 
w^ere  walking  together  in  the  little  garden 
at  the  back  of  Mr.  Bowmore's  cottage,  near 
the  town  of  Dartford  in  Kent. 

'  ^Ir.  Lin  wood,'  said  the  young  lady,  '  you 
were  to  have  paid  us  your  first  visit  the  day 
after  the  ball.  Why  have  you  kept  us  wait- 
ing ?  Have  you  been  too  busy  to  remember 
your  new  friends?' 

'  I  have  counted  the  hours  since  we  parted, 
Miss  Charlotte.  If  I  had  not  been  detained 
business ' 
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*  I  understand !  For  three  days  business 
has  controlled  yon.  On  the  fourth  day, 
you  have  controlled  business — and  here  you 
are?  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it,  Mr. 
Linwood!' 

There  was  no  answerinii:  such  a  declara- 
tion  as  this.  Guiltily  conscious  that  Char- 
lotte was  right  in  refusing  to  accept  his 
w^ell-w^orn  excuse;  Percy  made  an  awkward 
attempt  to  change  the  topic  of  conversation. 

They  happened,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
standing  near  a  small  conservatory  at  the 
end  of  the  garden.  The  glass  door  was 
closed,  and  the  few  plants  and  shrubs  inside 
had  a  lonely,  neglected  look.  '  Does  nobody 
ever  visit  this  secluded  place  ?'  Percy  asked 
jocosely,  '  or  does  it  hide  discoveries  in  the 
rearing  of  plants,  which  are  forbidden  mys- 
teries to  a  stranger?' 

*  Satisfy  your  curiosity,  Mr.  Linwood,  by 
all  means,'  Charlotte  answered  in  the  same 
tone.  '  Open  the  door,  and  I  wdll  follow 
you.' 

Percy  obeyed.  In  passing  through  the 
doorway,  he  encountered  the  bare  hanging 
branches  of  some  creeping  j)lant,  long  since 
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dead,  and  detached  from  its  fastenings  on 
the  woodwork  of  the  roof  He  jiushed  aside 
the  branches  so  that  Charlotte  could  easily 
follow  him  in,  without  being  aware  that  his 
own  forced  passage  through  them  had  a 
little  deranged  the  folds  of  spotless  white 
cambric  which  a  well-dressed  gentleman 
wore  round  his  neck  in  those  days.  Char- 
lotte seated  herself,  and  directed  Percy's 
attention  to  the  desolate  conservatory  Avith 
a  saucy  smile. 

'  The  mystery  which  your  lively  imagina- 
tion has  associated  with  this  place,'  she 
said,  '  means,  being  interj^reted,  that  we  are 
too  poor  to  keep  a  gardener,  ^lake  the 
best  of  your  disappointment,  Mr.  Linwood, 
and  sit  here  by  me.  AVe  are  out  of  hearinsr 
and  out  of  sight  of  mamma's  other  visitors. 
You  have  no  excuse  now  for  not  telling  uie 
what  has  really  kept  you  away  from  us.' 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  as  she  said 
those  words.  Before  Percy  could  think  of 
another  excuse,  her  quick  observation  de- 
tected the  disordered  condition  of  his  cravat, 
and  discovered  the  upper  edge  of  a  black 
plaster  attached  to  one  side  of  his  neck. 

VOL.  III.  45 
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'•  You  have  been  hurt  m  the  neck !'  she 
said.  '  That  is  why  you  have  kept  aAvay 
from  us  for  the  last  three  days !' 

'  A  mere  trifle/  he  answered,  in  great 
confusion  ;   ^  please  don't  notice  it.' 

Her  eyes,  still  resting  on  his  face,  assumed 
an  expression  of  suspicious  enquiry,  which 
Percy  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Suddenly,  she  started  to  her  feet,  as  if  a  new 
idea  had  occurred  to  her.  '  Wait  here,'  she 
said,  flushing  with  excitement,  '  till  I  come 
back  :  I  insist  on  it!' 

Before  Percy  could  ask  for  an  explanation, 
she  had  left  the  conservatory. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  Miss  Bowmore 
returned,  with,  a  newspaper  in  her  hand. 
'  Read  that,'  she  said,  pointing  to  a  para- 
graph distinguished  by  a  line  drawn  round 
it  in  ink. 

The  passage  that  she  indicated  contained 
an  account  of  a  duel  which  had  recenth' 
taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
The  names  of  the  duellists  were  not  men- 
tioned. One  was  described  as  an  officer,  and 
the  other  as  a  civilian.  They  had  quarrelled 
at  cards,  and  had  fought  with  pistols.     The 
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civilian  had  bad  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life. 
His  antagonist's  bullet  bad  passed  near 
enousfh  to  the  side  of  his  neck  to  tear  the 
flesh,  and  had  missed  the  vital  parts,  literally, 
by  a  hair's-breadth. 

Charlotte's  eyes,  riveted  on  Percy,  de- 
tected a  sudden  change  of  colour  in  his  face 
the  moment  he  looked  at  the  newspaper. 
That  was  enough  for  her.  '  You  are  the 
man !'  she  cried.  '  Oh,  for  shame,  for  shame ! 
To  risk  your  life  for  a  paltry  dispute  about 
cards.' 

'  I  would  risk  it  again/  said  Percy,  '  to 
hear  you  speak  as  if  you  set  some  value  on  it. ' 

She  looked  away  from  him  without  a  word 
of  reply.  Her  mind  seemed  to  be  busy 
ao-ain  with  its  own  thouo^hts.  Did  she 
meditate  returning  to  the  subject  of  the 
duel.'^  Was  she  not  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
covery which  she  had  just  made? 

No  such  doubts  as  these  troubled  the 
mind  of  Percy  Linwood.  Intoxicated  by 
the  charm  of  her  presence,  emboldened  by 
her  innocent  betrayal  of  the  interest  that 
she  felt  in  him,  he  opened  his  whole  heart 
to  her  as  unreservedly  as  if  they  had  known 
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each  other  from  the  days  of  their  childhood. 
There  was  but  one  excuse  for  him.  Charlotte 
was  his  first  love. 

'  You  don't  know  how  completely  you 
have  become  a  part  of  my  life,  since  we  met 
at  the  ball/  he  went  on.  ^  That  one  de- 
lightful dance  seemed,  by  some  magic  which 
I  can't  explain,  to  draw  us  together  in  a  few 
minutes  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  for 
years.  Oh,  dear!  I  could  make  such  a  con- 
fession of  what  I  felt — only  I  am  afraid  of 
offending  you  by  speaking  too  soon. 
Women  are  so  dreadfully  difficult  to  under- 
stand. How  is  a  man  to  know  at  what 
time  it  is  considerate  towards  them  to 
conceal  his  true  feelings  ;  and  at  what  time 
it  is  equally  considerate  to  express  his  true 
feelings?  One  doesn't  know  whether  it  is  a 
matter  of  days  or  weeks  or  months — there 
ought  to  be  a  law  to  settle  it.  Dear  Miss 
Charlotte,  when  a  poor  fellow  loves  you  at 
first  sight,  as  he  has  never  loved  any 
other  woman,  and  when  he  is  tormented  by 
the  fear  that  some  other  man  mny  be 
])referred  to  him,  can't  you  forgive  him  if  he 
lets  out  the  truth  a  little  too  soon?'     Ho 
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ventured,  as  lie  put  that  very  downright 
question,  to  take  her  hand.  '  It  really 
isn't  my  fault,'  he  said  simply.  '  ^ly 
heart  is  so  full  of  you,  I  can  talk  of  nothing- 
else.' 

To  Percy's  delight,  the  first  experimental 
pressure  of  his  hand,  far  from  being  resented, 
was  softly  returned.  Charlotte  looked  at 
him  again,  with  a  new  resolution  in  her 
face. 

'  I'll  forgive  you  for  talking  nonsense, 
Mr.  Lin  wood,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I  will  even 
permit  you  to  come  and  see  me  again,  on 
one  condition  —  that  you  tell  the  whole 
truth  about  the  duel.     If  vou  conceal  the 

■v/ 

smallest  circumstance,  our  acquaintance  is 
at  an  end.' 

'  Haven't  I  owned  everything  already?' 
Percy  inquired,  in  great  perplexity.  '  Did 
I  say  Xo,  when  3'Ou  told  me  I  was  the 
man?' 

'  Could  you  say  No,  with  that  plaster  on 
your  neck  ?'  was  the  ready  rejoinder.  *  I 
am  determined  to  know  more  tlian  the 
newspaper  tells  me.  Will  you  declare,  on 
your  word  of  honour,  that  Captain  l^ervie 
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had   nothino'   to   do   with  the  duel?     Can 

o 

3^ou  look  me  in  the  face,  and  say  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  quarrel  Avas  a  disagreement 
at  cards  ?  When  you  were  talking  with  me 
just  before  I  left  the  ball,  how  did  you 
answer  a  orentleman  w'ho  asked  you  to 
make  one  at  the  wdiist-table  ?  You  said, 
^'I  don't  play  at  cards."  Ah!  You  thought 
I  had  forgotten  that  ?  Don't  kiss  my  hand ! 
Trust  me  Avith  the  whole  truth,  or  say 
good-bye  for  ever.' 

'  Only  tell  me  what  you  w^ish  to  know% 
Miss  Charlotte,'  said  Percy  humbly.  ^  If 
you  will  put  the  questions,  I  wdll  give  the 
answers — as  w^ell  as  I  can.' 

On  this  understanding,  Percy's  evidence 
w^as  extracted  from  him  as  follows  : 

'  Was  it  Captain  Bervie  w^ho  quarrelled 
with  you?' 

*Yes.' 

*  Was  it  about  me  ?' 

'Yes.' 

'  What  did  he  say  ?' 

'  He  said  I  had  committed  an  impropriety 
in  w^altzing  with  you.' 

'  Why  V 
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'  Because  your  parents  disapproved  of 
your  waltzing  in  a  public  ballroom.' 

'  That's  not  true !    What  did  he  say  next  ?' 

'  He  said  I  had  added  tenfold  to  my 
offence,  bv  waltzini^  with  you  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  you  the  subject  of 
remark  to  the  whole  room.' 

'  Oh !  did  YOU  let  him  sav  that  V 

'  Xo  ;  I  contradicted  him  instantly.  And 
I  said,  besides,  ''  It's  an  insult  to  Miss  Bow- 
more,  to  suppose  that  she  would  permit  any 
impropriety.'  " 

'  Quite  right !     And  what  did  he  say  ?' 

'  Well,  he  lost  his  temper  ;  I  would  rather 
not  repeat  what  he  said  when  he  was  mad 
w^ith  jealousy.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  with  him  but  to  give  him  his  way.' 

'  Give  him  his  way  ?  Does  that  mean 
iight  a  duel  with  him?' 

'  Don't  be  angry — it  does.' 

*  And  you  kept  my  name  out  of  it,  by 
pretending  to  quarrel  at  the  card- table?' 

'  Yes.  We  managed  it  when  the  card- 
room  w^as  emptying  at  supper-time,  and 
nobody  was  present  but  Major  Mulvany 
and  another  friend  as  witnesses.* 
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'  And  when  did  you  fight  the  duel?* 

*  The  next  mornmg.' 

'  You  never  thought  oime^  I  suppose?* 

'  Indeed,  I  did  ;  I  was  very  glad  that 
you  had  no  suspicion  of  what  we  were 
at.' 

MYas  that  all?' 

'  Xo ;  I  had  your  flower  with  me,  tlie 
flower  you  gave  me  out  of  your  nosegay, 
at  the  ball/ 

*Well?' 

'  Oh,  never  mind,  it  doesn't  matter.' 

'  It  does  matter.  What  did  you  do  with 
my  flower  ?' 

*  I  gave  it  a  sly  kiss  while  they  were 
measuring  the  ground  ;  and  (don't  tell 
anybody!)  I  put  it  next  to  my  heart  to 
bring  me  luck.' 

'  Was  that  just  before  he  shot  at  you  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

'  How  did  he  shoot  ?' 

'  He  walked  (as  the  seconds  had  ar- 
ranged it)  ten  paces  forward  ;  and  then 
he  stopped,  and  lifted  his  pistol ' 

'  Don't  tell  me  any  more !  Oh,  to  think 
of  mv  beino^  the  miserable    cause   of  such 
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Lorrors !  I'll  never  dance  again  as  long  as 
I  live.  Did  you  think  he  had  killed  you, 
Avlien  the  bullet  wounded  your  poor  neck?' 

'  No  ;  I  hardly  felt  it  at  first.' 

'  Hardly  felt  it  ?  How  he  talks !  And 
when  the  wretch  had  done  his  best  to  kill 
you,  and  when  it  came  to  your  turn,  what 
did  you  do?' 

'  Nothing.' 

'  What  I  You  didn't  walk  your  ten  paces 
forward  ?' 

'  Xo.' 

'  And  you  never  shot  at  him  in  return?' 

'  No ;  I  had  no  quarrel  with  him,  poor 
fellow ;  I  just  stood  where  I  was,  and  fired 
m  the  air ' 

1  before  he  could  stop  her,  Charlotte  seized 
his  hand,  and  kissed  it  with  an  hysterical 
fervour  of  admiration,  which  completely 
de])rived  him  of  his  presence  of  mind. 

'  Why  shouldn't  I  kiss  the  hand  of  a 
liero  ?'  she  cried,  with  tears  of  enthusiasm 
sparkling  in  her  eyes.  *  Nobody  but  a 
hero  would  have  given  that  man  his  life  ; 
nobody  but  a  hero  would  have  pardoned 
him,  while  the  blood  was  streaming  from 
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the  wound  that  he  had  inflicted.  I  respect 
you,  I  admire  you.  Oh,  don't  think  me 
bold  !  I  can't  control  myself  when  I  hear 
of  anything  noble  and  good.  You  will 
understand  me  better  when  we  ^<^\.  to  be 
old  friends — won't  you  ?' 

She  spoke  in  low  sweet  tones  of  entreaty. 
Percy's  arm  stole  softly  round  her. 

'  Are  we  never  to  be  nearer  and  dearer 
to  each  other  than  old  friends  ?'  he  asked 
in  a  whisper.  '  I  am  not  a  hero — your 
goodness  overrates  me,  dear  Miss  Char- 
lotte. My  one  ambition  is  to  be  the  happy 
man  who  is  worthy  enough  to  win  yuii. 
At  your  own  time!  I  wouldn't  distress 
you,  I  wouldn't  confuse  you,  I  wouldn't 
for  the  whole  world  take  advantage  of  the 
compliment  which  your  sympathy  has  j^aid 
to  me.  If  it  offends  you,  I  won't  even  ask 
if  I  may  hope.' 

She  sighed  as  he  said  the  last  words  ; 
trembled  a  little,  and  silently  looked  at 
him. 

Percy  read  his  answer  in  her  eyes.  AVith* 
out  meaning  it  on  either  side,  their  heads 
drew  nearer  together  ;   their   cheeks,   then 
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their  lips,  touched.  She  started  back  from 
him,  and  rose  to  leave  the  conservatory. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  sound  of  slo\vlv- 
approaching  footsteps  became  audible  on 
the  gravel  walk  of  the  garden.  Charlotte 
hurried  to  the  door. 

'My  father!'  she  exclaimed,  turning  to 
Percy.      '  Come,  and  be  introduced  to  him.' 

Percy  followed  her  into  the  garden. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


POLITICS. 


Judging  by  appearances,  Mr.  Bowmore 
looked  like  a  man  prematurely  wasted  and 
worn  by  the  cares  of  a  troubled  life.  His 
eyes  presented  the  one  feature  in  which  his 
daughter  resembled  him.  In  shape  and 
colour  the}^  were  exactly  reproduced  in 
Charlotte ;  the  difference  was  in  the  ex- 
pression. The  father's  look  was  habitualh' 
restless,  eager,  and  suspicious.  Xot  a  trace 
was  to  be  seen  in  it  of  the  truthfulness  and 
gentleness  which  made  the  charm  of  the 
daughter's  expression.  A  man  whose  bitter 
experience  of  the  Avorld  had  soured  his 
temper  and  shaken  his  faith  in  his  fellow- 
creatures — such  was  Mr.  Bowmore  as  he 
presented  himself  on  the  surface.     He  re- 
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ceived  Percy  politely — -but  \^itli  a  ])re- 
occupied  air.  Every  now  and  then,  liis 
restless  eyes  Avandered  from  the  visitor  to 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  Charlotte, 
observing  him,  pointed  to  the  letter. 

'  Have  you  any  bad  news  there,  papa  ?' 
she  asked. 

*  Dreadful  news !'  Mr.  Bowmore  answerer!. 
'  Dreadful  news,  my  child,  to  every  Englisli- 
man  who  respects  the  liberties  which  his 
ancestors  won.  My  correspondent  is  a  man 
who  is  in  the  confidence  of  the  Ministers,' 
he  continued,  addressing:  Percv.  '  What 
do  you  think  is  the  remedy  that  the 
Government  proposes  for  the  universal  dis- 
tress among  the  population,  caused  by  an 
infamous  and  needless  Avar  ?  Despotism, 
Mr.  Lin  wood;  despotism  in  this  free  country 
is  the  remedy!  In  one  week  more,  sir, 
Ministers  will  bring  in  a  Bill  for  suspending 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act !' 

Before  Percy  could  do  justice  in  Avords 
to  the  impression  produced  on  him,  Char- 
lotte innocently  asked  a  question  which 
shocked  her  flither. 

'  What  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  papa  V 
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'  Good  God  !'  cried  Mr.  Bowmore,  '  is  it 
possible  that  a  child  of  mine  has  grown  up 
to  womanhood,  in  ignorance  of  the  palladium 
of  Eno-lish  liberty?  Oh,  Charlotte  !  Char- 
lottel' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  papa.  If  }'ou  will  only 
tell  me,  I  will  never  forget  it.' 

Mr.  Bowmore  reverently  uncovered  liis 
head,  saluting  an  invisible  Habeas  Corpus 
Act.  He  took  his  daughter  by  the  hand, 
with  a  certain  parental  sternness  :  his  voice 
trembled  with  emotion  as  he  spoke  his  next 
words  : 

*  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  my  child, 
forbids  the  imprisonment  of  an  English 
subject,  unless  that  imprisonment  can  be 
first  justified  by  law.  !N^ot  even  the  will 
of  the  reigning  monarch  can  prevent  us 
from  appearing  before  the  judges  of  the 
land,  and  summoning  them  to  declare 
whether  our  committal  to  prison  is  legally 
just.' 

He  put  on  his  hat  again.  '  Never  forget 
what  I  have  told  you,  Charlotte  V  he  said 
solemnly.  '  I  would  not  remove  my  hat, 
sir,'  he  continued,  turning  to  Percy,  '  in  the 
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presence  of  the  proudest  autocrat  that  ever 
sat  on  a  throne.  I  uncover,  in  homage  to 
the  errand  law  which  asserts  the  sacredness 
of  human  liberty.  When  Parliament  has 
sanctioned  the  infamous  Bill  now  before  it, 
English  patriots  may  be  imprisoned,  may 
even  be  hanged,  on  warrants  privately 
obtained  by  the  paid  spies  and  informers  of 
the  men  who  rule  us.  Perhaps  I  weary  you, 
sir.  You  are  a  young  man  ;  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministry  may  not  interest  you.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  Percy,  '  I  have 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministry.' 

'  How  ?  in  what  way  1'  cried  Mr.  Bow- 
more  eagerly.] 

'  My  late  father  had  a  claim  on  Govern- 
ment,' Percy  answered,  '  for  money  ex- 
])ended  in  foreign  service.  As  his  heir, 
I  inherit  the  claim,  which  has  been  formally 
recognised  by  the  present  ^linisters.  ^[y 
petition  for  a  settlement  will  be  presented 
by  friends  of  mine  who  can  advocate  my 
interests  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 

Mr.  Bowmore  took  Percy's  hand,  and 
shook  it  warmly. 
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'  In  such  a  matter  as  this  you  cannot 
have  too  many  friends  to  help  you,'  he  said. 
'  I  myself  have  some  influence,  as  represent- 
ing opinion  outside  the  House;  and  I  am 
entirely  at  your  service.  Come  to-morrow, 
and  let  us  talk  over  the  details  of  vour 
claim  at  my  humble  dinner-table.  To-dny 
I  must  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Branch- 
Hampden-Club,  of  which  I  am  vice-president, 
and  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  com- 
municate the  alarming  news  which  my  letter 
<^ontains.  Excuse  me  for  leaving  you — and 
count  on  a  hearty  welcome  when  we  see  you 
to-morrow.' 

The  amiable  patriot  saluted  his  daughter 
with  a  smile,  and  disappeared. 

'  I  hope  you  like  my  father  V  said  Char- 
lotte. '  All  our  friends  say  he  ought  to  be 
in  Parliament.  He  has  tried  twice.  The 
expenses  were  dreadful  ;  and  each  time  the 
other  man  defeated  him.  The  agent  says 
he  would  be  certainly  elected  if  he  tried 
again  ;  but  there  is  no  money,  and  we 
mustn't  think  of  it.' 

A  man  of  a  suspicious  turn  of  mind  might 
liave  discovered,  in  those  artless  words,  the 
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secret  of  Mr.  Bowmore's  interest  in  the 
success  of  his  young  friend's  claim  on  the 
Government.  One  British  subject,  ^vith  a 
sum  of  ready  money  at  his  command,  may 
be  an  inestimably  useful  person  to  another 
British  subject  (without  ready  money)  who 
cannot  sit  comfortably  unless  he  sits  in 
Parliament.  But  honest  Percy  Lin  wood 
was  not  a  man  of  a  suspicious  turn  of  mind. 
He  had  just  opened  his  lips  to  echo  Char- 
lotte's filial  glorification  of  her  father,  when 
a  shabbily-dressed  man-servant  met  them 
wdth  a  message,  for  which  they  were  both 
alike  unprepared  : 

'  Captain  Bervie  has  called,  Miss,  to  say 
good-bye,  and  my  mistress  requests  your 
company  in  the  parlour.' 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 


THE    WARNING. 


Having  delivered  his  little  formula  of  words, 
the  shabby  servant  cast  a  look  of  furtive 
curiosity  at  Percy  and  withdrew.  Charlotte 
turned  to  her  lover,  with  indignation  spark- 
ling in  her  eyes  and  flushing  on  her  cheeks 
at  the  bare  idea  of  seeing  Captain  Bervie 
ao'ain.  '  Does  he  think  I  will  breathe  the 
same  air,'  she  exclaimed,  '  with  the  man  who 
attempted  to  take  your  life !' 

Percy  gently  remonstrated  with  her. 

'You  are  sadly  mistaken,'  he  said. 
'  Captain  Bervie  stood  to  receive  my  fire 
as  fairly  as  1  stood  to  receive  his.  When 
I  discharged  my  pistol  in  the  air,  he  was 
the  first  man  who  ran  up  to  me,  and  asked 
if  1   was   seriously   hurt.     They  told  him 
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my  wound  was  a  trifle ;  and  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  thanked  God  for  preserving  my 
life  from  his  guilty  hand.  "  I  am  no  longer 
the  rival  who  hates  you,"  he  said.  "  Give 
me  time  to  try  if  change  of  scene  will  quiet 
my  mind ;  and  I  will  be  your  brother,  and 
her  brother."  Whatever  his  faults  may  be, 
Charlotte,  Arthur  Bervie  has  a  great  heart. 
Go  in,  I  entreat  you,  and  be  friends  with 
him  as  I  am.' 

Charlotte  listened  with  downcast  eyes 
and  chano^ino:  colour.  '  You  believe  him?' 
she  asked,  in  low  trembling  tones. 

'  I  believe  him  as  I  believe  You,'  Percy 
answered. 

She  secretly  resented  the  comparison, 
and  detested  the  Captain  more  heartily 
than  ever.  *  I  will  go  in  and  see  him,  if 
you  wish  it,'  she  said.  '  But  not  by  my- 
self    I  want  you  to  come  with  me.* 

*  Why?'  Percy  asked. 

'  I  want  to  see  what  his  face  says,  when 
you  and  he  meet.' 

*  Do  you  still  doubt  him,  Charlotte?' 
She  made  no  reply.     Percy  had  done  his 
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best  to  convince  her,  and  had  evidently 
failed. 

They  went  together  into  the  cottage. 
Fixing  her  eyes  steadily  on  the  Captain's 
face,  Charlotte  saw  it  turn  pale  when  Percy 
followed  her  into  the  parlour.  The  two 
men  greeted  one  another  cordially.  Char- 
lotte sat  down  by  her  mother,  preserving 
her  composure  so  far  as  appearances  went. 
'  I  hear  you  have  called  to  bid  us  good- 
bye,' she  said  to  Bervie.  '  Is  it  to  be  a 
long  absence?' 

^  '  1  have  got  two  months'  leave,'  the 
Captain  answered,  without  looking  at  her 
while  he  spoke. 

'  Are  you  going  abroad?* 

'  Yes.     I  think  so.' 

She  turned  away  to  her  mother.  Bervie 
seized  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Percy. 
'  I  have  a  word  of  advice  for  your  private 
ear.'  At  the  same  moment,  Charlotte 
whispered  to  her  mother:  '  Don't  encourage 
him  to  prolong  his  visit.' 

The  Captain  showed  no  intention  to  pro- 
long bis  visit.  To^  Charlotte's  surprise, 
when  he  took  leave  of  the  ladie?,  Percy  also 
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rose  to  go.  '  His  carriage,'  he  said,  '  was 
waitino;  at  the  door ;  and  he  had  offered 
to  take  Captain  Bervie  back  to  London.' 

Charlotte  instantly  suspected  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  men  for  a  confiden- 
tial interview.  Her  obstinate  distrust  of 
Bervie  streno^thened  tenfold.  She  reluc- 
tantly  gave  him  her  hand,  as  he  parted 
from  her  at  th(3  parlour-door.  The  effort 
of  concealino-  her  true  feelins:  towards  him, 
ii'ave  a  colour  and  a  vivacity  to  her  face 
Avhich  made  her  irresistibly  beautiful. 
Bervie  looked  at  the  woman  whom  he  had 
lost  with  an  immeasurable  sadness  in  his 
eyes.  '  When  we  meet  again,'  lie  said, 
'  you  will  see  me  in  a  new  character.'  He 
liurried  out  to  the  "'ate,  as  if  he  feared  t^ 
trust  himself  for  a  moment  lono-er  in  her 
presence. 

Charlotte  followed  Percy  into  the  passage. 
*  I  shall  be  here  to-morrow,  dearest !'  he 
said,  and  tried  to  raise  her  hand  to  his 
lips.  She  abruptly  drew  it  away.  *  Not 
that  hand  !*  she  answered.  '  Captain  Bervie 
has  just  touched  it.      Kiss  tlie  other!' 

'  Do  you  still  doubt  the  Captain  ?'  said 
Percy,  amused  by  her  petulance. 
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She  put  her  arm  over  his  shoulder,  and 
touched  the  plaster  on  his  neck  gently 
Avith  her  finf]:er.  '  There's  one  thino'  I  don't 
doubt,'  she  said  :   '  the  Captain  did  tliat  /' 

Percy  left  her,  laughing.  At  the  front 
gate  of  the  cottage,  he  found  Arthur  Bervie 
in  conversation  with  the  same  shabbily- 
dressed  man-servant  who  had  announced  the 
Captain's  visit  to  Charlotte. 

'  What  has  become  of  the  other  servant  V 
Bervie  asked.  '  I  mean  the  old  man  who 
has  been  with  Mr.  Bowmore  for  so  many 
years.' 

'  He  has  left  his  situation,  sir.' 

'  Why  r 

'  As  I  understand,  sir,  he  spoke  dis- 
respectfully to  the  master.' 

*  Oh?  And  hoAv  came  the  master  to  hear 
of  you  f 

'  I  advertised ;  and  Mr.  Bowmore  an- 
swered my  adv^ertisement.' 

Bervie  looked  hard  at  the  man  for  a 
moment,  and  then  joined  Percy  at  the 
carriage  door.  The  two  gentlemen  started 
for  London. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.   Bowmore's 
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new  servant  X  asked  the  Captain,  as  they 
drove  awav  from  the  cottao:e.  '  I  don't 
like  the  look  of  the  fellow.' 

'  I  didn't  particularly  notice  him/  Percy 
answered. 

There  was  a  pause.  When  the  conversa- 
tion was  resumed,  it  turned  on  common- 
place subjects.  The  Captain  looked  uneasily 
out  of  the  carriage  window.  Percy  looked 
uneasily  at  the  Captain. 

They  had  left  Dartford  about  two  miles 
behind  them,  when  Percy  noticed  an  old 
gabled  house,  sheltered  by  magnificent  trees, 
and  standing  on  an  eminence  well  removed 
from  the  hio^h-road.  Carriao'es  and  saddle- 
horses  were  visible  on  the  drive  in  front, 
and  a  flag  was  hoisted  on  a  staffs  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  lawn. 

'  Something  seems  to  be  going  on  there,' 
Percy  remarked.  '  A  fine  old  house !  Who 
does  it  belong  to  ?' 

Bervie  smiled.  '  It  belongs  to  my  father/ 
he  said.  '  He  is  chairman  of  the  bench  of 
local  magistrates,  and  he  receives  his  brother 
justices  to-day,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  sessions.' 
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He  stopped,  and  looked  at  Percy  with 
some  embarrassment.  '  I  am  afraid  I  have 
surprised  and  disappointed  you,'  he  resumed, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject.  '  I  told  yon 
v/hen  we  met  just  now  at  Mr.  Bowmore's 
cottage  that  I  had  something  to  say  to 
you  ;  and  I  have  not  yet  said  it.  The 
truth  is,  I  don't  feel  sure  whether  I  have 
been  long  enough  your  friend  to  take  the 
liberty  of  advising  you.' 

'Whatever  your  advice  is,'  Percy  an- 
swered, '  trust  me  to  take  it  kindly  on  my 
side.' 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Captain  spoke 
out. 

'  You  will  probably  pass  much  of  your 
time  at  the  cottage,'  he  began,  '  and  you  will 
be  thrown  a  great  deal  into  Mr.  Bowmore's 
society.  I  have  known  him  for  manv 
years.  Speaking  from  that  knowledge,  I 
most  seriously  Avarn  you  against  him  as  a 
thoroughly  unprincipled  and  thoroughly 
dano^erous  man.' 

This  was  strong  language — and,  natu- 
rally enough,  Percy  said  so.  The  Captain 
iustihed  his  lano'uacre. 
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'  AVithout  alludino'  to  Air.  Bowinore's 
politics,'  he  went  on,  '  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  motive  of  evervthinof  he  says  and  does 
is  vanity.  To  the  gratiiication  of  that  one 
passion  he  avouM  sacrifice  you  or  me,  his 
wife  or  his  daughter,  without  hesitation  and 
without  remorse.  His  one  desire  is  to  get 
into  Parliament.  You  are  wealthy  and  you 
can  help  him.  He  will  leave  no  effort  un- 
tried to  reach  that  end  ;  and,  if  he  gets  you 
into  political  difficulties,  he  Avill  desert  you 
without  scruple.' 

Percy  made  a  last  effort  to  take  Mr. 
Bowmore's  part — for  the  one  irresistible 
reason  that  he  was  Charlotte's  father. 

'  Pray  don't  think  T  am  unworthy  of 
your  kind  interest  in  my  welfare,'  he 
pleaded.  '  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  facU 
which  justify  what  you  have  just  said?' 

'  I  can  tell  you  of  three  facts,'  Bervie 
answered.  *  Mr.  Bowmore  belongs  to  one 
of  tlie  most  revolutionary  clubs  in  England  ; 
he  has  spoken  rank  sedition  at  public  meet- 
ings ;  and  his  name  is  already  in  the  black 
book  at  the  Home  Office.  So  much  for  the 
past.     As  to  the  future,  if  the  rumour  be 
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true  that  Ministers  mean  to  stop  the  insur- 
rectionary risings  among  the  popuhition  by 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  Mr. 
Bowmore  will  certainly  be  in  danger  ;  and 
it  may  be  my  father's  duty  to  grant  the 
warrant  that  apprehends  him.  Write  to  my 
father  to  verify  what  I  have  said,  and  I  will 
forward  your  letter,  by  way  of  satisfying 
him  that  he  can  trust  you.  In  the  mean- 
time, refuse  to  accept  Mr.  Bowmore's  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  your  claim  on  Par- 
liament ;  and,  above  all  things,  stop  him  at 
the  outset,  when  he  tries  to  steal  his  way 
into  your  intimacy.  I  need  not  caution 
you  to  say  nothing  against  him  to  his  wife 
and  daughter.  His  wily  tongue  has  long 
since  deluded  them.  Don't  let  it  delude 
you !  Have  you  thought  any  more  of  our 
evenincic  at  Doctor  Lao;arde's?'  he  asked, 
abruptly  changing  the  subject. 

'  I  hardly  know,'  said  Percy,  still  under 
the  impression  of  the  formidable  warning 
which  he  had  just  received. 

'  Let  me  jog  your  memory,'  the  other 
continued.  *  You  went  on  with  the  con- 
sultation by  yourself,  after  I  had  left  the 
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Doctor's  house.  It  will  be  really  doing  me 
II  favour,  if  you  can  call  to  mind  what 
Lagarde  saw  in  the  trance — in  my  absence?' 

Thus  entreated  Percy  roused  himself.  His 
memory  of  events  was  still  fresh  enough  to 
answer  the  call  that  his  friend  had  made  on 
it.  In  describing  what  had  happened,  he 
accurately  repeated  all  that  the  Doctor  had 
said. 

Bervie  dwelt  on  the  words  with  alarm  in 
his  face  as  well  as  surprise. 

'  A  man  like  me,  trying  to  persuade  a 

Avoman  like ,'  he  checked  himself,  as  if 

he  was  afraid  to  let  Charlotte's  name  pass 
his  lips.  '  Trying  to  induce  a  woman  to  go 
away  with  me,'  he  resumed,  '  and  persuading 
her  at  last?  Pray  go  on!  What  did  the 
Doctor  see  next?' 

'  He  was  too  much  exhausted,  he  said,  to 
see  any  more.' 

^  Surely  you  returned  to  consult  him 
again  ?' 

'  No  ;  I  had  had  enough  of  it.' 

*  When  we  get  to  London,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, '  we  shall  pass  along  the  Strand,  on  the 
way  to  your  chambers.     Will   you  kindly 
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drop  me  at   the  turnin.i;'  that  leads  to  the 
Doctor's  lodo'ino^s?' 

Percy  looked  at  him  in  amazement.    'You 
still  take  it  seriously?'  he  ssaid. 

*  Is  it  not  serious?'  Bervie  asked.  '  Have 
you  and  I,  so  far,  not  done  exactly  Avhat 
this  man  saw  us  doing?  Did  we  not  meet, 
in  the  days  when  we  were  rivals  (as  he  saw 
us  meet),  with  the  pistols  in  our  hands 
Did  you  not  recognise  his  description  of  the 
lad}^  when  you  met  her  at  the  ball,  as  I 
recognised  it  lefore  you?' 

'  Mere  coincidences  !'  Percy  answered, 
quoting  Charlotte's  opinion  when  they  had 
spoken  together  of  Doctor  Lagarde,  but 
taking  care  not  to  cite  his  authority.  '  How 
many  thousand  men  have  been  crossed  in 
love  ?  Hov/  many  thousand  men  have  fought 
duels  for  love  ?  How  many  thousand  women 
choose  blue  for  their  favourite  colour,  and 
answer  to  the  vague  description  of  the  lady 
Avhom  the  Doctor  pretended  to  see?' 

'  Say  that  it  is  so,'  Bervie  rejoined.  '  The 
thing  is  remarkable,  even  from  your  point  of 
view.  And  if  more  coincidences  follow,  the 
result  will  be  more  remarkable  still.' 
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Arrived  at  the  Strand,  Percy  set  the  Cap- 
tain down  at  the  turning  which  led  to  the 
Doctor's  lodirincrs.  '  You  will  call  on  me 
or  write  me  word,  if  anything  remarkable 
happens/  he  said. 

'  You  shall  hear  from  me  without  fail/ 
l)ervie  replied. 

That  night,  the  Captain's  pen  performed 
the  Captain's  promise,  in  few  and  startling 
Avords. 

'  Melancholy  news!  Madame  Lagarde  is 
dead.  Nothing'  is  known  of  her  son  but 
that  he  has  left  England.  I  have  found  out 
that  he  is  a  political  exile.  If  he  has  ven- 
tured back  to  France,  it  is  barely  possible 
that  I  may  hear  something  of  him.  I  have 
friends  at  the  English  embassy  in  Paris  who 
Avill  help  me  to  make  enquiries;  and  I  start 
for  the  Continent  in  a  day  or  two.  Write  to 
me  while  I  am  away,  to  the  care  of  my  father, 
at  "The  Manor  House,  near  Dart  ford."  He 
will  always  know  my  address  abroad,  and 
Avill  forward  your  letters.  For  your  own 
sake,  remember  the  warning  T  gave  you  this 
afternoon!     Your  faithful  friend,  A.  B.' 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OFFICIAL    SECRETS. 


There  was  a  more  serious  reason'than  Ber- 
vie  was  aware  of,  at  the  time,  for  the  warning 
which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  address 
to  Percy  Linwood.  The  new  footman  who 
had  entered  Mr.  Bow^more's  service  was  a 

Spy. 

Well  practised  in  the  infamous  vocation 
that  he  followed,  the  wretch  had  been  chosen, 
by  the  Department  of  Secret  Service  at  the 
Home  Office,  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Bowmore  and  his  friends,  and -to  report 
the  result  to  his  superiors.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add  that  the  employment  of  paid 
spies  and  informers,  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  that  time,  was  openly  acknowledged 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was/lefended  as 
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a  necessary  measure  in  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Kedesdale  and  Lord  LiverpooL* 

The  reports  furnished  by  the  Home  Office 
Spy,  under  these  circumstances,  begin  with 
the  month  of  March,  and  take  the  form  of  a 
series  of  notes  introduced  as  follows: 

'  Mr.  Secretary: 

'  Since  I  entered  ^Ir.  Bowmore's  ser- 
vice, I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
my  eyes  and  ears  have  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  active  observation  ;  and  I  can  further  cer- 
tify that  my  means  of  making  myself  useful 
in  the  future  to  my  honourable  employers 
are  in  no  respect  diminislied.  Not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  my  true  character  is 
felt  by  any  person  in  the  liouse. 

First  Xote. 

'  The  young  gentleman  now  on  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Bowmore  is,  as  you  have  been  correctly 
informed,  Mr.  PercvLinwood.  Althouii^h  he 
is  eno^ao:ed  to  be  married  to  Miss  Bowmore, 

^  Readers  who  may  desire  to  test  the  author's  authority 
for  this  statement,  are  referred  to  '  The  Annual  Register  ' 
for  1817,  Chapters  I.  and  III.  ;  and,  further  on,  to  page 
OG  in  the  same  volume. 
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he  is  not  discreet  enous^b  to  conceal  a  certain 
Avanr  of  friendly  feeling,  on  his  part,  towards 
her  fiither.  The  young  lady  has  noticed 
this,  and  has  resented  it.  She  accuses  her 
lover  of  having  allowed  himself  to  be  pre- 
judiced against  Mr.  Bowmore  by  some 
slanderous  person  unknown. 

'  Mr.  Percy's  clumsy  defence  of  himself 
led  (in  my  hearing)  to  a  quarrel  !  Xothing 
but  his  prompt  submission  prevented  the 
marriage  engagement  from  being  broken  off. 

' ''  If  you  showed  a  want  of  confidence  in 
Me"  (I  heard  Miss  Charlotte  say),  ''I  might 
forgive  it.  But  when  you  show  a  want  of 
conhdence  in  a  man  so  noble  as  my  father,  I 
have  no  mercy  on  you.''  After  such  an  ex- 
pression of  filial  sentiment  as  this,  Mr.  Percy 
wisely  took  the  readiest  way  of  appealing  to 
the  lady's  indulgence.  The  young  man  has 
a  demand  on  Parliament  for  moneys  due  to 
his  father's  estate;  and  he  pleased  and  flat- 
tered  Miss  Charlotte  by  asking  Mr.  Bowmore 
to  advise  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  assert- 
ing his  claim.  By  way  of  advancing  his 
political  interests,  Mr.  Bowmore  introduced 
him  to  the  local   Hampden  Club;  and  Miss 
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Charlotte  rewarded  liim  with  a  generosity 
which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Her  lover  was  permitted  to  put  an  engage- 
ment ring  on  her  finger,  and  to  kiss  her 
afterwards  to  his  heart's  content.' 


Second  Xote. 

'  Mr.  Percy  has  paid  more  visits  to  the 
Republican  Club  ;  and  Justice  Bervie 
(father  of  the  Captain)  has  heard  of  it,  and 
has  written  to  his  son.  The  result  that 
might  have  been  expected  has  followed. 
Captain  Bervie  announces  his  return  to 
England,  to  exert  his  influence  for  political 
good  against  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bowmore 
for  political  evil. 

'  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Percy's  claim  has 
been  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  has  been  adjourned  for  further  consider- 
ation in  six  months'  time.  Both  the  gentle- 
men are  indignant — especially  ]\Ir.  Bow- 
more.  He  has  called  a  meetincf  of  the 
Club  to  consider  his  young  friend's  wrongs, 
and  has  proposed  the  election  of  ^[r.  Percy 
as  a  member  of  that  revolutionary  societ}'.' 

VOL.  III.  47 
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Third  Note. 

'  Mr.  Percy  has  been  elected.  Captain 
Bervie  has  tried  to  awaken  his  mind  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  that  threatens  him,  if 
he  persists  in  associating  with  liis  republican 
friends — and  has  utterly  failed.  Mr.  Bow- 
more  and  Mr.  Percy  have  made  speeches  at 
the  Club,  intended  to  force  the  latter  gentle- 
man's claim  on  the  immediate  attention  of 
Government.  Mr.  Bowmore's  flow  of 
frothy  eloquence  has  its  influence  (as  you 
know  from  our  shorthand  writers'  previous 
reports)  on  thousands  of  ignorant  people. 
As  it  seems  to  me,  the  reasons  for  at  once 
putting  this  man  in  prison  are  beyond 
dispute.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  include 
Mr.  Percy  in  the  order  of  arrest,  I  must 
not  venture  to  decide.  Let  me  only  hint 
that  his  seditious  speech  rivals  the  more 
elaborate  efforts  of  Mr.  Bowmore  himself 

'  So  much  for  the  present.  I  may  now 
respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the 
future. 

'On  the  second  of  April  next,  the  Club 
assembles   a    public   meeting,    "  in    aid    of 
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British  liberty,"  in  a  field  near  Dartford. 
Mr.  Bowmore  is  to  preside,  and  is  to  be 
escorted  afterwards  to  Westminster  Hall  on 
his  way  to  plead  Mr.  Percy's  cause,  in  his 
own  person,  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  quite  serious  in  declaring  that  "  the 
minions  of  Government  dare  not  touch  a 
hair  of  his  head."  Miss  Charlotte  agrees 
with  her  father.  And  Mr.  Percy  agrees 
with  Miss  Charlotte.  Such  is  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  house  in  which  I  am  acting 
the  part  of  domestic  servant. 

*  I  enclose  shorthand  reports  of  the 
speeches  recently  delivered  at  the  Hampden 
Club,  and  have  the  honour  of  waiting  for 
further  orders.' 

Fourth  Note. 

*  Your  commands  have  reached  me  by  this 
morning's  post. 

*I  immediately  waited  on  Justice  Bervie 
(in  plain  clothes,  of  course),  and  gave  him 
your  official  letter,  instructing  me  to  arrest 
Mr.  Bowmore  and  Mr.  Percy  Linwood. 

'  The  venerable  magistrate  hesitated. 

47—2 
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'  He  quite  understood  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  arrest  a  strict  secret,  in  the 
interests  of  Government.  The  only  reluc- 
tance he  felt  in  granting  the  warrant 
related  to  his  son's  intimate  friend.  But 
for  the  peremptory  tone  of  your  letter,  I 
really  believe  he  would  have  asked  you  to 
give  Mr.  Percy  time  for  consideration.  Not 
being  rash  enough  to  proceed  to  such  an 
extreme  as  this,  he  slily  consulted  the 
young  man's  interests  by  declining,  on 
formal  grounds,  to  date  the  warrant  earlier 
than  the  second  of  April.  Please  note  that 
my  visit  to  him  was  paid  at  noon,  on  the 
thirty -first  of  March. 

'  If  the  object  of  this  delay  (to  which  I 
was  obliged  to  submit)  is  to  offer  a  chance 
of  escape  to  Mr.  Percy,  the  same  chance 
necessarily  includes  Mr.  Bowmore,  whose 
name  is  also  in  the  warrant.  Trust  me  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  both  these  gentle- 
men ;  especially  on  Mr.  Bowmore.  He  is 
the  most  dangerous  man  of  the  two,  and 
the  most  likely,  if  he  feels  any  suspicions, 
to  slip  through  the  fingers  of  the  law. 

'  I  have  also  to  report  that  I  discovered 
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three  persons  in  the  hall  of  Justice  Bervie's 
house,  as  I  went  out. 

'  One  of  them  was  his  son,  the  Captain  ; 
one  was  his  daughter,  Miss  Bervie;  and  the 
third  was  that  smooth-tongued  old  soldier, 
Major  Mulvany.  If  the  escape  of  Mr. 
Bowmore  and  Mr.  Linwood  is  in  contempla- 
tion, mark  my  words  :  the  persons  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned  will  be  concerned  in  it 
— and  perhaps  Miss  Charlotte  herself  as 
well.  At  present,  she  is  entirely  unsus- 
picious of  any  misfortune  hanging  over  her 
head  ;  her  attention  being  absorbed  in  the 
preparation  of  her  bridal  finery.  As  an 
admirer  myself  of  the  fair  sex,  I  must  own 
that  it  seems  hard  on  the  girl  to  have  her 
lover  clapped  into  prison,  before  the  wedding- 
day. 

'  I  will  bring  you  word  of  the  arrest  my- 
self There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  catch 
the  afternoon  coach  to  London. 

*  Here — unless  something  happens  which 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee — my  report  may 
come  to  an  end.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    ELOPEMENT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April,  Mrs. 
Bowmore  was  left  alone  with  the  servants. 
Mr.  Bowmore  and  Percy  had  gone  out 
together  to  attend  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Club.  Shortly  afterwards  Miss  Charlotte 
had  left  the  cottage,  under  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

A  few  minutes  only  after  the  departure 
of  her  father  and  Percy,  she  received  a 
letter,  which  appeared  to  cause  her  the 
most  violent  agitation.  She  said  to  Mrs. 
Bowmore  : 

'  Mamma,  I  must  see  Captain  Bervie  for 
a  few  minutes  in  private,  on  a  matter  of 
serious  importance  to  all  of  us.  He  is 
waiting  at  the  front  gate,  and  he  Avill  come 
in  if  I  show  myself  at  the  hall  door.' 
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Upon  this,  Mrs.  Bowmore  had  asked  for 
an  explanation. 

'  There  is  no  time  for  explanation,'  was 
the  only  answer  she  received  ;  *  I  ask  you 
to  leave  me  for  five  minutes  alone  with  the 
Captain.' 

]\Irs,  Bowmore  still  hesitated.  Charlotte 
snatched  up  her  garden  hat,  and  declared 
wildly  that  she  would  go  out  to  Captain 
Bervie,  if  she  was  not  permitted  to  receive 
him  at  home.  In  the  face  of  this  declaration, 
Mrs.  Bowmore  yielded,  and  left  the  room. 

In  a  minute  more  the  Captain  made  his 
appearance. 

Although  she  had  given  way,  Mrs.  Bow- 
more was  not  disposed  to  trust  her  daughter, 
without  supervision,  in  the  society  of  a 
man  whom  Charlotte  herself  had  reviled  as 
a  slanderer  and  a  false  friend.  She  took  up 
her  position  in  the  veranda  outside  the 
parlour,  at  a  safe  distance  from  one  of  the 
two  windows  of  the  room,  which  had  been 
left  partially  open  to  admit  the  fresh  air. 
Here  she  waited  and  listened. 

The  conversation  was  for  some  time 
carried  on  in  whispers. 
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As  they  became  more  and  more  excited, 
both  Charlotte  and  Bervie  ended  in  uncon- 
sciously raising  their  voices. 

*  I  swear  it  to  you  on  my  faith  as  a 
Christian  !'  Mrs.  Bowmore  heard  the  Cap- 
tain say.  '  I  declare  before  God  who  hears 
me  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth!' 

And  Charlotte  had  answered,  with  a 
burst  of  tears  : 

'  I  can't  believe  you !  I  daren't  believe 
you !  Oh,  how  can  you  ask  me  to  do.  such 
a  thing?     Let  me  go !  let  me  go !' 

Alarmed  at  those  words,  Mrs.  Bowmore 
advanced  to  the  window,  and  looked  in. 

Bervie  had  put  her  daughter's  arm  on 
his  arm,  and  was  trying  to  induce  her  to 
leave  the  parlour  with  him.  She  resisted, 
and  implored  him  to  release  her.  He 
dropped  her  arm,  and  whispered  in  her 
ear.  She  looked  at  him — and  instantly 
made  up  her  mind. 

'  Let  me  tell  my  mother  where  I  am 
going,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I  will  consent.' 

'  Be  it  so !'  he  answered.  '  And  remember 
one  thing  ;  every  minute  is  precious  ;  the 
fewest  words  are  the  best.' 
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Mrs.  Bowmore  re-entered  the  cottage  by 
the  adjoining  room,  and  met  them  in  the 
passage.     In  few  words,  Charlotte  spoke. 

'  I  must  go  at  once  to  Justice  Bervie's 
house.  Don't  be  afraid,  mamma  !  I  know 
what  I  am  about,  and  I  know  I  am  right.' 

'  Going  to  Justice  Bervie's  !'  cried  Mrs. 
Bowmore,  in  the  utmost  extremity  of 
astonishment.  '  What  will  your  father  sav, 
what  will  Percy  think,  when  they  come 
back  from  the  Club  ?' 

'  My  sister  s  carriage  is  waiting  for  me 
close  by,'  Bervie  answered.  '  It  is  entirely 
at  Miss  Bowmore's  disposal.  She  can  easily 
get  back,  if  she  wishes  to  keep  her  visit  a 
secret,  before  Mr.  Bowmore  and  ^Ir.  Lin- 
wood  return.' 

He  led  her  to  the  door  as  he  spoke.  She 
ran  back,  and  kissed  her  mother  tenderly. 
Mrs.  Bowmore  called  to  them  to  wait. 

*  I  daren't  let  you  go,'  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  '  without  your  father's  leave  !' 

Charlotte  seemed  not  to  hear,  the  Captain 
seemed  not  to  hear.  They  ran  across  the 
front  garden,  and  through  the  gate — and 
were  out  of  sight  in  less  than  a  minute. 
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]\Iore  than  two  hours  passed  ;  the  sun 
sank  below  the  horizon,  and  still  there 
were  no  sio'ns  of  Charlotte's  return. 

Feeling  seriously  uneasy,  Mrs.  Bowmore 
crossed  the  room  to  ring  the  bell,  and  send 
the  man-servant  to  Justice  Bervie's  house  to 
hasten  her  daughter's  return. 

As  she  approached  the  fireplace,  she  was 
startled  by  a  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  in 
the  hall,  folloAved  by  a  loud  noise  as  of  some 
heavy  object  that  had  dropped  on  the  floor. 
She  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  parlour.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  spy-footman  passed  her,  running  out, 
apparently  in  pursuit  of  somebody,  at  the  top 
of  his  speed.  She  followed  him,  as  rapidly  as 
she  could,  across  the  little  front  garden,  to 
the  gate.  Arrived  in  the  road,  she  was  in 
time  to  see  him  vault  ujDon  the  luggage - 
board  at  the  back  of  a  post-chaise  before  the 
cottage,  just  as  the  postilion  started  the 
horses  on  their  way  to  London.  The  spy 
saw  Mrs.  Bowmore  looking  at  him,  and 
pointed,  with  an  insolent  nod  of  his  head, 
first  to  the  inside  of  the  vehicle,  and  then 
over  it  to    the  high-road  ;    signing  to  her 
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that  he  designed  to  accompany  the  person 
in  the  post-chaise  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 

Turning  to  go  back,  Mrs.  Bowmore  saw 
her  own  bewilderment  reflected  in  the  faces 
of  the  two  female  servants,  who  had  followed 
her  out. 

'  Who  can  the  footman  be  after,  ma'am  ?' 
asked  the  cook.  'Do  you  think  it's  a 
thief  ?' 

The  housemaid  pointed  to  the  post-chaise, 
barely  visible  in  the  distance. 

*  Simpleton  !'  she  said.  '  Do  thieves  travel 
in  that  way  ?  I  wish  my  master  had  come 
back,'  she  proceeded,  speaking  to  herself; 
'  I'm  afraid  there's  something  wrong.' 

Mrs.  Bowmore,  returning  throuf^fh  the 
garden-gate,  instantly  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  woman. 

'  What  makes  you  mention  your  master's 
name,  Amelia,  Avhen  you  fear  that  something 
is  wrong?'  she  asked. 

Amelia  changed  colour,  and  looked  con- 
fused. 

'  I  am  loath  to  alarm  you,  ma'am,'  slie 
said  ;  '  and  I  can't  rio^htlv  see  what  it  is 
my  duty  to  do.' 
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Mrs.  Bowmore's  heart  sank  within  her 
under  the  cruellest  of  all  terrors,  the  terror 
of  something  unknown.  ^  Don't  keep  me 
in  susj^ense/  she  said  faintly.  '  Whatever  it 
is,  let  me  know  it.' 

She  led  the  way  back  to  the  parlour. 
The  housemaid  followed  her.  The  cook 
(declining  to  be  left  alone)  followed  the 
housemaid. 

'  It  was  something  I  heard  early  this 
afternoon,  ma'am,'  Amelia  began.  '  Cook 
happened  to  be  busy ' 

The  cook  interposed  :  she  had  not  for- 
given the  housemaid  for  calling  her  a 
simj)leton.  '  No,  Amelia,  if  you  must  bring 
me  into  it — not  busy.  Uneasy  in  my  mind 
on  the  subject  of  the  souj).' 

*  I  don't  know  that  your  mind  makes 
much  difference,'  Amelia  resumed.  '  What 
it  comes  to  is  this — it  was  I,  and  not  you, 
who  went  into  the  kitchen-garden  for  the 
veo^etables.' 

'  J^ot  by  my  wish.  Heaven  knows  !'  per- 
sisted the  cook. 

'  Leave  the  room  !'  said  Mrs.  Bowmore. 
Even  her  patience  had  given  way  at  last. 
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The  cook  looked  as  if  she  declined  to 
believe  her  own  ears.  Mrs.  Bowmore 
pointed  to  the  door.  The  cook  said  *  Oh  ?' 
— accenting  it  as  a  question.  Mrs.  Bow- 
more's  finger  still  pointed.  The  cook,  in 
solemn  silence,  yielded  to  circumstances, 
and  banged  the  door. 

'I  was  getting  the  vegetables,  ma'am,' 
Amelia  proceeded,  '  when  I  heard  voices  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ^^aling.  The  Avood  is 
so  old  that  one  can  see  through  the  cracks 
easy  enough.  I  saw  my  master,  and  Mr. 
Linwood,  and  Captain  Bervie.  The  Caj^tain 
seemed  to  have  stojoped  the  other  two  on 
the  pathway  that  leads  to  the  field  ;  he 
stood,  as  it  might  be,  between  them  and  the 
back  way  to  the  house  —  and  he  spoke 
severely,  that  he  did  !' 

'  What  did  Captain  Bervie  say  ?' 

'  He  said  these  words,  ma'am  :  ''For  the 
last  time,  Mr.  Bowmore,"  says  he,  ''  will 
you  understand  that  you  are  in  danger,  and 
that  Mr.  Linwood  is  in  danger,  unless  you 
both  leave  this  neighbourhood  to-niirht  ?" 
My  master  made  light  of  it.  "  For  the  last 
time,"  says  he,  "  will  you  refer  us  to  a  proof 
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of  what  YOU  say,  and  allow  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves  ?"  "  I  have  told  you  already," 
says  the  Captain,  "  I  am  bound  by  my  dut}' 
towards  another  ]:)erson  to  keep  what  I 
know  a  secret/'  "Very  well,"  says  my 
master,  "  /  am  bound  by  my  duty  to  my 
country.  And  I  tell  you  this,"  says  he, 
in  his  high  and  mighty  way,  "  neither 
Government,  nor  the  spies  of  Government, 
dare  touch  a  hair  of  my  head  :  they  know 
it,  sir,  for  the  head  of  the  people's  friend !"  ' 

'  That's  quite  true,'  said  Mrs.  Bowmore, 
still  believing  in  her  husband  as  firmly  as 
ever. 

Amelia  went  on  : 

'  Captain  Bervie  didn't  seem  to  think  so/ 
she  said.  '  He  lost  his  temper.  "  What 
stuff!"  says  he  ;  "there's  a  Government  spy 
in  your  house  at  this  moment,  disguised  as 
your  footman."  j\Iy  master  looked  at  Mr. 
Linwood,  and  burst  out  laughing.  "  You 
won't  beat  that,  Captain,"  says  he,  "  if  you 
talk  till  doomsday."  He  turned  about 
without  a  word  more,  and  went  home.  The 
Captain  caught  Mr.  Linwood  by  the  arm,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone.    "  For  God's  sake," 
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says  he,  "  don't  follow  that  madman's 
example  I"  ' 

Mrs.  Bowmore  was  shocked.  '  Did  he 
really  call  my  husband  a  madman  ?'  she  asked. 

'  He  did  indeed,  ma'am — and  he  was  in 
earnest  about  it  too.  "  If  you  value  your 
liberty/'  he  says  to  Mr.  Lin  wood  ;  "  if  you 
hope  to  become  Charlotte's  husband,  consult 
your  own  safety.  I  can  give  you  a  pass- 
])ort.  Escape  to  France  and  wait  till  this 
trouble  is  over."  Mr.  Linwood  was  not  in 
tlie  best  of  tempers — Mr.  Linwood  shook 
him  off.  ^'  Charlotte's  father  will  soon  be 
my  father,"  says  he ;  "do  you  think  I  will 
desert  him  ?  My  friends  at  the  Club  have 
taken  up  my  claim  ;  do  you  think  I  will 
forsake  them  at  the  meeting  to-morrow  ? 
You  ask  me  to  be  unworthy  of  Charlotte, 
and  unworthy  of  my  friends — you  insult 
me,  if  you  say  more."  He  whipped  round 
on  his  heel,  and  followed  my  master.' 

^  And  what  did  the  Captain  do?' 

'  Lifted  up  his  hands,  ma'am,  to  the 
heavens,  and  looked — I  declare  it  turned 
my  blood  to  see  him.  If  there's  truth  in 
mortal  man,  it's  my  firm  belief ' 
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What  the  housemaid's  belief  was,  re- 
mained unexpressed.  Before  she  could  get 
to  her  next  word,  a  shriek  of  horror  from 
the  hall  announced  that  the  cook's  powers 
of  interruption  were  not  exhausted  yet. 

Mistress  and  servant  both  hurried  out,  in 
terror  of  they  knew  not  what.  There  stood 
the  cook,  alone  in  the  hall,  confronting  the 
stand  on  which  the  overcoats  and  hats  of 
the  men  of  the  family  were  placed. 

'Where's  the  master's  travelling-coafc?' 
cried  the  cook,  staring  wildly  at  an  un- 
occupied peg.  '  And  where's  his  cap  to 
match  ?  Oh  Lord,  he's  off  in  the  post-chaise ! 
and  the  footman's  after  him!' 

Simpleton  as  she  was,  the  woman  had 
blundered  on  a  very  serious  discovery. 

Coat  and  cap — both  made  after  a  foreign 
pattern,  and  both  strikingly  remarkable  in 
form  and  colour  to  English  eyes — had  un- 
questionably disappeared.  It  was  equally 
certain  that  they  were  well  known  to  the 
footman,  whom  the  Captain  had  declared  to 
be  a  spy,  as  the  coat  and  cap  which  his 
master  used  in  travelling.  Had  Mr. 
Bowmore  discovered  (since  the  afternoon) 
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that  he  T^'as  really  in  danpfer?  Had  the 
necessities  of  instant  flight  only  allowed 
him  time  enough  to  snatch  his  coat  and  cap 
out  of  the  hall?  And  had  the  treacherous 
man-servant  seen  him  as  he  was  making 
his  escape  to  the  post-chaise?  The  cook's 
conclusion  answered  all  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative — and,  if  Captain  Bervie's  words 
of  warning  had  been  correctly  reported,  the 
cook's  conclusion  for  once  was  not  to  be 
despised. 

Under  this  last  trial  of  her  fortitude,  Mrs. 
Bowmore's  feeble  reserves  of  endurance 
completely  gave  way.  The  poor  lady 
turned  faint  and  giddy.  Amelia  placed  her 
on  a  chair  in  the  hall,  and  told  the  cook  to 
open  the  front  door,  and  let  in  the  fresh  ain 
The  cook  obeyed  ;  and  instantly  broke 
out  with  a  second  terrific  scream  ;  an- 
nouncing nothing  less,  this  time,  than  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Bowmore  himself,  alive 
and  hearty,  returning  with  Percy  from  the 
meeting  at  the  Club ! 

The  inevitable  enquiries  and  explanations 
followed. 

Fully  assured,  as  he  had  declared  himself 
VOL.  III.  48 
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to  be,  of  the  sanctity  of  his  person  (politically 
speaking),  Mr.  Bowmore  turned  pale,  never- 
theless, when  he  looked  at  the  unoccuj)ied 
peg  on  his  clothes  stand.  Had  some  man 
unknown  personated  him  ?  And  had  a  post- 
chaise  been  hired  to  lead  an  impending 
pursuit  of  him  in  the  wrong  direction? 
What  did  it  mean?  Who  was  the  friend  to 
whose  services  he  was  indebted?  As  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  man-servant,  but  one 
interpretation  could  now  be  placed  on  them. 
They  distinctly  justified  what  Captain 
Bervie  had  said  of  him.  Mr.  Bowmore 
thought  of  the  Captain's  other  assertion, 
relating  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  making 
his  escape  ;  and  looked  at  Percy  in  silent 
dismay  ;  and  turned  paler  than  ever. 

Percy's  thoughts,  diverted  for  the  mo- 
ment only  from  the  lady  of  his  love,  returned 
to  her  with  renewed  fidelity.  '  Let  us 
hear  what  Charlotte  thinks  of  it,'  he  said. 
'  Where  is  she?' 

It  was  impossible  to  answer  this  question 
plainly  and  in  few  words. 

Terrified  at  the  effect  which  her  attempt 
at   explanation   produced  on    Percy,    help- 
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lessly  ignorant  when  she  was  called  upon 
to  account  for  her  daughter's  absence,  Mrs. 
Bowmore  could  only  shed  tears  and  express 
a  devout  trust  in  Providence.  Her  husband 
looked  at  the  new  misfortune  from  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view.  He  sat  down,  and 
slapped  his  forehead  theatrically  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand.  '  Thus  far,'  said  the 
patriot,  *  my  political  assailants  have  only 
struck  at  me  through  the  newspapers.  Now 
they  strike  at  me  through  my  child !' 

Percy  made  no  speeches.  There  was  a 
look  in  his  eyes  which  boded  ill  for  Captain 
Bervie  if  the  two  met.  '  I  am  going  to 
fetch  her,'  was  all  he  said,  *  as  fast  as  a 
horse  can  carry  me.' 

He  hired  his  horse  at  an  inn  in  the  town, 
and  set  forth  for  Justice  Bervie's  house  at  a 
gallop. 

During  Percy's  absence,  Mr.  Bowmore 
secured  the  front  and  back  entrances  to  the 
cottage  with  his  own  hands. 

These  first  precautions  taken,  he  ascended 
to  his  room,  and  packed  his  travelling-bag. 
*  Necessaries  for  my  use  in  prison,'  he  re- 

48—2 
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marked.  '  The  bloodhounds  of  Government 
are  after  me.'  '  Are  thev  after  Peicy,  too?' 
his  wife  ventured  to  ask.  Mr.  Bowmore 
looked  up  impatiently,  and  cried  'Pooh!' 
— as  if  Percy  was  of  no  consequence.  Mrs. 
Bowmore  thought  otherwise  :  the  good 
woman  privately  packed  a  bag  for  Percy, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  her  own  room. 

For  an  hour,  and  more  than  an  hour,  no 
event  of  any  sort  occurred. 

Mr.  Bowmore  stalked  up  and  down  the 
parlour,  meditating.  i\.t  intervals,  ideas 
of  flight  presented  themselves  attractively 
to  his  mind.  At  intervals,  ideas  of  the 
speech  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  public 
meeting  on  the  next  day  took  their  place. 
'If  I  fly  to-night,'  he  wisely  observed, 
'  what  will  become  of  my  speech  ?  I  will 
not  fly  to-night!  The  people  shall  hear 
me.' 

He  sat  down,  and  crossed  his  arms 
fiercely.  As  he  looked  at  his  wife  to  see 
what  efi*ect  he  had  produced  on  her,  the 
sound  of  heavy  carriage-wheels  and  the 
trampling  of  horses  penetrated  to  the  par- 
lour from  the  garden-gate. 
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Mr.  Bowmore  started  to  his  feet,  with 
every  appearance  of  having  suddenly  altered 
his  mind  on  the  question  of  flight.  Just 
as  he  reached  the  hall,  Percy's  voice  was 
heard  at  the  front-door.  '  Let  me  in. 
Instantly!     Instantly!' 

Mrs.  Bowmore  drew  back  the  bolts, 
before  the  servants  could  help  her.  *  Where 
is  Charlotte?'  she  cried  ;  seeing  Percy  alone 
on  the  doorstep. 

•  Gone  !'  Percy  answered  furiously. 
^  Eloped  to  Paris,  with  Captain  Bervie ! 
Read  her  own  confession.  They  were  just 
sending  the  messenger  with  it,  when  I 
reached  the  house.' 

He  handed  a  note  to  Mrs.  Bowmore,  and 
turned  aside  to  speak  to  her  husband  while 
she  read  it.  Charlotte  wrote  to  her  mother 
very  briefly ;  promising  to  explain  every- 
thing: on  her  return.  In  the  meantime, 
she  had  left  home  under  careful  protection 
— she  had  a  lady  for  her  companion  on 
the  journey — and  she  would  write  again 
from  Paris,  So  the  letter,  evidently  written 
in  great  haste,  began  and  ended. 

Percy  took  ^Ir.  Bowmore  to  the  window, 
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and  pointed  to  a  carriage  and  four  horses 
waiting  at  the  garden-gate. 

'  Do  you  come  with  me,  and  back  me 
with  your  authority  as  her  father  ?'  he 
asked  sternly.  '  Or  do  you  leave  me  to 
go  alone?' 

Mr.  Bowmore  was  famous  among  his 
admirers  for  his  '  happy  replies.'  He  made 
one  now. 

'  I  am  not  Brutus,'  he  said.  '  I  am  only 
Bowmore.  My  daughter  before  everything. 
Fetch  my  travelling-bag.' 

While  the  travellers'  bags  were  being 
placed  in  the  chaise,  Mr.  Bowmore  was 
struck  by  an  idea. 

He  produced  from  his  coat-pocket  a  roll 
of  many  paj)ers  thickly  covered  with  writing. 
On  the  blank  leaf  in  which  they  were  tied 
up,  he  wrote  in  the  largest  letters:  'Fright- 
ful domestic  calamity !  Vice-President  Bow- 
more obliged  to  leave  England!  Welfare 
of  a  beloved  daughter !  His  speech  will  be 
read  at  the  meeting  by  Secretary  Joskin, 
of  the  Club.  (Private  to  Joskin.  Have 
these  lines  j^rinted  and  posted  everywhere. 
And,  when  you  read  my  speech,  for  God's 
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sake  don't  drop  your  voice  at  the  ends  of 
the  sentences.') 

He  threw  down  the  pen,  and  embraced 
Mrs.  Bowmore  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  The  poor  woman  was  ordered 
to  send  the  roll  of  paper  to  the  Club,  with- 
out a  word  to  comfort  and  sustain  her  from 
her  husband's  lips.  Percy  spoke  to  her 
hopefully  and  kindly,  as  he  kissed  her 
cheek  at  parting. 

On  the  next  morning,  a  letter,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Bowmore,  was  delivered  at  the 
cottage  by  private  messenger. 

Opening  the  letter,  she  recognised  the 
handwriting  of  her  husband's  old  friend, 
and  her  old  friend — Major  ^lulvany.  In 
breathless  amazement,  she  read  these  lines: 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Bowa[ore  : 

'  In  matters  of  importance,  the 
ijfolden  rule  is  never  to  waste  words.  I 
have  performed  one  of  the  great  actions  of 
mv  life — I  have  saved  your  husband. 

'  How  I  discovered  that  mv  friend  was 
in  danger,  I  must  not  tell  you  at  present. 
Let  it  be  enough  if  I  say  that  I  have  been 
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a  a'uest  under  Justice  Bervie's  hospitable 
roof,  and  that  I  know  of  a  Home  Office 
spy  who  has  taken  you  unawares  under 
pretence  of  being  your  footman.  If  I  had 
not  circumvented  him,  the  scoundrel  would 
have  imprisoned  your  husband,  and  another 
dear  friend  of  mine.     This  is   how   I  did 

it. 

*  I  must  begin  by  appealing  to  your 
memory. 

^  Do  you  happen  to  remember  that  your 
husband  and  I  are  as  near  as  may  be  of 
about  the  same  height  ?  Very  good,  so 
far.  Did  you,  in  the  next  place,  miss 
Bowmore's  travelling  coat  and  cap  from 
their  customary  peg  ?  I  am  the  thief, 
dearest  lady;  I  put  them  on  my  own 
humble  self  Did  you  hear  a  sudden  noise 
in  the  hall?  Oh,  forgive  me — I  made  the 
noise  !  And  it  did  just  what  I  wanted 
of  it.  It  brought  the  spy  up  from  the 
kitchen,  suspecting  that  something  might 
be  wrong. 

'  What  did  the  wretch  see  when  he  got 
into  the  hall  ?  His  master,  in  travelling 
costume,   running  out.     What  did  he  find 
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when  he  reached  the  warden?  His  master 
escaping,  in  a  post-chaise,  on  the  road  to 
London.  What  did  he  do,  the  born  black- 
guard that  he  was  ?  Jumped  up  behind 
the  chaise,  to  make  sure  of  his  prisoner. 
It  was  dark  when  we  got  to  London.  In 
a  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  I  was  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  in  at  my  own  door,  before  he 
could  look  me  in  the  face. 

'  The  date  of  the  warrant,  you  must 
know,  obliged  him  to  wait  till  the  morn- 
ing. All  that  night,  he  and  the  Bow 
Street  runners  kept  watcli.  They  came  in 
with  the  sunrise — and  who  did  they  find? 
Major  Mulvany  snug  in  his  bed,  and  as 
innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.  Oh,  they 
did  their  duty!  Searched  the  place  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  "garrets — and  orave  it 
up.  There's  but  one  thing  I  regret — I  let 
the  spy  off  without  a  good  thrashing.  No 
matter.     I'll  do  it  yet,  one  of  these  days. 

'  Let  me  know  the  first  good  news  of 
our  darling  fugitives,  and  I  shall  be  more 
than  rewarded  for  what  little  I  have  done. 
'  Your  always  devoted, 

'  Terknce  Mulvany.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

PURSUIT    AND    DISCOVERY. 

Feeling  himself  hurried  away  on  the  road 
to  Dover,  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry 
him,  Mr.  Bowmore  had  leisure  to  criticise 
Percy's  conduct,  from  his  own  purely  selfish 
point  of  view. 

'  If  you  had  listened  to  my  advice,'  he 
said,  '  you  would  have  treated  that  man 
Bervie  like  the  hypocrite  and  villain  that 
he  is.  But  no !  you  trusted  to  your  own 
crude  impressions.  Having  given  him 
your  hand  after  the  duel  (I  would  have 
given  him  the  contents  of  my  pistol !)  you 
hesitated  to  withdraw  it  again,  when  that 
slanderer  appealed  to  your  friendship  not 
to  cast  him  off.  Now  you  see  the  conse- 
quence !* 
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'Wait  till  we  get  to  Paris!'  All  the 
ingenuity  of  Percy's  travelling  companion 
failed  to  extract  from  him  any  other  answer 
than  that. 

Foiled  so  far,  Mr.  Bowmore  began  to 
start  difficulties  next.  Had  they  money 
enough  for  the  journey?  Percy  touched 
his  pocket,  and  answered  shortly,  '  Plenty.' 
Had  they  passports?  Percy  sullenly  showed 
a  letter.  '  There  is  the  necessary  voucher 
from  a  magistrate,'  he  said.  '  The  consul 
at  Dover  will  give  us  our  passports.  Mind 
this!'  he  added,  in  warning  tones,  '  I  have 
pledged  my  word  of  honour  to  Justice 
Bervie,  that  we  have  no  political  object 
in  view  in  travelling  to  France.  Keep  your 
politics  to  yourself,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.' 

^Ir.  Bowmore  listened  in  blank  amaze- 
ment. Charlotte's  lover  was  appearing  in  a 
new  character — the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  respect  for  Charlotte's  father  ! 

It  was  useless  to  talk  to  him.  He 
deliberately  checked  any  further  attempts 
at  conversation,  by  leaning  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  closing  his  eyes.     The  truth 
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is,  Mr,  Bowmore's  own  langiiap^e  and  con- 
duct were  insensibly  producing  the  salutary 
impression  on  Percy's  mind,  Avhich  Bervie 
had  vainly  tried  to  convey,  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  Charlotte's  influence 
against  him.  Throughout  the  journey, 
Percy  did  exactly  what  Bervie  had  once 
entreated  him  to  do — he  kept  Mr.  Bowmore 
at  a  distance. 

At  every  stage,  they  inquired  after  the 
fugitives.  At  every  stage,  they  were 
answered  by  a  more  or  less  intelligible 
description  of  Bervie  and  Charlotte,  and 
of  the  lady  who  accompanied  them,  l^o 
disguise  had  been  attempted  ;  no  person 
had  in  any  case  been  bribed  to  conceal  the 
truth. 

When  the  first  tumult  of  his  emotions 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  this  strange 
circumstance  associated  itself  in  Percy's 
mind  with  the  equally  unaccountable  con- 
duct of  Justice  Bervie,  on  his  arrival  at  the 
manor  house. 

The  old  gentleman  met  his  visitor  in  the 
hall,  without  expressing,  and  apparently 
without  feeling,  any  indignation  at  his  son's 
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conduct.  It  was  even  useless  to  appeal  to 
liim  for  information.  He  only  said,  '  I  am 
not  in  Arthur's  confidence  ;  he  is  of  age, 
and  my  daughter  (who  has  volunteered  to 
accompany  him)  is  of  age.  I  have  no  claim 
to  control  them.  I  believe  they  have  taken 
Miss  Bowmore  to  Paris  ;  and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it.' 

He  had  shown  the  same  dense  insensibility 
in  giving  his  official  voucher  for  the  pass- 
ports. Percy  had  only  to  satisfy  him  on 
the  question  of  politics  ;  and  the  document 
was  drawn  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Such 
had  been  the  father's  behaviour  ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  son  now  exhibited  the  same 
shameless  composure.  To  what  conclusion 
did  this  discovery  point  ?  Percy  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  answer  that  question  in 
despair. 

They  reached  Dover  towards  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

At  the  pier-head  they  found  a  coast - 
guardsman  on  duty,  and  received  more 
information. 

In  1817  the  communication  with  France 
was  still  by  sailing-vessels.     Arriving  long 
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after  the  departure  of  the  regular  packet, 
Bervie  had  hired  a  lugger,  and  had  sailed 
with  the  two  ladies  for  Calais,  having  a 
fresh  breeze  in  his  favour.  Percy's  first 
angry  impulse  was  to  follow  him  instantly. 
The  next  moment  he  remembered  the  in- 
surmountable obstacle  of  the  passports.  The 
Consul  would  certainly  not  grant  those 
essentially  necessary  documents  at  two  in 
the  morning  ! 

The  only  alternative  was  to  wait  for  the 
regular  packet,  which  sailed  some  hours 
later — between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  In  this  case,  they  might  apply 
for  their  passports  before  the  regular  office 
hours,  if  they  explained  the  circumstances, 
backed  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate's 
letter. 

Mr.  Bowmore  followed  Percy  to  the 
nearest  inn  that  was  open,  sublimely  in- 
different to  the  dela^^s  and  difficulties  of 
the  journey.  He  ordered  refreshments  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  performing  a 
melancholy  duty  to  himself,  in  the  name  of 
humanity. 

'  When  I  think  of  my  speech,'  he  said,  at 
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supper,  '  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  people. 
In  a  few  hours  more,  they  will  assemble  in 
their  thousands,  eao^er  to  hear  me.  And 
what  will  they  see  ?  Joskin  in  my  place  I 
Joskin  with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand  I 
Joskin,  who  drops  his  voice  at  the  ends  of 
his  sentences  !  I  will  never  forcfive  Char- 
lotte.  AVaiter,  another  glass  of  brandy  and 
water.' 

After  an  unusually  quick  passage  across 
the  Channel,  the  travellers  landed  on  the 
French  coast,  before  the  defeated  spy  had 
returned  from  London  to  Dartford  by  stage- 
coach. Continuing  their  journey  by  post  as 
far  as  Amiens,  they  reached  that  city  in  time 
to  take  their  places  by  the  diligence  to  Paris. 

Arrived  in  Paris,  they  encountered  another 
incomprehensible  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Bervie. 

Among  the  persons  assembled  in  tlie 
yard  to  see  the  arrival  of  the  diligence  was 
a  man  with  a  morsel  of  paper  in  his  hand, 
evidently  on  the  look-out  for  some  person 
whom  he  expected  to  discover  among  the 
travellers.  After  consulting  his  bit  of  paper, 
he  looked    Avith   steady  attention  at  Percy 
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and  Mr.  Bowmore,  and  suddenly  approached 
them.  '  If  you  wish  to  see  the  Captain,'  he 
said,  in  broken  Enfylish,  '  you  will  find  him 
at  that  hotel.'  He  handed  a  printed  card 
to  Percy,  and  disappeared  amoDg  the  crowd 
before  it  was  possible  to  question  him. 

Even  Mr.  Bowmore  gave  way  to  human 
weakness,  and  condescended  to  feel  astonished 
in  the  face  of  such  an  event  as  this.  '  What 
next!'  he  exclaimed. 

'  Wait  till  we  get  to  the  hotel,'  said 
Percy. 

In  half  an  hour  more  the  landlord  had 
received  them,  and  the  waiter  had  led  them 
to  the  right  door.  Percy  pushed  the  man 
aside,  and  burst  into  the  room. 

Captain  Bervie  w^as  alone,  reading  a  news- 
paper. Before  the  first  furious  words  had 
escaped  Percy's  lips,  Bervie  silenced  him  by 
pointing  to  a  closed  door  on  the  right  of 
the  fireplace. 

'  She  is  in  that  room,'  he  said  ;  '  speak 
quietly,  or  you  may  frighten  her.  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say,'  he  added,  as 
Percy  stepped  nearer  to  him.  '  Will  you  hear 
me   in  my  own   defence,  and   then   decide 
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whether  I  am  the  greatest  scoundrel  living, 
or  the  best  friend  you  ever  had  ?' 

He  put  the  question  kindly,  with  some- 
thing that  was  at  once  grave  and  tender  in 
his  look  and  manner.  The  extraordinary 
composure  with  which  he  acted  and  spoke 
had  its  tranquilhsing  influence  over  Percv. 
He  felt  himself  surprised  into  giving  Bervie 
a  hearing. 

'  I  will  tell  you  first  what  I  have  done/ 
the  Captain  ]oroceeded,  '  and  next  why  I  did 
it.  I  have  taken  it  on  myself,  Mr.  Linwood, 
to  make  an  alteration  in  your  weddino* 
arrangements.  Instead  of  being  married  at 
Dartford  church,  you  will  be  married  (if 
you  see  no  objection)  at  the  chapel  of  the 
embassy  in  Paris,  by  my  old  college  friend 
the  cha])lain.' 

This  was  too  much  for  Percy's  self-control. 
'  Your  audacity  is  beyond  belief,'  he  broke 
out. 

'  And  beyond  endurance,'  ^Ir.  Bowmore 
added.  '  Understand  this,  sir  !  Whatever 
your  defence  may  be,  I  object,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  made  the  victim  of  a 
trick.' 

VOL.  III.  \\) 
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'  You  are  the  victim  of  your  own  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  profit  by  a  plain  warning/ 
Bervie  rejoined.  'At  the  eleventh  hour,  I 
entreated  you,  and  I  entreated  Mr.  Lin  wood, 
to  provide  for  your  own  safety ;  and  I  spoke 
in  vain.' 

Percy's  joatience  gave  way  once  more. 

*  To  use  your  own  language,'  he  said,  '  I 
have  still  to  decide  whether  you  have  be- 
haved towards  me  like  a  scoundrel  or  a 
friend.  You  have  said  nothing  to  justify 
yourself  yet.' 

^  Very  well  put  !'  Mr.  Bowmore  chimed 
in.  ^  Come  to  the  point,  sir !  My  daughter's 
reputation  is  in  question.' 

'  Miss  Bowmore's  reputation  is  not  in  ques- 
tion for  a  single  instant,'  Bervie  answered. 
'  My  sister  has  been  the  companion  of  her 
journey  from  first  to  last.' 

'  Journey  ?'  Mr.  Bowmore  repeated  in- 
dignantly. '  I  want  to  know,  sir,  what  the 
journey  means.  As  an  outraged  father,  I 
ask  one  plain  question.  Why  did  you  run 
away  with  my  daughter  ?' 

Bervie  took  a  sUp  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Percy  with  a  smile. 
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It  was  a  copy  of  the  warrant  which 
Justice  Bervie's  duty  had  compelled  him  to 
issue  for  the  '  arrest  of  Orlando  Bowmore 
and  Percy  Linwood.'  There  was  no  dansfer 
in  divulging  the  secret  now.  British  war- 
rants were  waste-paper  in  France,  in  those 
days. 

*  I  ran  away  with  the  bride,'  Bervie  said 
coolly,  'in  the  certain  knowledge  that  you 
and  Mr.  Bowmore  would  run  after  me.  If 
I  had  not  forced  you  both  to  follow  me  out 
of  England  on  the  first  of  April,  you  would 
have  been  made  State  prisoners  on  the 
second.  What  do  you  say  to  ray  conduct 
now  ?' 

'  Wait,  Percy,  before  you  answer  him,' 
Mr.  Bowmore  interposed.  '  He  is  ready 
enouofh  at  excusino^  himself.  But,  observe 
— he  hasn't  a  word  to  say  in  justification  of 
my  daughter's  readiness  to  run  away  with 
him.' 

'  Have  you  quite  done  ?'  Bervie  asked  as 
quietly  as  ever. 

Mr.  Bowmore  reserved  the  right  of  all 
others  which  he  most  prized,  the  right  of 
using  his  tongue.      '  For  the  present,'  he 

49—2 
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answered  in  his  loftiest  manner,  '  I  have 
done.' 

Bervie  proceeded  :  '  Your  daughter  con- 
sented to  run  awav  with  me,  because  I  took 
her  to  my  father's  house,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  trust  her  with  the  secret  of  the 
coming  arrests.  She  had  no  choice  left  but 
to  let  her  obstinate  father  and  her  misguided 
lover  go  to  prison — or  to  take  her  place 
with  my  sister  and  me  in  the  travelling- 
carriage.'  He  appealed  once  more  to  Percy. 
'  My  friend,  you  remember  the  day  when 
you  spared  my  life.  Have  I  remembered  it, 
too?' 

For  once,  there  was  an  Englishman  who 
was  not  contented  to  express  the  noblest 
emotions  that  humanity  can  feel  by  the 
commonplace  ceremony  of  shaking  hands. 
Percy's  heart  overflowed.  In  an  outburst 
of  unutterable  gratitude  he  threw  himself 
on  Bervie's  breast.  As  brothers  the  two 
men  embraced.  As  brothers  thev  loved 
and  trusted  one  another,  from  that  day 
forth. 

The  door  on  the  right  was  softly  opened 
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from  within.  A  charming  face — the  dark 
eyes  bright  with  happy  tears,  the  rosy  lips 
just  opening  into  a  smile — peeped  into  the 
room.  A  low  sweet  voice,  wdth  an  imder- 
note  of  trembling  in  it,  made  this  modest 
protest,  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry'  : 

*  When  you  have  quite  done,  Percy,  wdth 
our  good  friend,  perhaps  you  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  ME  ?' 


LAST   WORDS. 

The  persons  immediately  interested  in  the 
marriage  of  Percy  and  Charlotte  were  the 
only  persons  present  at  the  ceremony. 

At  the  little  breakfast  afterwards,  in  the 
French  hotel,  Mr.  Bowmore  insisted  on 
making  a  speech  to  a  select  audience  of  six 
— namely  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the 
bridesmaid,  the  Chaplain,  the  Captain,  and 
Mrs.  Bowmore.  But  what  does  a  small 
audience  matter  ?  The  English  frenzy  for 
making  speeches  is  not  to  be  cooled  by 
such  a  trifle  as  that.  At  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  exjDiring  forces  of  Nature  will 
hear  a  dreadful  voice — the  voice  of  the  last 
Englishman  delivering  the  last  speech. 

Percy  wisely  made  his  honeymoon  a  long 
one  ;  he  determined  to  be  quite  sure  of  his 
superior    influence    over    his    wife,    before 
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he  trusted  her  within   reach  of  lier  father 
again. 

Mr.  and  Mr?.  Bowmore  accomjoanied 
Captain  Bervie  and  Miss  Bervie  on  their 
way  back  to  England,  as  far  as  Boulogne. 
In  that  pleasant  tOAvn,  the  banished  patriot 
set  up  his  tent.  It  was  a  cheaj^er  place  to 
live  in  than  Paris,  and  it  was  conveniently 
close  to  England,  Avhen  he  had  quite  made 
up  his  mind  whether  to  be  an  exile  on  the 
Continent,  or  to  go  back  to  his  own  country 
and  be  a  martyr  in  prison.  In  the  end,  the 
course  of  events  settled  that  question  for 
him.  Mr.  Bowmore  returned  to  Eno^lan'h 
with  the  return  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aci. 


The  years  passed.  Percy  and  Charlotte 
(judged  from  the  romantic  point  of  view) 
became  two  uninteresting  married  people, 
Bervie  (always  remaining  a  bachelor)  rose 
steadily  in  his  profession,  through  the  higher 
grades  of  military  rank.  Mr.  Bowmore, 
wisely  overlooked  by  a  new  Government, 
sank  back  again  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  shrewd  Ministers  would  never  have 
assisted  him  to  emerge.     The  one  subject  of 
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interest  left,  among  the  persons  of  this  little 
drama,  was  now  represented  by  Doctor 
Lagarde.  Thus  far,  not  a  trace  had  been 
discovered  of  the  French  physician,  who  had 
so  strangely  associated  the  visions  of  his 
magnetic  sleep  with  the  destinies  of  the  two 
men  who  had  consulted  him. 

Steadfastly  maintaining  his  own  opinion 
of  the  prediction  and  the  fulfilment,  Bervie 
persisted  in  believing  that  he  and  Lagarde 
(or  Percy  and  Lagarde)  were  yet  destined 
to  meet,  and  resume  the  unfinished  consul- 
tation at  the  point  where  it  had  been  broken 
oiF.  Persons,  happy  in  the  possession  of 
'  sound  common  sense,'  who  declared  the 
prediction  to  be  skilled  guess-work,  and  the 
fulfilment  manifest  coincidence,  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  finding  Doctor  Lagarde  as  closely 
akin  to  that  other  celebrated  idea  of  findinij: 
the  needle  in  the  bottle  of  hay.  But  Bervie's 
obstinacy  was  proverbial.  Nothing  shook 
his  confidence  in  his  own  convictions. 

More  than  thirteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  consultation  at  the  Doctor's  lodg- 
ings, when  Bervie  went  to  Paris  to  spend  a 
summer  holiday  with  his  friend,  the  chaplain 
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to  the  English  embassy.  His  last  words  to 
Percy  and  Charlotte  when  he  took  his  leave 
were :  '  Suppose  I  meet  with  Doctor  La- 
garde?' 

It  was  then  the  year  1830.  Bervie 
arrived  at  his  friend's  rooms  on  the  24th 
of  July.  On  the  27th  of  the  month,  the 
famous  revolution  broke  out  which  dethroned 
Charles  the  Tenth  in  three  days. 

On  the  second  day,  Bervie  and  his  host 
ventured  into  the  streets,  watching  the  re- 
volution (like  other  reckless  Englishmen)  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives.  In  the  confusion 
around  them,  they  were  separated.  Bervie, 
searching  for  his  companion,  found  his  pro- 
gress stopped  by  a  barricade,  which  liad  been 
desperately  attacked,  and  desperately  de- 
fended. Men  in  blouses  and  men  in  uniform 
lay  dead  and  dying  together:  the  tricoloured 
flag  waved  over  them,  in  token  of  the  victory 
of  the  people. 

Bervie  had  just  revived  a  poor  w retell 
with  a  drink  from  an  overthrown  bowl  of 
water,  which  still  had  a  few  drops  left  in  it, 
w^hen  he  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder 
from  behind.     He  turned  and  discovered  a 
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National  Guard,  who  had  been  watching  his 
charitable  action.  '  Give  a  helping  hand  to 
that  poor  fellow,'  said  the  citizen- soldier, 
pointing  to  a  workman  standing  near, 
grimed  with  blood  and  gunpowder.  The 
tears  were  rolling  down  the  man's  cheeks. 
'■  I  can't  see  my  way,  sir,  for  cr^dng,'  he  said. 
'  Help  me  to  carry  that  sad  burden  into  the 
next  street.'  He  pointed  to  a  rude  wooden 
litter,  on  which  lay  a  dead  or  wounded  man, 
his  face  and  breast  covered  with  an  old 
cloak.  '  There  is  the  best  friend  the  people 
ever  had,'  the  workman  said.  '  He  cured 
us,  comforted  us,  respected  us,  loved  us. 
And  there  he  lies,  shot  dead  while  he  was 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies alike!' 

'  Whoever  he  is,  he  has  died  nobly,'  Ber- 
vie  answered.     *  May  I  look  at  him  ?' 

The  workman  signed  that  he  might  look. 

Bervie  lifted  the  cloak — and  met  with 
Doctor  Lagarde  once  more. 
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YANKEE, 

[preliminary  statements  of  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  collected  at  the 
office  of  the  solicitor.] 


I. 


No.  1. — Miss  Bertha  Laroche^  of  Nctth- 
(jrove  Hall.,  testifies  and  says : — 

Towards  the  middle  of  June,  in  the  year 
1817,  I  went  to  take  the  Avaters  at  Maples - 
worth,  in  Derbyshire,  accompanied  by  my 
nearest  living  relative — my  aunt. 

I  am  an  only  child;  and  I  was  twenty-one 
years  old  at  my  last  birthday.  On  coming 
of  age  I  inherited  a  house  and  lands  in 
Derbyshire,  together  with  a  fortune  in 
money  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  only  education  which  I  have  received 
has  been  obtained  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  my  life  ;  and  I  have  thus  far 
seen  nothing  of  Society,  in  England  or  in 
any  other  civilized  part  of  the  world.  I  can 
be  a  competent  witness,  it  seems,  in  spite  of 
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these  disadvantages.     Anyhow,  I  mean  to 
tell  the  truth. 

My  father  was  a  French  colonist  in  the 
island  of  Saint  Domingo.  He  died  while  I 
was  very  young  ;  leaving  to  my  mother  and 
to  me  just  enough  to  live  on,  in  the  remote 
part  of  the  island  in  which  our  little  pro- 
perty was  situated.  My  mother  was  an 
Englishwoman.  Her  delicate  health  made 
it  necessary  for  her  to  leave  me,  for  many 
hours  of  the  day,  under  the  care  of  our 
household  slaves.  I  can  never  forget  their 
kindness  to  me  ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
ignorance  equalled  their  kindness.  If  we 
had  been  rich  enough  to  send  to  France  or 
England  for  a  competent  governess  we 
mitJ'ht  have  done  very  well.  But  we  were 
not  rich  enough.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  was  nearly  thirteen  years  old  before 
I  had  learnt  to  read  and  write  correctly. 

Four  more  years  passed — and  then  there 
came  a  wonderful  event  in  our  lives,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  the  change  from 
Saint  Domingo  to  England. 

My  mother  was  distantly  related  to  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  English  family.     She 
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seriously  offended  these  proud  people  by 
marryinof  an  obscure  foreio^ner,  who  had 
nothing  to  live  on  but  his  morsel  of  land  in 
the  West  Indies.  Having  no  expectations 
from  her  relatives,  my  mother  preferred 
happiness  with  the  man  she  loved  to  every 
other  consideration  ;  and  I,  for  one,  think 
she  was  right.  From  that  moment  she  was 
cast  off  by  the  head  of  the  family.  For 
eighteen  years  of  her  life,  as  wife,  mother, 
and  widow,  no  letters  came  to  her  from  her 
English  home.  AYe  had  just  celebrated  my 
seventeenth  birthday  when  the  first  letter 
came.  It  informed  my  mother  that  no  less 
than  three  lives,  which  stood  between  her 
and  the  inheritance  of  certain  portions  of 
the  family  property,  had  been  swept  away 
by  death.  The  estate  and  the  fortune  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  had  fallen  to  her 
in  due  course  of  law,  and  her  survivinc" 
relatives  were  magnanimously  ready  to  for- 
give her  at  last ! 

We  wound  up  our  affairs  at  Saint  Do- 
mingo, and  we  went  to  England  to  take 
possession  of  our  new  wealth. 

At   first,    the   return   to   her  native   air 
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seemed  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  my 
mother's  health.  But  it  was  a  temporary 
improvement  only.  Her  constitution  had 
been  fatally  injured  by  the  West  Indian 
climate,  and  just  as  we  had  engaged  a  com- 
petent person  to  look  after  my  neglected 
education,  my  constant  attendance  Avas 
needed  at  my  mother's  bedside.  We  loved 
each  other  dearly,  and  we  wanted  no 
strange  nurses  to  come  between  us.  My 
aunt  (my  mother's  sister)  relieved  me  of 
my  cares  in  the  intervals  when  I  wanted 
rest. 

For  seven  sad  months  our  dear  sufferer 
lingered.  I  have  only  one  remembrance 
to  comfort  me  ;  my  mother's  last  kiss  was 
mine — she  died  peacefully  with  her  head 
on  my  bosom. 

I  was  nearly  nineteen  years  old  before  I 
had  sufficiently  rallied  my  courage  to  be 
able  to  think  seriously  of  myself  and  my 
prospects. 

At  that  age  one  does  not  willingly  submit 
one's  self  for  the  first  time  to  the  authority 
of  a  governess.  Having  my  aunt  for  a 
companion   and  protectress,   I  proposed  to 
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engage  my  own  masters  and  to  superintend 
my  own  education. 

My  plans  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  He  declarer! 
(most  unjustly,  as  the  event  proved)  that 
my  aunt  was  not  a  fit  person  to  take  care 
of  me.  She  had  passed  all  the  later  years 
of  her  life  in  retirement.  A  good  creature, 
he  admitted,  in  her  own  way,  but  she  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  world  and  no  firmness 
of  character.  The  right  person  to  act  as 
my  chaperon,  and  to  superintend  my  edu- 
cation, was  the  high-minded  and  accom- 
plished woman  who  had  taught  his  own 
daughters. 

I  declined,  with  all  needful  gratitude  and 
respect,  to  take  his  advice.  The  bare  idea 
of  livino^  with  a  strano'er  so  soon  after  my 
mother's  death  revolted  me.  Besides,  I  liked 
my  aunt  and  my  aunt  liked  me.  Being- 
made  acquainted  with  my  decision,  the  head 
of  the  family  cast  me  off,  exactly  as  he  had 
cast  off  my  mother  before  me. 

So  I  lived  in  retirement  with  my  good 
aunt,  and  studied  industriously  to  improve 
my  mind    until    my  twenty-first   birthday 

VOL.  III.  50 
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came.  I  was  now  an  heiress,  privileged  to 
think  and  act  for  myself.  My  aunt  kissed 
me  tenderly.  We  talked  of  my  poor  mother, 
and  we  cried  in  each  other's  arms  on  the 
memorable  day  which  made  a  wealthy 
Avoman  of  me.  In  a  little  time  more,  other 
troubles  than  vain  regrets  for  the  dead  were 
to  try  me,  and  other  tears  were  to  fill  my 
eyes  than  the  tears  which  I  had  given  to 
the  memory  of  my  mother. 


II. 


I  MAY  now  return  to  my  visit,  in  June,  1817, 
to  the  healing  springs  at  Maplesworth. 

This  famous  inland  watering-place  was 
only  between  nine  and  ten  miles  from  my 
new  home  called  Nettlegrove  Hall.  I  had 
been  feeling  weak  and  out  of  spirits  for 
some  months,  and  our  medical  adviser 
recommended  change  of  scene  and  a  trial  of 
the  waters  at  Maplesworth.  My  aunt  and 
I  established  ourselves  in  comfortable 
apartments,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  chief  doctor  in  the  place.  This  other- 
wise harmless  and  worthy  man  proved, 
strangely  enough,  to  be  the  innocent  cause 
of  the  trials  and  troubles  which  beset  me  at 
the  outset  of  my  new  life. 

The  day  after  we  had  presented  our  letter 
of  introduction,  we  met  the  doctor  on  the 
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public  walk.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
strangers,  both  young  men,  and  both  (so 
far  as  my  ignorant  opinion  went)  persons 
of  some  distinction,  judging  by  their  dress 
and  manners.  The  doctor  said  a  few  kind 
words  to  us,  and  rejoined  his  two  com- 
panions. Both  the  gentlemen  looked  at 
me,  and  both  took  off  their  hats  as  my  aunt 
and  I  proceeded  on  our  walk. 

I  own  I  thought  occasionally  of  the  well- 
bred  strangers  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
especially  of  the  shortest  of  the  two,  who 
was  also  the  handsomest  of  the  two  to  my 
thinking.      If  this  confession  seems  rather 
a  bold  one,  remember,  if  you  please,  that  I 
had  never  been  taught  to  conceal  my  feelings 
at    Saint    Domingo,    and  that   the    events 
which  followed  our  arrival  in  England  had 
kept    me    completely    secluded    from    the 
society  of  other  young  ladies  of  my  age. 

The  next  day,  while  I  was  drinking  my 
glass  of  healing  water  (extremely  nasty 
water,  by  the  way),  the  doctor  joined  us. 

While  he  was  asking  me  about  my  health, 
the  two  strangers  made  their  ajipearance 
again,  and  took  oif  their  hats  again.     They 
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both  looked  expectantly  at  the  doctor,  and 
the  doctor  (in  performance  of  a  promise 
which  he  had  already  made,  as  I  privately 
suspected)  formally  introduced  them  to  my 
aunt  and  to  me.  First  (I  put  the  hand- 
somest man  first)  Captain  Arthur  Stanwick, 
of  the  army,  home  from  India  on  leave,  and 
staying  at  Maplesworth  to  take  the  waters  ; 
secondly,  Mr.  Lionel  Yarleigh,  of  Boston,  in 
America,  visitino;  Eno^land,  after  travellino- 
all  over  Europe,  and  stopping  at  Maples- 
worth  to  keep  company  with  his  friend  the 
Captain. 

On  their  introduction,  the  two  gentlemen, 
observing,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  a  little  shy, 
forbore  delicately  from  pressing  their  society 
on  us. 

Captain  Stanwick,  with  a  beautiful  smile, 
and  with  teeth  worthy  of  the  smile,  stroked 
his  whiskers,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  found 
any  benefit  from  taking  the  waters.  He 
afterwards  spoke  in  great  praise  of  the 
charming  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maplesworth,  and  then  turning  away, 
addressed  his  next  words  to  my  aunt.  Mr. 
Varleigh    took   his  place.     Speaking  with 
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perfect  gravity,   and   with  no  whiskers   to 
stroke,  he  said  : 

'  I  have  once  tried  the  waters  here  out  of 
curiosit}'.  I  can  sympathize,  Miss,  with  the 
expression  which  I  observed  on  your  face 
when  you  emptied  your  glass  just  now. 
Permit  me  to  offer  you  something  nice  to 
take  the  taste  of  the  waters  out  of  your 
mouth.'  He  produced  from  his  jiocket  a 
beautiful  little  box  filled  mth  sugar-plums. 
'  I  bought  it  in  Paris,'  he  explained. 
*  Having  lived  a  good  deal  in  France,  I  have 
got  into  a  habit  of  making  little  presents  of 
this  sort  to  ladies  and  children.  I  wouldn't 
let  the  doctor  see  it.  Miss,  if  I  were  you. 
He  has  the  usual  medical  prejudice  against 
BUgar-plums.'  With  that  quaint  warning 
he,  too,  made  his  bow  and  discreetly  with- 
drew. 

Thinking:  it  over  afterwards,  I  acknow- 
ledged  to  myself  that  the  English  Captain 
— although  he  was  the  handsomest  man  of 
the  two,  and  possessed  the  smoothest 
manners — had  failed,  nevertheless,  to  over- 
come my  shyness.  The  American  tra- 
veller's    unaffected     sincerity     and    good- 
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humour,  on  the  other  hand,  set  me  quite  at 
my  ease.  I  could  look  at  him  and  thank 
him,  and  feel  amused  at  his  sympathy  with 
the  ofrimace  I  had  made,  after  swallowino' 
the  illflavoured  waters.  And  yet,  while  I 
lay  awake  at  night,  Avondering  whether  we 
should  meet  our  new  acquaintances  on  the 
next  day,  it  was  the  English  Captain  that  I 
most  wanted  to  see  again,  and  not  the 
American  traveller !  At  the  time,  I  set  this 
down  to  nothing  more  important  than  my 
own  perversity.  Ah,  dear!  dear!  I  know 
better  than  that  now. 

The  next  mornino^  brouo^ht  the  doctor  to 
our  hotel  on  a  vspecial  visit  to  my  aunt. 
He  invented  a  pretext  for  sending  me  into 
the  next  room,  which  was  so  plainly  a 
clumsy  excuse,  that  my  curiosity  was 
aroused.  I  gratified  my  curiosity.  Must 
I  make  my  confession  plainer  still?  Must 
I  acknowledge  that  I  was  mean  enough  to 
listen  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  ? 

I  heard  my  dear  innocent  old  aunt  say, 
'  Doctor !  I  hope  you  don't  see  anything 
alarminfi^  in  the  state  of  Bertha's  health?' 

The   doctor   burst  out  laughing.      '  My 
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dear  Madam !  there  is  nothing  in  the  state  of 
the  young  lady's  health  which  need  cause 
the  smallest  anxiety  to  you  or  to  me.  The 
object  of  my  visit  is  to  justify  myself  for 
presenting  those  two  gentlemen  to  you 
yesterday.  They  are  both  greatly  struck 
by  Miss  Bertha's  beauty,  and  they  both 
urgently  entreated  me  to  introduce  them. 
Such  introductions,  I  need  hardly  say,  are 
marked  exceptions  to  my  general  rule.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  I  should 
have  said  No.  In  the  cases  of  Captain 
Stanwick  and  Mr.  Yarleigh,  however,  I  saw 
no  reason  to  hesitate.  Permit  me  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  intruding  on  your  notice 
two  fortune-hunting  adventurers.  They 
are  both  men  of  position  and  men  of  pro- 
perty. The  family  of  the  Stanwicks  has 
been  well  known  to  me  for  years  ;  and  Mr. 
Yarleigh  brought  me  a  letter  from  my 
oldest  living  friend,  answering  for  him  as  a 
gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  is  the  wealthiest  man  of  the  two  ;  and 
it  speaks  volumes  for  him,  in  my  opinion, 
that  he  has  preserved  his  simplicity  of 
character   after   a   long   residence   in    such 
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places  as  Paris  and  Vienna.  Captain 
JStanwick  has  more  polish  and  ease  of 
manner,  but,  looking  under  the  surface,  I 
rather  fancy  there  may  be  something  a  little 
impetuous  and  domineering  in  his  temper. 
However,  we  all  have  our  faults.  I  can 
only  say,  for  both  these  young  friends  of 
mine,  that  you  need  feel  no  scruple  about 
admitting  them  to  your  intimacy,  if  they 
happen  to  please  you  —  and  your  niece. 
Having  now,  I  hope,  removed  any  doubts 
Avhich  may  have  troubled  you,  pray  recall 
Miss  Bertha.  I  am  afraid  I  have  interrupted 
you  in  discussing  your  plans  for  the  day.' 

The  smoothly  eloquent  doctor  paused  for 
the  moment  ;  and  I  darted  away  from  the 
door. 

Our  plans  for  the  day  included  a  drive 
through  the  famous  scenery  near  the  town. 
My  two  admirers  met  us  on  horseback. 
Here,  again,  the  Captain  had  the  advantage 
over  his  friend.  His  seat  in  the  saddle  and 
his  riding-dress  were  both  perfect  things  in 
their  way.  The  Englishman  rode  on  one 
side  of  the  carriage  and  the  American  on 
the  other.     They  both  talked  w^ell,  but  Mr. 
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Varleiofh  had  seen  more  of  the  world  in 
general  than  Captain  Stanwick,  and  he 
made  himself  certainly  the  most  interesting 
and  most  amusing  companion  of  the  two. 

On  our  way  back  my  admiration  was 
excited  by  a  thick  wood,  beautifully  situated 
on  risins"  srround  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  high-road.  '  Oh,  dear,'  I  said,  '  how  I 
should  like  to  take  a  walk  in  that  wood  !' 
Idle  thoughtless  Avords  ;  but,  oh,  what  re- 
membrances crowd  on  me  as  I  think  of 
them  now  ! 

Captain  Stanwick  and  Mr.  Yarleigh  at 
once  dismounted  and  offered  themselves  as 
my  escort.  The  coachman  warned  them 
to  be  careful  ;  people  had  often  lost  them- 
selves, he  said,  in  that  wood.  I  asked  the 
name  of  it.  The  name  was  Heme  Wood. 
My  aunt  was  not  very  willing  to  leave  her 
comfortable  seat  in  the  carriage,  but  it  ended 
in  her  going  with  us. 

Before  we  entered  the  wood,  Mr.  Varleigh 
noted  the  position  of  the  high-road  by  his 
pocket-compass.  Captain  Stanwick  laughed 
at  him,  and  offered  me  his  arm.  Ignorant 
as  I  was  of  the  ways  of  the  world  and  the 
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rules  of  coquetry,  my  instinct  (I  suppose) 
warned  me  not  to  distinguish  one  of  tlie 
gentlemen  too  readily  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  I  took  my  aunt's  arm  and  settled  it 
in  that  way. 

A  winding  path  led  us  into  the  wood. 

On  a  nearer  view,  the  place  disappointed 
me  ;  the  farther  we  advanced,  the  more 
horribly  gloomy  it  grew.  The  thickly- 
growing  trees  shut  out  the  light  ;  the  damp 
stole  over  me  little  by  little  until  1  shivered  ; 
the  undero^rowth  of  bushes  and  thickets 
rustled  at  intervals  mysteriously,  as  some 
invisible  creeping  creature  passed  through 
it.  At  a  turn  in  the  path  we  reached  a  sort 
of  clearing,  and  saw  the  sky  and  the  sun- 
shine once  more.  But,  even  here,  a  dis- 
acrreeable  incident  occurred.  A  snake 
wound  his  undulating  way  across  the  open 
space,  passing  close  by  me,  and  I  w^as  fool 
enough  to  scream.  The  Captain  killed  the 
creature  with  his  riding-cane,  taking  a 
pleasure  in  doing  it  which  I  did  not  like  to 
see. 

We   left  the  clearing;  and  tried  another 
path,  and    then    another.       And    still    the 
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horrid  wood  preyed  on  my  spirits.  I  agreed 
with  my  aunt  that  we  should  do  well  to 
return  to  the  carriage.  On  our  way  back 
Ave  missed  the  right  j^ath,  and  lost  ourselves 
for  the  moment.  Mr.  Yarleigh  consulted 
his  compass,  and  pointed  in  one  direction. 
Captain  Stanwick,  consulting  nothing  but 
his  own  jealous  humour,  pointed  in  the 
other.  We  followed  Mr.  Yarleiofh's  o-uidance, 
and  got  back  to  the  clearing.  He  turned 
to  the  Captain,  and  said  good-humouredly, 
*  You  see  the  compass  was  right.'  Captain 
Stanwick  answered  sharjoly,  '  There  are 
more  ways  than  one  out  of  an  English 
wood  ;  you  talk  as  if  we  were  in  one  of 
your  American  forests.' 

Mr.  Yarleigh  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  his  rudeness  :  there  was  a  pause. 
The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  standinof 
face  to  face  on  the  brown  earth  of  the  clear- 
ing— the  Englishman's  ruddy  countenance, 
light  auburn  hair  and  whiskers,  and  well- 
opened  bold  blue  eyes,  contrasting  with  the 
pale  complexion,  the  keenly-observant  look, 
the  dark  closely-cut  hair,  and  the  delicately- 
lined  flice  of  the  American.     It  was  only  for 
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a  moment  :  I  had  barely  time  to  feel  uneasy 
before  they  controlled  themselves  and  led  us 
back  to  the  carriage,  talking  as  pleasantly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  For  days 
afterwards,  nevertheless,  that  scene  in  the 
clearing — the  faces  and  figures  of  the  two 
men.  the  dark  line  of  trees  hemming  them 
in  on  all  sides,  the  brown  circular  patch  of 
ground  on  which  they  stood — haunted  my 
memory,  and  got  in  the  way  of  my  brighter 
and  happier  thoughts.  When  my  aunt  in- 
quired if  I  had  enjoyed  the  day,  I  surprised 
her  by  saying,  No.  And  when  she  asked 
Avhy,  I  could  only  answer,  '  It  was  all  spoilt 
by  Heme  Wood.' 


III. 


Three  weeks  passed. 

The  terror  of  those  dreadful  days  creeps 
over  me  again  when  I  think  of  them.  I 
mean  to  tell  the  truth  without  shrinking; 
but  I  may  at  least  consult  my  own  feelings 
by  dwelling  on  certain  particulars  as  briefly 
as  I  can.  I  shall  describe  mv  conduct  to- 
wards  the  two  men  who  courted  me,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  if  I  say  that  I  distinguished 
neither  of  them.  Innocently  and  stupidly 
I  encouraged  them  both. 

In  books,  women  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  knowing  their  own  minds  in 
matters  which  relate  to  love  and  marriage. 
This  is  not  my  experience  of  myself.  Day 
followed  day ;  and,  ridiculous  as  it  may 
appear,  I  could  not  decide  which  of  my 
two  admirers  I  liked  best ! 
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Captain  Stanwick  was,  at  first,  the  man 
of  my  choice.  While  he  kept  his  temper 
under  control,  he  charmed  me.  But  when 
he  let  it  escape  him,  he  sometimes  dis- 
appointed, sometimes  irritated  me.  In  that 
frame  of  mind  I  turned  for  relief  to  Lionel 
Varleigh,  feeling  that  he  was  the  more 
gentle  and  the  more  worthy  man  of  the 
two,  and  honestly  believing,  at  such  times, 
that  I  preferred  him  to  his  rival.  For  the 
first  few  days  after  our  visit  to  Heme  Wood 
I  had  excellent  opportunities  of  comparing 
them.  They  paid  their  visits  to  us  to- 
gether, and  they  divided  their  attentions 
carefully  between  me  and  my  aunt.  At 
the  end  of  the  week,  however,  they  began 
to  present  themselves  separately.  If  I  had 
possessed  any  experience  of  the  natures  of 
men,  I  might  have  known  what  this  meant, 
and  might  have  seen  the  future  possibility 
of  some  more  serious  estrangement  between 
the  two  friends,  of  which  I  might  be  the 
unfortunate  cause.  As  it  Avas,  I  never 
once  troubled  my  head  about  what  might 
be  passing  out  of  my  presence.  Whether 
they  came  together,  or  whether  they  came 
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separately,  their  visits  were  always  agree- 
able to  me,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  and 
cared  for  nothing  more. 

But  the  time  that  was  to  enlighten  me 
was  not  far  off. 

One  day  Captain  Stanwick  called  much 
earlier  than  usual.  My  aunt  had  not  yet 
returned  from  her  morning  walk.  The 
Captain  made  some  excuse  for  presenting 
himself  under  these  circumstances  which  I 
have  now  foro^otten. 

Without  actually  committing  himself  to 
a  proposal  of  marriage,  he  spoke  with  such 
tender  feelins",  he  manas^ed  his  hold  on  mv 
inexperience  so  delicately,  that  he  entrapped 
me  into  saying  some  words,  on  my  side, 
which  I  remembered  with  a  certain  dismay 
as  soon  as  I  was  left  alone  again.  In  half 
an  hour  more,  Mr.  Lionel  Yarleigh  was 
announced  as  my  next  visitor.  I  at  once 
noticed  a  certain  disturbance  in  his  look 
and  manner  which  was  quite  new  in  my 
experience  of  him.  I  offered  him  a  chair. 
To  my  surprise  he  declined  to  take  it. 

'  I  must  trust  to  your  indulgence  to  per- 
mit me  to  put  an  embarrassing  question  to 
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you,'  he  began.  '  Tt  rests  with  you,  ]\Iiss 
Laroche,  to  decide  whether  I  shall  remain 
here,  or  whether  I  shall  relieve  you  of  my 
presence  by  leaving  the  room.' 

*  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?'  T  asked. 

*  Is  it  your  wish,'  he  went  on,  '  that  I 
should  pay  you  no  more  visits  except  in 
Captain  Stanwick's  company,  or  by  Captain 
Stanwick's  express  permission?' 

My  astonishment  deprived  me  for  the 
moment  of  the  power  of  answering  him. 
'  Do  you  really  mean  that  Captain  Stan- 
wick  has  forbidden  you  to  call  on  me?'  I 
asked  as  soon  as  I  could  speak. 

'  I  have  exactly  repeated  what  Captain 
Stanwick  said  to  me  half  an  hour  since,' 
Lionel  Yarleigh  answered. 

In  my  indignation  at  bearing  this,  I 
entirely  forgot  the  rash  words  of  encourage- 
ment which  the  Captain  had  entrapped  me 
into  speaking  to  him.  AVhen  I  think  of  it 
now,  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  the  language 
in  which  I  resented  this  man's  presumptu- 
ous assertion  of  authority  over  me.  Having 
committed  one  act  of  indiscretion  already, 
my  anxiety  to  assert  my  freedom  of  action 
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hurried  me  into  committing  another.  I 
bade  Mr.  Yarleigh  welcome  whenever  lie 
chose  to  visit  me,  in  terms  which  made 
his  face  flush  under  the  emotions  of  plea- 
sure and  surprise  which  I  had  aroused  in 
him.  My  wounded  vanity  acknowledged 
no  restraints.  I  sio-ned  to  him  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  sofa  at  my  side ;  I  engaged  to 
go  to  his  lodgings  the  next  day,  with  my 
aunt,  and  see  the  collection  of  curiosities 
which  he"  had  amassed  in  the  course  of  his 
travels.  I  almost  believe,  if  he  had  tried 
to  kiss  me,  that  I  was  angry  enough  with 
the  Captain  to  have  let  him  do  it ! 

Remember  what  my  life  had  been — re- 
member how  ignorantly  I  had  passed  the 
precious  days  of  my  youth,  how  insidiously 
a  sudden  accession  of  wealth  and  importance 
had  encouraged  my  folly  and  my  pride — 
and  try,  like  good  Christians,  to  make  some 
allowance  for  me ! 

My  aunt  came  in  from  her  walk  before 
]\Ir.  Yarleigh' s  visit  had  ended.  She  re- 
ceived him  rather  coldly,  and  he  perceived 
it.  After  reminding  me  of  our  appointment 
for  the  next  day,  he  took  his  leave. 
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'  What  appointment  does  Mr.  Yarleigh 
mean?'  my  aunt  asked,  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone.  '  Is  it  wise,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  make  appointments  with  Mr.  Yarleigh  ?' 
she  said,  when  I  had  answered  her  question. 
I  naturally  inquired  what  she  meant.  My 
aunt  replied,  '  I  have  met  Captain  Stan  wick 
while  I  was  out  walking.  He  has  told  me 
something  which  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  Is  it  possible,  Bertha,  that 
you  have  received  a  proposal  of-  marriage 
from  him  favourably,  without  saying  one 
word  about  your  intentions  to  me  ?' 

I  instantly  denied  it.  However  rashly  I 
might  have  spoken,  I  had  certainly  said 
nothing  to  justify  Captain  Stanwick  in 
claiming  me  as  his  promised  wife.  In  his 
mean  fear  of  a  fair  rivalry  with  Mr.  Yarleigh, 
he  had  deliberately  misinterpreted  me.  '  If 
I  marry  either  of  the  two,'  I  said,  'it  will 
be  Mr.  Yarleigh  !' 

My  aunt  shook  her  head.  '  These  two 
gentlemen  seem  to  be  both  in  love  with 
you,  Bertha.  It  is  a  trying  position  for 
you  between  them,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
have  acted  with  some  indiscretion.    Captain 
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Stanwick  tells  me  that  he  and  his  friend 
have  come  to  a  separation  already.  I  fear 
you  are  the  cause  of  it.  Mr.  Varleigh  has 
left  the  hotel  at  which  he  was  staying  with 
the  Captain,  in  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  them  this  morning.  You 
were  not  aware  of  that  when  you  accepted 
his  invitation.  Shall  I  write  an  excuse  for 
you  ?  We  must,  at  least,  put  off  the  visit, 
my  dear,  until  you  have  set  yourself  right 
with  Captain  Stanwick.' 

I  began  to  feel  a  little  alarmed,  but  I  was 
too  obstinate  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
'  Give  me  time  to  think  over  it,'  I  said. 
'  To  write  an  excuse  seems  like  acknowledg- 
ing the  Captain's  authority.  Let  us  Avait 
till  to-morrow  morning.' 


IV. 


The  mornins:  brouoht  with  it  another  visit 
from  Captain  Stanwick.  This  time  my 
aunt  was  present.  He  looked  at  her  with- 
out speaking,  and  turned  to  me,  with  his 
fiery  temper  showing  itself  already  in  his 
eyes. 

*  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  in  private,' 
he  began. 

'  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  aunt,'  I 
answered.  '  Whatever  you  have  to  say, 
Captain  Stanwick,  may  be  said  here.' 

He  opened  his  lips  to  reply,  and  suddenly 
checked  himself  He  was  controllino[  his 
anger  by  so  violent  an  effort  that  it  turned 
liis  ruddy  face  pale.  For  the  moment  he 
conquered  his  temper — he  addressed  himself 
to  me  with  the  outward  appearance  of 
respect  at  least. 
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'  Has  that  man  Yarleigh  lied  ?'  he  asked ; 
'  or  have  you  given  liim  hopes  too — after 
what  you  said  to  me  yesterday  ?' 

'  I  said  nothing  to  you  yesterday  whicli 
gives  you  any  right  to  put  that  question  to 
me,'  I  rejoined.  '  You  have  entirely  mis- 
understood me  if  you  think  so.' 

My  aunt  attempted  to  say  a  few  tem- 
perate words,  in  the  hope  of  soothing  him. 
He  waved  his  hand,  refusing  to  listen  to 
her,  and  advanced  closer  to  me. 

'  You  have  misunderstood  me,^  he  said, 
'  if  you  think  I  am  a  man  to  be  made  a  play- 
thing of  in  the  hands  of  a  coquette!' 

My  aunt  interposed  once  more,  with  a 
resolution  which  I  had  not  expected  from 
her. 

'  CajDtain  Stan  wick,'  she  said,  '  you  are 
forgetting  yourself.' 

He  paid  no  heed  to  her  ;  he  persisted  in 
speaking  to  me.  '  It  is  my  misfortune  to 
love  you,'  he  burst  out.  ^  My  whole  heart 
is  set  on  you.  I  mean  to  be  your  husband, 
and  no  other  man  living  shall  stand  in  my 
way.  After  what  you  said  to  me  yesterday, 
I  have  a  right  to  consider  that  you   have 
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favoured  my  addresses.  This  is  not  a  mere 
flirtation.  Don't  think  it  !  I  sav  it's  the 
passion  of  a  life  !  Do  you  hear  ?  It's  the 
passion  of  a  man's  whole  life  !  I  am  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  I  have  had  a  night  of 
sleepless  misery  about  you — I  have  sufl'ered 
enough  for  you — and  you're  not  worth  it. 
Don't  lauii'h  !     This  is  no  lauo:hin2^  matter. 

O  CD  O 

Take  care,  Bertha  !     Take  care  !' 

My  aunt  rose  from  her  chair.  She  as- 
tonished me.  On  all  ordinary  occasions  the 
most  retiring,  the  most  feminine  of  women, 
she  now  walked  up  to  Captain  Stanwick 
and  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  without 
flinchino'  for  an  instant. 

*  You  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  you 
are  speaking  in  the  presence  of  two  ladies,' 
she  said.  '  Alter  your  tone,  sir,  or  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  take  my  niece  out  of  the 
room.' 

Half  angry,  half  frightened,  I  tried  to 
speak  in  my  turn.  My  aunt  signed  to 
me  to  be  silent.  The  Captain  drew  back  a 
step  as  if  he  felt  her  reproof  But  his  eyes, 
still  fixed  on  me,  were  as  fiercely  bright  as 
ever.      There    the    gentleman's    superficial 
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fifood -breed in i^  failed    to    hide    the    natural 
man  beneath. 

'  I  will  leave  you  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  the  room/  he  said  to  my  aunt  with 
bitter  politeness.  '  Before  I  go,  permit  me 
to  give  your  niece  an  opportunity  of  recon- 
siderino'  her  conduct  before  it  is  too  late.' 
My  aunt  drew  back,  leaving  him  free  to 
speak  to  me.  After  considering  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  laid  hishandhrmly,  but  not  roughly, 
on  my  arm.  '  You  have  accepted  Lionel 
Yarleigh's  invitation  to  visit  him,'  he  said, 
'  under  pretence  of  seeing  his  curiosities. 
Think  again  before  you  decide  on  keeping 
that  engagement.  If  you  go  to  Yarleigh 
to-morrow,  you  will  repent  it  to  the  last  day 
of  your  life.'  Saying  those  Avords,  in  a  tone 
which  made  me  tremble  in  spite  of  myself, 
he  walked  to  the  door.  As  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  lock,  he  turned  towards  ine  for  the 
last  time.  '  I  forbid  you  go  to  Yarleigh's 
lodgings,'  he  said,  very  distinctly  and 
quietly.  '  Understand  Avhat  I  tell  you.  I 
forbid  it.' 

With  those  words  he  left  us. 

My  aunt  sat  down  by  me  and  took   my 
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hand  kindly.  *  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  done,'  she  said;  '  we  must  return  at  once 
to  Xettlegrove.  If  Captain  Stan  wick  at- 
tempts to  annoy  you  in  your  own  house,  we 
have  neighbours  who  will  protect  us,  and  we 
have  Mr.  Loring,  our  Rector,  to  appeal  to 
for  advice.  As  for  ^Ir.  Varleigh,  I  aviU 
write  our  excuses  myself  before  we  go 
away.' 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  ring  the  bell  and 
order  the  carriage.  I  stopped  her.  ^ly 
childish  pride  urged  me  to  assert  myself  in 
some  way,  after  the  passive  position  that  I 
had  been  forced  to  occupy  during  the  inter- 
view with  Captain  Stanwick. 

'No,'  I  said,  'it  is  not  acting  fairly  to- 
wards Mr.  Varleigh  to  break  our  engagement 
with  him.  Let  us  return  to  Xettlegrove  by 
all  means,  but  let  us  first  call  on  Mr.  Var- 
leigh and  take  our  leave.  Are  we  to  behave 
rudely  to  a  gentleman  who  has  always 
treated  us  Avith  the  utmost  consideration, 
because  Captain  Stanwick  has  tried  to 
frighten  us  by  cowardly  threats?  The  com- 
monest feeling  of  self-respect  forbids  it.' 

My  aunt  protest.ed  against  this  outbreak 
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of  folly  Avith  perfect  temper  and  good  sense. 
But  my  obstinacy  (my  firmness  as  I  thought 
it!)  was  immovable.  I  left  her  to  choose 
between  going  with  me  to  Mr.  Yarleigh,  or 
letting  me  go  to  him  by  myself.  Finding 
it  useless  to  resist,  she  decided,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  on  going  with  me. 

AVe  found  ]\lr.  Yarleigh  very  courteous, 
but  more  than  usually  grave  and  quiet.  Our 
visit  only  lasted  for  a  few  minutes;  my  aunt 
using  the  influence  of  her  age  and  her  position 
to  shorten  it.  She  mentioned  family  affairs 
as  the  motive  which  recalled  us  to  Xettle- 
grove.  I  took  it  on  myself  to  invite  Mr. 
Varleio'h  to  visit  me  at  mv  own  house.  He 
bowed,  and  thanked  me,  without  engaging 
himself  to  accept  the  invitation.  When  I 
offered  him  my  hand  at  parting,  he  raised  it 
to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it  Avith  a  fervour  that 
agitated  me.  His  eyes  looked  into  mine 
with  a  sorrowful  admiration,  with  a  linger- 
ing regret,  as  if  they  were  taking  their  leave 
of  me  for  a  Ions:  while.  '  Don't  foro-et  me !' 
he  whisj^ered,  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  while 
I  followed  my  aunt  out.  '  Come  to  Xettle- 
grove,'  I  whispered  back.    His  eyes  dropped 
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to  the  ground  ;  he  let  me  go  without  a  word 
more. 

This,  I  declare  solemnly,  was  all  that 
passed  at  our  visit.  By  some  unexpressed 
consent  amonof'  us,  no  allusion  whatever  was 
made  to  Captain  Stanwick  ;  not  even  his 
name  was  mentioned.  I  never  knew  that 
the  two  men  had  met,  just  before  we  called 
on  Mr.  Yarleisrh.  Nothinor"  was  said  which 
could  suggest  to  me  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  any  arrangement  for  another  meeting 
between  them  later  in  the  day.  Beyond  the 
vague  threats  which  had  escaped  Captain 
Stanwick\s  lips — threats  which  I  own  I  was 
rash  enough  to  despise — I  had  no  warning 
whatever  of  the  dreadful  events  which  hap- 
pened at  Maplesworth  on  the  day  after  our 
return  to  Nettlegrove  Hall. 

I  can  only  add  that  I  am  ready  to  submit 
to  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me. 
Pray  don't  think  me  a  heartless  woman. 
i\Iy  worst  fault  was  ignorance.  In  those 
days,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  false  pretences 
under  which  men  hide  what  is  selfish  and 
savage  in  their  natures  from  the  women 
whom  it  is  their  interest  to  deceive. 
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Xo.  2. — Julius  Bender,  fencing -master^ 
testifies  and  says : — 

I  am  of  German  nationality ;  established  in 
Eno'land  as  teacher  of  the  use  of  the  sword 
and  the  pistol  since  the  beginning  of  the 
j^resent  year. 

Finding  business  slack  in  London,  it  un- 
fortunately occurred  to  me  to  try  what  I 
could  do  in  the  country.  I  had  heard  of 
Maplesworth  as  a  place  largely  frequented 
by  visitors  on  account  of  the  scenery,  as 
well  as  by  invalids  in  need  of  taking  the 
waters;  and  I  opened  a  gallery  there  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1817,  for  fencing 
and  pistol  practice.  About  the  visitors  I 
had  not  been  deceived;  there  were  plenty  of 
idle  young  gentlemen  among  them  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  patronise  my 
establishment.  They  showed  the  most  bar- 
barous indifference  to  the  noble  art  of  attack 
and  defence — came  by  twos  and  threes, 
looked  at  my  gallery,  and  never  returned. 
My  small  means  began  to  fail  me.  After 
paying  my  expenses,  I  was  really    at  my 
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wits'    end  to   find  a  few  pounds  to  go  on 
with,  in  the  hope  of  better  days. 

One  gentleman  I  remember,  who  came  to 
see  me,  and  who  behaved  most  liberally. 

He  described  himself  as  an  American, 
and  said  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal.  As 
my  ill  luck  would  have  it,  he  stood  in  no 
need  of  my  instructions.  On  the  two  or 
three  occasions  when  he  amused  himself 
with  my  foils  and  my  pistols,  he  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  expert  swordsmen  and 
one  of  the  finest  shots  that  I  ever  met  with. 
It  was  not  wonderful  :  he  had  by  nature 
cool  nerves  and  a  quick  eye  ;  and  he  had 
been  taught  by  the  masters  of  the  art  in 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

Early  in  July— the  9th  or  10th  of  the 
month,  I  think — I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
gallery,  looking  ruefully  enough  at  the  hast 
two  sovereigns  in  my  purse,  when  a  gentle- 
man was  announced  who  wanted  a  lesson. 
'  A  private  lesson,'  he  said  with  emphasis, 
looking  at  the  man  who  cleaned  and  took 
care  of  my  weapons. 

I  sent  the  man  out  of  the  room.  The 
stranger  (an  Englishman,  and,  as  I  fancied, 
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judging'  by  outward  appearances,  a  military 
man  as  well)  took  from  his  pocket-book  a 
iifty-pound  bank-note,  and  held  it  up  before 
me.  '  I  have  a  heavy  wager  depending  on 
a  fencing  match,'  he  said,  '  and  I  have  no 
time  to  improve  myself.  Teach  me  a  trick 
which  will  make  me  a  match  for  a  man 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  foil,  and  keep  the 
secret  —  and  there  are  fifty  pounds  for 
you.' 

I  hesitated.  I  did  indeed  hesitate,  poor 
as  I  was.  But  this  devil  of  a  man  held  his 
bank-note  before  me  whichever  way  I  looked, 
and  I  had  only  two  pounds  left  in  the 
world ! 

'  Are  you  going  to  fight  a  duel?'  I  asked. 

'  I  have  already  told  you  w^hat  I  am  going 
to  do,'  he  answered. 

I  waited  a  little.  The  infernal  banknote 
still  tempted  me.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  tried 
him  again. 

'  If  I  teach  you  the  trick,'  I  persisted, 
*  will  you  undertake  to  make  no  bad  use  of 
your  lesson?' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  impatiently  enough. 

I  was  not  quite  satisfied  yet. 
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*  Will  you  promise  it,  on  your  word  of 
honour  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Of  course  I  will,'  he  answered.  '  Take 
the  money,  and  don't  keep  me  waiting  any 
longer!' 

I  took  the  money,  and  I  taught  him  the 
trick — and  I  reo:retted  it  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  done.  Not  that  I  knew,  mind,  of 
any  serious  consequences  that  followed  ;  for 
I  returned  to  London  the  next  morning. 
My  sentiments  were  those  of  a  man  of 
honour,  who  felt  that  he  had  degraded  his 
art,  and  who  could  not  be  quite  sure  that 
he  mio^ht  not  have  armed  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  as  well.     I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Xo.  3. — Thomas  Outucater^  servant  to 
Captain  Stanicick^  testifies  and  says : — 

If  I  did  not  firmly  believe  my  master  to 
be  out  of  his  senses,  no  punishment  that  I 
could  receive  would  prevail  upon  me  to  tell 
of  him  what  I  am  going  to  tell  now. 

But  I  say  he  is  mad,  and  therefore  not 
accountable  for  what  he  has  done — mad  for 
love  of  a  young  woman.     If  I  could  have 
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my  way,  I  sliould  like  to  twist  her  neck, 
though  she  is  a  lady,  and  a  great  heiress 
into  the  bargain.  Before  she  came  between 
them,  my  master  and  Mr.  Yarleigh  were 
more  like  brothers  than  anything  else.  She 
set  them  at  variance,  and  whether  she  meant 
to  do  it  or  not  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I 
own  I  took  a  dislike  to  her  when  I  first  saw 
her.  She  was  one  of  the  light-haired,  blue- 
eyed  sort,  with  an  innocent  look  and  a 
snaky  waist — not  at  all  to  be  depended  on, 
as  I  have  found  them. 

I  hear  I  am  not  expected  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  disaofreement  between  the  two 
gentlemen,  of  which  this  lady  was  the  cause. 
I  am  to  state  what  I  did  in  Maples  worth, 
and  what  I  saw  afterwards  in  Heme  Wood. 
Poor  as  I  am,  I  would  give  a  five-pound 
note  to  anybody  who  could  do  it  for  me. 
Unfortunately,  I  must  do  it  for  myself 

On  the  10th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  my 
master  went,  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
to  Mr.  Yarleigh's  lodgings. 

I  am  certain  of  the  date,  because  it  was 
the  day  of  publication  of  the  town  news- 
paper, and   there   was    a  law  report  in  it 
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which  set  everybody  talking.  There  had 
been  a  duel  with  pistols,  a  day  or  two 
before,  between  a  resident  in  the  town  and 
a  visitor,  caused  by  some  dispute  al)out 
horses.  Xothinof  verv  serious  came  of  the 
meeting.  One  of  the  men  only  was  hurt, 
and  the  wound  proved  to  be  of  no  great 
importance.  The  awkward  part  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  constables  appeared  on 
the  ground,  before  the  wounded  man  had 
been  removed.  He  and  his  two  seconds  were 
caught,  and  the  prisoners  were  committed 
for  trial.  Duelling  (the  magistrates  said) 
was  an  inhuman  and  unchristian  practice, 
and  they  were  determined  to  put  the  law  in 
force  and  stop  it.  This  sentence  made  a 
great  stir  in  the  town,  and  fixed  the  date,  as 
I  have  just  said,  in  my  mind. 

Having  been  accidentally  within  hearing 
of  some  of  the  disputes  concerning  ^liss 
Laroche  between  my  master  and  Mr.  Yar- 
leigh,  I  had  my  misgivings  about  the  Cap- 
tain's second  visit  to  the  friend  with  whom  he 
liad  quarrelled  already.  A  gentleman  called 
on  him,  soon  after  he  had  gone  out,  on  im- 
portant business.     This  gave  me  an  excuse 
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for  folio  win  o^  him  to  Mr.  Yarlei^^h's  rooms 
with  the  visitor's  card,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity. 

I  heard  them  at  high  words  on  my  way 
upstairs,  and  waited  a  little  on  the  landing. 
The  Captain  was  in  one  of  his  furious  rages ; 
Mr.  Yarleigh  was  firm  and  cool  as  usual. 
After  listening  for  a  minute  or  so,  I  heard 
enough  (in  my  opinion)  to  justify  me  in 
entering  the  room.  I  caught  my  master  in 
the  act  of  lifting*  his  cane — threatenino-  to 
strike  Mr.  Yarleigh.  He  instantly  dropped 
his  hand,  and  turned  on  me  in  a  fury  at  ni}^ 
intrusion.  Taking^  no  notice  of  this  out- 
break  of  temper,  I  gave  him  his  friend's 
card,  and  went  out.  A  talk  followed  in 
voices  too  low  for  me  to  hear  outside  the 
room,  and  then  the  Captain  approached  the 
door.  I  got  out  of  his  way,  feeling  very 
uneasy  about  what  was  to  come  next.  I 
could  not  presume  to  question  Mr.Yarleigh. 
The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was  to 
tell  the  young  lady's  aunt  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  to  plead  with  Miss 
Laroche  herself  to  make  peace  between  them. 
When  I  inquired    for    the    ladies    at    their 
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lodgings,  I  was  told  that  they  had  left 
Maples  worth. 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  Captain  that  night. 

The  next  morning  he  seemed  to  be  quite 
himself  again.  He  said  to  me,  '  Thomas,  I 
am  ffoins:  sketchinsf  in  Heme  Wood.  Take 
the  paint-box  and  the  rest  of  it,  and  put 
this  into  the  carriage.' 

He  handed  me  a  packet  as  thick  as  my 
arm,  and  about  three  feet  long,  done  up  in 
many  folds  of  canvas.  I  made  bold  to  ask 
what  it  was.  He  answered  that  it  was  an 
artist's  sketching  umbrella,  packed  for 
travellinf>;. 

In  an  hour's  time,  the  carriage  stopped  on 
the  road  below  Heme  Wood.  My  master 
said  he  would  cany  his  sketching  things 
himself,  and  I  was  to  wait  with  the  carriage. 
In  giving  him  the  so-called  umbrella,  I  took 
the  occasion  of  his  eye  being  off  me  f.)r  the 
moment  to  pass  my  hand  over  it  carefully  ; 
and  I  felt,  through  the  canvas,  the  hilt  of  a 
sword.  As  an  old  soldier,  I  could  not  be 
mistaken — the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

What  T  thouo^ht,  on  making  this  discoverv, 
does  not  much  matter.     What  I  did  was  to 
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^vatch  the  Captain  into  the  wood,  and  then 
to  folloAV  him. 

I  tracked  him  along  the  path  to  where 
tliere  was  a  clearing  in  the  midst  of  the 
trees.  There  he  stopped,  and  I  got  behind 
a  tree.  He  undid  the  canvas,  and  produced 
two  swords  concealed  in  the  packet.  If  I 
had  felt  any  douhts  before,  I  was  certain  of 
what  was  coming  now.  A  duel  without 
seconds  or  witnesses,  by  way  of  keeping  the 
town  mao^istrates  in  the  dark — a  duel  be- 
tween  my  master  and  Mr.  Varleigh  !  As 
his  name  came  into  my  mind  the  man  him- 
self appeared,  making  his  way  into  the 
clearing  from  the  other  side  of  the  wood. 

What  could  I  do  to  stop  it  ?  No  human 
creature  was  in  sight.  The  nearest  village 
was  a  mile  away,  reckoning  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  wood.  The  coachman  was  a 
stupid  old  man,  quite  useless  in  a  difficulty, 
even  if  I  had  had  time  enough  to  go  back 
to  the  road  and  summon  him  to  help  me. 
While  I  was  thinking  about  it,  the  Captain 
and  ^Ir.  Varleigh  had  stripped  to  their 
shirts  and  trousers.  When  they  crossed 
their  swords,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer — I 
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burst  in  on  them.  *  For  God  Almighty's 
sake,  gentlemen/  I  cried  out,  '  don't  fight 
without  seconds  !'  My  master  turned  on 
me,  like  the  madman  he  was,  and  threatened 
me  with  the  point  of  his  sword.  Mr.  Yar- 
leigh  pulled  me  back  out  of  harm's  way. 
'  Don't  be  afraid,'  he  whispered,  as  he  led 
me  back  to  the  A^erc^e  of  the  clearino^  ;  '  I 
have  chosen  the  sword  instead  of  the  pistol 
expressly  to  spare  his  life.' 

Those  noble  words  (spoken  by  as  brave 
and  true  a  man  as  ever  breathed)  quieted 
me.  I  knew  Mr.  Yarleigh  had  earned  the 
repute  of  being  one  of  the  finest  swordsmen 
in  Europe. 

The  duel  began.  I  was  placed  behind  my 
master,  and  was  consequently  opposite  to 
his  antagonist.  The  Captain  stood  on  his 
defence,  waiting  for  the  other  to  attack. 
Mr.  Varleigh  made  a  pass.  I  was  opposite 
the  point  of  his  sword ;  I  saw  it  touch  the 
Captain's  left  shoulder.  In  the  same  in- 
stant of  time  my  master  struck  up  his 
opponent's  sword  with  his  own  weapon 
seized  Mr.  Yarleic^h's  riii:ht  wrist  in  liis  left 
hand,  and  passed  his  sword  clean  through 
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Mr.  Varleigh's  breast.  He.  fell,  the  victim 
of  a  murderous  trick — fell  without  a  word 
or  a  cry. 

The  Captain  turned  slowly,  and  faced  me 
Avith  his  bloody  sword  in  his  hand.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  he  looked  ;  I  can  only  say 
that  the  sisfht  of  him  turned  me  faint  with 
terror.  I  was  at  AYaterloo  —  I  am  no 
coward.  But  I  tell  you  the  cold  sweat 
poured  down  my  face  like  water.  I  should 
have  dropped  if  I  had  not  held  by  the 
branch  of  a  tree. 

My  master  waited  until  I  had  in  a  mea- 
sure recovered  myself  '  Feel  if  his  heart 
beats,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  man  on  the 
ground. 

I  obeyed.  He  was  dead — the  heart  was 
still ;  the  beat  of  the  pulse  Avas  gone.  I  said 
'  You  have  killed  him  !' 

The  Captain  made  no  answer.  He  packed 
up  the  two  swords  again  in  the  canvas,  and 
put  them  under  his  arm.  Then  he  told  me 
to  follow  him  with  the  sketchino^  materials. 
I  drew  back  from  him  without  speaking; 
there  was  a  horrid  hollow  sound  in  his  voice 
that  I  did  not  like.     '  Do  as  I  tell  you,'  he 
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said:  '  you  have  yourself  to  thank  for  it  if  I 
refuse  to  lose  sight  of  you  no\Y,'  I  managed 
to  say  that  he  might  trust  me  to  say 
nothing.  He  refused  to  trust  me ;  lie  put 
out  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  me.  I  could 
not  stand  that.  '  I'll  go  with  you,'  I  said; 
*  don't  touch  me !'  We  reached  the  carriage 
and  returned  to  Maplesworth.  The  same 
day  we  travelled  by  post  to  London. 

In  London  I  contrived  to  give  the  Cap- 
tain the  slip.  By  the  first  coach  the  next 
morning  I  went  back  to  Maplesworth,  eager 
to  hear  what  had  happened,  and  if  the  body 
had  been  found.  Not  a  w^ord  of  news 
reached  me  ;  nothing  seemed  to  be  known  of 
the  duel  in  Heme  Wood. 

I  went  to  the  w^ood — on  foot,  fearing  that 
I  might  be  traced  if  I  hired  a  carriage.  The 
country  round  was  as  solitary  as  usual. 
Xot  a  creature  was  near  Avhen  I  entered  the 
wood ;  not  a  creature  was  near  when  I  looked 
into  the  clearinof. 

There  was  nothing  on  the  ground.  The 
body  was  gone. 
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No.  4. — The  Reverend  Alfred  Loring^  Rec- 
tor of  Nettlegrove^  testifies  and  says : — 

I. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1817,  J 
was  informed  that  Miss  Bertha  Laroche  had 
called  at  my  house,  and  wished  to  see  me  in 
private. 

I  had  first  been  presented  to  Miss  Laroche 
on  her  arrival,  with  her  aunt,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  property  at  Nettlegrove  Hall. 
My  opportunities  of  improving  my  acquain- 
tance with  her  had  not  been  so  numerous  as 
I  could  have  desired,  and  I  sincerely  regretted 
it.  She  had  produced  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  me.  Singularly  inexpe- 
rienced and  impulsive — with  an  odd  mixture 
of  shyness  and  vivacity  in  her  manner,  and 
subject  now  and  then  to  outbursts  of  vanity 
and  petulance  which  she  was  divertingly 
incapable  of  concealing — I  could  detect, 
nevertheless,  under  the  surface  the  signs 
which  told  of  a  true  and  generous  nature, 
of  a  simple  and  pure  heart.  Her  personal 
appearance,  I  should   add,  was  attractive  in 
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w  remarkable  de^^ree.  There  was  somethins: 
ill  it  so  peculiar,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
fascinating,  that  I  am  conscious  it  may  have 
])rejudiced  me  in  her  favour.  For  fear  of 
this  acknowledofment  beino-  misunderstood, 
I  think  it  rio-ht  to  add  that  I  am  old  enouo^h 
to  be  her  grandfather,  and  that  I  am  also  a 
married  man. 

I  told  the  servant  to  show  Miss  Laroche 
into  my  study. 

The  moment  she  entered  the  room,  her 
appearance  alarmed  me :  she  looked  literally 
panic-stricken.  I  offered  to  send  for  my 
wife;  she  refused  the  proposal.  I  entreated 
her  to  take  time  at  least  to  compose  herself. 
It  was  not  in  her  impulsive  nature  to  do 
this.  She  said,  '  Give  me  your  hand  to 
encourage  me,  and  let  me  speak  while  I  can.' 
I  gave  her  my  hand,  poor  soul.  I  said, 
*  Speak  to  me,  my  dear,  as  if  I  were  your 
iiither.' 

So  far  as  I  could  understand  the  incoher- 
ent statement  which  she  addressed  to  me, 
she  had  been  the  object  of  admiration  (while 
visiting  Maples  worth)  to  two  gentlemen, 
Avho  both  desired  to  marry  her.     Hesitating 
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between  them,  and  perfectly  inexperienced 
in  such  matters,  she  had  been  the  unfortu- 
nate cause  of  enmity  between  the  rivals,  and 
had  returned  to  Xettlegrove,  at  her  aunt's 
suggestion,  as  the  best  means  of  extricating 
herself  from  a  very  embarrassing  position. 
The  removal  failing  to  alleviate  her  distress- 
ing recollections  of  what  had  happened,  she 
and  her  aunt  had  tried  a  further  change  by 
making  a  tour  of  two  months  on  the  Conti- 
nent. She  had  returned  in  a  more  quiet 
frame  of  mind.  To  her  great  surprise,  she 
had  heard  nothing  of  either  of  her  two 
suitors,  from  the  day  when  she  left  Maples- 
worth  to  the  day  wdien  she  presented  herself 
at  my  rectory. 

Early  that  morning  she  w^as  walking, 
after  breakfast,  in  the  park  at  Nettlegrove, 
wdien  she  heard  footsteps  behind  her.  She 
turned,  and  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
one  of  her  suitors  at  Maples  worth.  I  am 
informed  that  there  is  no  necessity  now  for 
my  suppressing  the  name.  The  gentleman 
"was  Captain  Stan  wick. 

He  was  so  fearfully  changed  for  the  worse 
that  she  hardlv  knew  liim  afj^ain. 
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After  his  first  glance  at  her,  he  held  his 
liand  over  his  bloodshot  eyes  as  if  the  sun- 
light hurt  them.  Without  a  word  to  prepare 
her  for  the  disclosure,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  killed  Mr.  Yarleigh  in  a  duel.  His 
remorse  (he  declared)  had  unsettled  his 
reason :  only  a  few  days  had  passed  since  he 
liad  been  released  from  confinement  in  an 
asylum. 

'  You  are  the  cause  of  it,'  he  said  wildly. 
*  It  is  for  love  of  you.  I  have  but  one 
hope  left  to  live  for — my  hope  in  you.  If 
you  cast  me  off,  my  mind  is  made  up.  I 
will  give  my  life  for  the  life  that  I  have 
taken;  I  will  die  by  my  own  hand.  Look 
at  me,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  in  earnest. 
My  future  as  a  living  man  depends  on  your 
decision.  Think  of  it  to-day,  and  meet  me 
here  to-morrow.  Not  at  this  time ;  the 
horrid  daylight  feels  like  fire  in  my  eyes, 
and  goes  like  fire  to  m}^  brain.  AVait  till 
sunset — you  will  find  me  here.* 

He  left  her  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
appeared.  When  she  had  sufficiently  re- 
(•overed  herself  to  be  able  to  think,  she 
decided    on    saying   nothing   of  what    bad 
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happened  to  her  aunt.  She  took  her  way 
to  the  rectory,  to  seek  my  advice. 

It  is  needless  to  encumber  my  narrative 
by  any  statement  of  the  questions  which  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  put  to  her,  under  these 
circumstances. 

My  inquiries  informed  me  that  Captahi 
Stanwick  had,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
a  favourable  impression  on  her.  The  less 
showy  qualities  of  Mr.  Yarleigh  had  after- 
wards grown  on  her  liking  :  aided  greatly 
by  the  repelling  effect  on  her  mind  of  the 
Captain's  violent  language  and  conduct 
when  he  had  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
rival  was  being  preferred  to  him.  AVhen 
she  knew  the  horrible  news  of  Mr.  Varleigli's 
death,  she  *  knew  her  own  heart'  (to  repeat 
her  exact  words  to  me)  by  the  shock  that 
she  felt.  Towards  Captain  Stanwick  the 
only  feeling  of  which  she  was  now  conscious 
was,  naturally,  a  feeling  of  the  strongest 
aversion. 

My  own  course  in  this  difficult  and 
painful  matter  appeared  to  me  to  be  clear. 

'  It  is  your  duty  as  a  Christian  to  see  this 
miserable  man  again,'  I  said.     *  And  it  is 
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my  duty,  as  your  friend  and  pastor,  to 
sustain  you  under  the  trial.  I  will  go  with 
you  to-morrow  to  the  place  of  meeting.' 


II. 

The  next  evening  we  found  Captain 
Stanwick  waiting  for  us  in  the  park. 

He  drew  back  on  seeing  me.  I  explained 
to  him,  temperately  and  firmly,  wliat  my 
position  was.  With  sullen  looks  he  resigned 
himself  to  endure  my  presence.  By  degrees 
I  won  his  confidence.  My  first  impression 
of  him  remains  unshaken — the  man's  reason 
was  unsettled.  I  suspected  that  the  assertion 
of  his  release  was  a  falsehood,  and  that  he 
had  really  escaped  from  the  asylum.  It 
was  impossible  to  lure  him  into  telling  me 
Avhere  the  place  was.  He  was  too  cunning 
to  do  this — too  cunning  to  say  anything 
about  his  relations,  when  I  tried  to  turn 
the  talk  that  way  next.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  spoke  with  a  revolting  readiness  of  tlie 
crime  that  he  had  committed,  and  of  his 
settled  resolution  to  destroy  himself  if  Miss 
Laroche  refused  to  be  his    wife.      *  I  have 
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nothin<:^  else  to  live  for  ;  I  am  alone  in  the 
Avorld,'  he  said.  '  Even  my  servant  has 
deserted  me.  He  knows  how  I  killed  Lionel 
Yarleigh.'  He  paused,  and  spoke  his  next 
words  in  a  whisper  to  me.  '  I  killed  him 
by  a  trick — he  was  the  best  swordsman  of 
the  two.' 

This  confession  was  so  horrible  tlKit  I 
could  only  attribute  it  to  an  insane  delusion. 
On  pressing  my  inquiries,  I  found  that  the 
same  idea  must  have  occurred  to  the  poor 
wretch's  relations,  and  to  the  doctors  who 
signed  the  certificates  for  placing  him  under 
medical  care.  This  conclusion  (as  I  after- 
wards heard)  was  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Yarleigh's  body  had  not 
been  found  on  the  reported  scene  of  the 
duel.  As  to  the  servant,  he  had  deserted 
his  master  in  London,  and  had  never  re- 
appeared. So  far  as  my  poor  judgment 
went,  the  question  before  me  was  not  of 
delivering  a  self-accused  murderer  to  justice 
(with  no  corpse  to  testify  against  him),  but 
of  restorinof  an  insane  man  to  the  care  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  appointed  to  restrain 
him. 
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I  tried  to  test  the  strength  of  his  delusion 
in  an  interval  when  he  was  not  u robins:  his 
shocking  entreaties  on  Miss  Laroche. 

*  How  do  you  know  that  you  killed  Mr. 
Varleigh?'  I  said. 

He  looked  at  nie  with  a  wild  terror  in  his 
eyes.  Suddenly  he  lifted  his  right  hand, 
and  shook  it  in  the  air,  with  a  moaning-  cry, 
which  was  unmistakably  a  cry  of  pain. 
*  Should  I  see  his  ghost,'  he  asked,  '  if  1  had 
not  killed  him  ?  I  know  it,  by  the  pain  that 
wrings  me  in  the  hand  that  stabbed  him. 
Always  in  my  right  hand  !  always  the  same 
pain  at  the  moment  w^hen  I  see  him  !'  He 
stopped,  and  ground  his  teeth  in  the  agonv 
and  reality  of  his  delusion.  'Look!'  he 
cried.  '  Look  between  the  two  trees  behind 
you.  There  he  is — with  his  dark  hair,  and 
his  shaven  face,  and  his  steady  look !  There 
he  is,  standing  before  me  as  he  stood  in 
the  wood,  with  his  eyes  on  my  eyes,  and 
his  sword  feeling  mine!'  He  turned  to 
Miss  Laroche.  *  Do  you  see  him  too?'  he 
asked  eagerly.  *  Tell  me  the  truth.  My 
w^hole  life  depends  on  your  telling  me  the 
truth.' 
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She  controlled  herself  with  a  wonderful 
courage.     '  I  don't  see  him,'  she  answered. 

He  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  passed 
it  over  his  face  with  a  gasp  of  relief. 
*-  There  is  my  last  chance !'  he  said.  '  If  slie 
will  be  true  to  me — if  she  will  be  always 
near  me,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  I  shall 
be  released  from  the  sight  of  him.  See !  he 
is  fading  away  already.  Gone!' he  cried, 
with  a  scream  of  exultation.  He  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  looked  at  Miss  Laroche  like  a 
savaofe  adorino;  his  idol.  '  Will  you  cast  me 
off  now  ?'  he  asked  humbly.  '  Lionel  was 
fond  of  you  in  his  lifetime.  His  spirit  is  a 
merciful  spirit.  He  shrinks  from  frightening 
you  ;  he  has  left  me  for  your  sake  ;  he  will 
release  me  for  your  sake.  Pity  me,  take 
me  to  live  with  3^ou — and  I  shall  never  see 
liim  again !' 

It  was  dreadful  to  hear  him.  I  saw  that 
the  poor  girl  could  endure  no  more.  '  Leave 
us,'  I  whispered  to  her  ;  '  I  will  join  you  at 
the  house.' 

He  heard  me,  and  instantly  placed  himself 
between  us.  'Let  her  promise,  or  she 
shan't  go.' 

She  felt,  as  I  felt,  the  imperative  necessity 
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of  saying  anything  that  might  soothe  him. 
At  a  sign  from  me  she  gave  him  her  promise 
to  return. 

He  was  satisfied — he  insisted  on  kissinor 
her  hand,  and  then  he  let  her  go.  I  had 
by  this  time  succeeded  in  induciniif  him  to 
trust  me.  He  proposed,  of  his  own  accord, 
that  I  should  accompany  him  to  the  inn  in 
the  village  at  which  he  had  been  staying. 
The  landlord  (naturally  enough  distrusting 
his  wretched  guest)  had  warned  him  that 
morning  to  find  some  other^place  of  shelter. 
I  engaged  to  use  my  influence^withthe  man 
to  make  him  change  his  purpose,  and  I 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  having  the  poor  wretch  properly 
looked  after.  On  my  return  to  my  own 
house,  I  wrote  to  a  brother  magistrate 
living  near  me,  and  to  the  superintendent 
of  our  count)^  asylum,  requesting  them  to 
consult  with  me  on  the  best  means  of  law- 
fully restraining  Captain  Stanwick  until  we 
could  communicate  with  his  rehxtions. 
Could  1  have  done  more  than  this  ?  The 
event  of  the  next  morning  answered  that 
question — answered  it  at^once  and  for  ever, 
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III. 


Presenting  myself  at  Nettlegrove  Hall 
towards  sunset,  to  take  charge  of  Miss 
Laroche,  I  was  met  by  an  obstacle  in  the 
shape  of  a  protest  from  her  aunt. 

This  good  lady  had  been  informed  of  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Stanwick  in  the  park, 
and  she  strongly  disapproved  of  encouraging 
any  further  communication  with  him  on  the 
part  of  her  niece.  She  also  considered  that 
I  had  failed  in  my  duty  in  still  leaving  the 
Captain  at  liberty.  I  told  her  that  I  was 
only  waiting  to  act  on  the  advice  of  com- 
petent persons,  who  would  arrive  the  next 
day  to  consult  with  me  ;  and  I  did  my  best 
to  persuade  her  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
that  I  had  taken  in  the  meantime.  Miss 
Laroche,  on  her  side,  was  resolved  to  be  true 
to  the  jiromise  that  she  had  given.  Between 
us,  we  induced  her  aunt  to  yield  on  certain 
conditions. 

'  I  know  the  part  of  the  park  in  which 
the  meeting  is  to  take  place,'  the  old  lady 
said  ;  '  it  is  my  niece's  favourite  walk.  If 
she  is   not  brought  back  to  me  in  half  an 
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hour's  time,  I  shall  send  the  men-servants 
to  protect  her.' 

The  twilio'ht  was  fallinor  when  we  reached 
the  appointed  place.  We  found  Captain 
Stanwick  angry  and  suspicious  ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  pacify  him  on  the  subject  of  our 
delay.  His  insanity  seemed  to  me  to  be 
now  more  marked  than  ever.  He  had  seen, 
or  dreamed  of  seeing,  the  ghost  during  the 
past  night.  For  the  first  time  (he  said)  the 
apparition  of  the  dead  man  had  spoken  to 
him.  In  solemn  words  it  had  condemned 
him  to  expiate  his  crime  by  giving  his  life 
for  the  life  that  he  had  taken.  It  had  warned 
him  not  to  insist  on  marriage  with  Lertha 
Laroche  :  '  She  shall  share  your  punishment 
if  she  shares  your  life.  And  you  shall  know 
it  by  this  sign — She  shall  see  me  as  you  see 
me.^ 

I  tried  to  compose  him.  He  shook  his 
head  in  immovable  despair.  *  Xo,'  he  an- 
swered ;  '  if  she  sees  him  when  I  see  him, 
there  ends  the  one  hope  of  release  that  holds 
me  to  life.  It  will  be  good-bye  between  us, 
and  good-bye  for  ever  !' 

We  had  Avalked  on,  while  we  were  speak- - 
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ing,  to  a  j)art  of  the  park  through  which 
there  flowed  a  rivulet  of  clear  water.  On 
the  farther  bank  the  open  ground  led  down 
into  a  wooded  valley.  On  our  side  of  the 
stream  rose  a  thick  plantation  of  "fir-trees, 
intersected  by  a  winding  path.  Captain 
Stan  wick  stopped  as  we  reached  the  place. 
His  eyes  rested,  in  the  darkening  twilight, 
on  the  narrow  space  pierced  by  the  path 
among  the  trees.  On  a  sudden  he  lifted 
his  right  hand,  with  the  same  cry  of  pain 
which  we  had  heard  before  :  with  his  left 
hand  he  took  Miss  Laroche  by  the  arm. 
*  There  !'  he  said.  ^  Look  where  I  look  ! 
Do  you  see  him  there  ?' 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  a  dimly- 
visible  figure  appeared,  advancing  towards 
us  along  the  path. 

Was  it  the  fio^ure  of  a  livinof  man  ?  or 
was  it  the  creation  of  my  own  excited  fancy  ? 
Before  I  could  ask  myself  the  question,  the 
man  advanced  a  step  nearer  to  us.  A  last 
gleam  of  the  dying  light  fell  on  his  face 
through  an  opening  in  the  trees.  At  the 
same  instant  Miss  Laroche  started  back  from 
Captain  Stanwick  with  a  scream  of  terror. 
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She  would  have  fallen  if  I  had  not  been 
near  enough  to  support  her.  The  Captain 
was  instantly  at  her  side  again.  '  Speak !' 
he  cried.     '  Do  you  see  it  too  ?' 

She  was  just  able  to  say  '  Yes,'  before  she 
fainted  in  my  arms. 

He  stooped  over  her,  and  touched  her 
cold  cheek  with  his  lips.  '  Good-bye  !'  he 
said,  in  tones  suddenly  and  strangely  changed 
to  the  most  exquisite  tenderness.  '  Good- 
bye, for  ever  !' 

He  leapt  the  rivulet  ;  he  crossed  the 
open  ground  ;  he  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
valley  beyond. 

As  he  disappeared,  the  visionary  man 
among  the  fir-trees  advanced ;  passed  in 
silence ;  crossed  the  rivulet  at  a  bound  ; 
and  vanished  as  the  figure  of  the  Captain 
had  vanished  before  him. 

I  was  left  alone  with  the  swooning  woman. 
Not  a  sound,  far  or  near,  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  comino:  nio^ht. 
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No    5. — Mr.  Frederic  Darnel,  Member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  testifies  and  says : — 

In  the  intervals  of  my  professional  duty 
I  am  accustomed  to  occupy  myself  in  study- 
ing Botany,  assisted  by  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, whose  tastes  in  this  respect  resemble 
my  own.  When  I  can  spare  an  hour  or 
two  from  my  patients,  we  go  out  together 
searching  for  specimens.  Our  favourite 
place  is  Heme  Wood.  It  is  rich  in  material 
for  the  botanist,  and  it  is  only  a  mile 
distant  from  the  villaofe  in  which  I  live. 

Early  in  July,  my  friend  and  I  made  a 
discovery  in  the  wood  of  a  very  alaruiing 
and  unexj^ected  kind.  We  found  a  man 
in  the  clearing,  prostrated  by  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 

We  carried  him  to  the  gamekeeper's 
cottage,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  and 
on  the  side  of  it  nearest  to  our  villaore. 
He  and  his  boy  were  out,  but  the  light 
cart  in  which  he  makes  his  rounds,  in  the 
remoter  part  of  his  master's  property,  was 
m    the   outhouse.      While   my   friend   was 
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putting  the  horse  to,  I  examined  the 
stranger's  wound.  It  had  been  quite  re- 
cently inflicted,  and  I  doubted  whether  it 
had  (as  yet,  at  any  rate)  really  killed  him. 
I  did  what  I  could  with  the  linen  and  cold 
w^ater  w^hich  the  gamekeeper's  wife  offered, 
to  me,  and  then  my  friend  and  I  removed 
him  carefully  to  my  house  in  the  cart. 

I  applied  the  necessary  restoratives,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  satisfying  myself  that 
the  vital  powers  had  revived.  He  was  per- 
fectly unconscious,  of  course,  but  the  action 
of  the  heart  became  distinctly  perceptible, 
and  I  had  hopes. 

In  a  few  days  more  I  felt  fairly  sure  of 
him.  Then  the  usual  fever  set  in.  I  was 
obliged,  in  justice  to  his  friends,  to  search 
his  clothes  in  presence  of  a  witness.  We 
found  his  handkerchief,  his  purse,  and  his 
ci«rar-case,  and  nothino-  more.  No  letters 
or  visitinof  cards  ;  nothino-  marked  on  his 
clothes  but  initials.  There  was  no  help 
for  it  but  to  wait  to  identify  him  until 
he  could  speak. 

When  that  time  came,  he  ackDOwledii;ed 
to  me  that  he  had    divested  himself  pur- 
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posely  of  any  clue  to  his  identity,  in  the 
fear  (if  some  mischance  happened  to  him) 
of  the  news  of  it  reaching  his  father  and 
mother  abruptl}^,  by  means  of  the  news- 
papers. He  had  sent  a  letter  to  his  bankers 
in  London,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  parents, 
if  the  bankers  neither  saw  him  nor  heard 
from  him  in  a  month's  time.  His  first  act 
was  to  withdraw  this  letter.  The  other 
particulars  which  he  communicated  to  me 
are,  I  am  told,  already  known.  I  need 
only  add  that  I  willingly  kept  his  secret, 
simply  speaking  of  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  a  traveller  from  foreign  j)arts  who 
had  met  with  an  accident. 

His  convalescence  was  a  long  one.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  October  before  he 
was  completely  restored  to  health.  When 
he  left  us  he  went  to  London.  He  behaved, 
most  liberally  to  me ;  and  we  parted  with 
sincere  good  wishes  on  either  side. 

No.  6. — Mr.  Lionel  Varleigh,  of  Boston., 
U.S.A.,  testifies  and  says  : — 

My    first   proceeding,    on   my   recovery, 
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Avas  to  go  to  the  relations  of  Captain  Stan- 
wick  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  about  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  justify  myself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  miserable  man.  It  is  true  that 
I  loved  Miss  Laroche  too  dearly  to  yield 
her  to  any  rival  except  at  her  own  wish. 
It  is  also  true  that  Captain  Stanwick  more 
than  once  insulted  me,  and  that  I  endured 
it.  He  had  suffered  from  sunstroke  in 
India,  and  in  his  angry  moments  he  was 
hardly  a  responsible  being.  It  was  only 
when  he  threatened  me  with  personal 
chastisement  that  my  patience  gave  way. 
We  met  sword  in  hand.  In  my  mind 
was  the  resolution  to  spare  his  life.  In 
his  mind  was  the  resolution  to  kill  me. 
I  have  for2:iven  him.  I  will  sav  no 
more. 

His  relations  informed  me  of  the  symp- 
toms of  insane  delusion  which  he  had  shown 
after  the  duel ;  of  his  escape  from  the  asylum 
in  which  he  had  been  confined  ;  and  of  the 
failure  to  find  him  again. 

The  moment  I  heard  this  news  the  dread 
crossed  my  mind  that  Stanwick  had  found 
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his  way  to  Miss  Laroche.     In  an  hour  more 
I  was  travelling  to  Nettlegrove  Hall. 

I  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and  found 
Miss  Laroche' s  aunt  in  great  alarm  about  her 
niece's  safety.  The  young  lady  was  at  that 
very  moment  speaking  to  Stanwick  in  the 
park,  with  only  an  old  man  (the  Eector) 
to  protect  her.  I  volunteered  to  go  at  once, 
and  assist  in  takino;  care  of  her.  A  servant 
accompanied  me  to  show  me  the  place  of 
meeting.  We  heard  voices  indistinctly,  but 
saw  no  one.  The  servant  pointed  to  a  path 
through  the  fir-trees.  I  went  on  quickly 
by  myself,  leaving  the  man  within  call.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  came  upon  them  suddenly, 
at  a  little  distance  from  me,  on  the  bank  of 
a  stream. 

The  fear  of  seriously  alarming  Miss 
Laroche,  if  I  showed  myself  too  suddenly, 
deprived  me  for  a  moment  of  my  presence 
of  mind.  Pausing  to  consider  what  it 
might  be  best  to  do,  I  was  less  com- 
pletely protected  from  discovery  by  the 
trees  than  I  had  supposed.  She  had  seen 
me ;  I  heard  her  cry  of  alarm.  The  instant 
afterwards  I  saw    Stanwick   leap  over  the 
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rivulet  and  take  to  flight.  That  action 
roused  me.  Without  stopping  for  a  word 
of  explanation,  I  pursued  him. 

Unhappily,  I  missed  my  footing  in  the 
obscure  light,  and  fell  on  the  open  ground 
beyond  the  stream.  When  I  had  gained 
my  feet  once  more,  Stanwick  had  disap- 
peared among  the  trees  which  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  park  beyond  me.  I  could 
see  nothing  of  him,  and  I  could  hear  nothing 
of  him,  when  I  came  out  on  the  high-road. 
There  I  met  with  a  labouring  man  who 
showed  me  the  way  to  the  village. 

From  the  inn  I  sent  a  letter  to  ^liss 
Laroche's  aunt,  explaining  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  asking  leave  to  call  at  the  Hall 
on  the  next  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Rector  came  to 
me  at  the  inn.  He  brouo^ht  sad  news.  ^liss 
Laroche  was  sufFeriniif  from  a  nervous  attack, 
and  my  visit  to  the  Hall  must  be  deferred. 
Speaking  next  of  the  missing  man,  I  heard 
all  that  Mr.  Loring  could  tell  me.  My 
intimate  knowledge  of  Stanwick  enabled  me 
to  draw  my  own  conclusion  from  the  facts. 
The   thought   instantly   crossed   my  mind 
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that  ttie  poor  wretch  might  have  committed 
his  expiatory  suicide  at  the  very  spot  on 
which  he  had  attempted  to  kill  me.  Leaving 
the  Rector  to  institute  the  necessary  inqui- 
ries, I  took  post-horses  to  Maplesworth  on 
my  way  to  Heme  Wood. 

Advancing  from  the  high-road  to  the 
wood,  I  saw  two  persons  at  a  little  distance 
from  me — a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  game- 
keeper and  a  lad.  I  was  too  much  agitated 
to  take  any  special  notice  of  them  ;  I  hurried 
along  the  path  which  led  to  the  clearing. 
My  presentiment  had  not  misled  me.  There 
he  lay,  dead  on  the  scene  of  the  duel,  with 
a  blood-stained  razor  by  his  side !  I  fell  on 
my  knees  by  the  corpse  ;  I  took  his  cold 
hand  in  mine ;  and  I  thanked  God  that  I 
had  forgiven  him  in  the  first  days  of  my 
recovery. 

I  was  still  kneeling,  when  I  felt  myself 
seized  from  behind.  I  struggled  to  my  feet, 
and  confronted  the  gamekeeper.  He  had 
noticed  my  hurry  in  entering  the  wood  ; 
his  suspicions  had  been  aroused,  and  he  and 
the  lad  had  followed  me.  There  was  blood 
on  my  clothes,  there  was  horror  in  my  face. 
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Appearances  were  plainly  against  me ;  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  accompany  the  gamekeeper 
to  the  nearest  magistrate. 

My  instructions  to  my  solicitor  forbade 
him  to  vindicate  my  innocence  by  taking 
any  technical  legal  objections  to  the  action 
of  the  mao^istrate  or  of  the  coroner.  I  in- 
sisted  on  my  witnesses  being  summoned  to 
the  lawyer's  office,  and  allowed  to  state,  in 
their  own  way,  what  they  could  truly  de- 
clare on  my  behalf ;  and  I  left  my  defence 
to  be  founded  upon  the  materials  thus 
obtained.  In  the  meanwdiile  I  was  detained 
in  custody,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

With  this  event  the  tragedy  of  the  duel 
reached  its  culminating  point.  I  was  ac- 
cused of  murdering  the  man  who  had 
attempted  to  take  my  life ! 


This  last  incident  having  been  related,  all 
that  is  worth  noticing  in  my  contribution 
to  the  present  narrative  comes  to  an  end. 
I  was  tried  in  due  course  of  law.  The 
evidence  taken  at  my  solicitor's  office  was 
necessarily  altered  in  form,  though  not  in 
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substance,  by  the  examination  to  which 
the  witnesses  were  subjected  in  a  court  of 
justice.  So  thoroughly  did  our  defence 
satisfy  the  jury,  that  they  became  restless 
towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  and  re- 
turned their  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  without 
quitting  the  box. 

When  I  was  a  free  man  again,  it  is  surely 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  first  use  that  I 
made  of  my  honourable  acquittal.  Whether 
I  deserved  the  enviable  place  that  I  occupied 
in  Bertha's  estimation,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say.  Let  me  leave  the  decision  to  the  lady 
who  has  ceased  to  be  Miss  Laroche — I  mean 
the  lady  who  has  been  good  enough  to 
become  my  wife. 


MISS    DULANE    AND    MY    LORD. 


PART  I.     TWO  REMONSTRANCES. 

I. 

One  afternoon  old  Miss  Dulane  entered  her 
drawin o^  -  room  :  ready  to  receive  visitors, 
dressed  in  splendour,  and  exhibiting  every 
outward  appearance  of  a  defiant  frame  of 
mind. 

Just  as  a  saucy  bronze  nymph  on  the 
mantelpiece  struck  the  quarter  to  three  on 
an  elegant  clock  under  her  arm,  a  visitor 
was  announced — '  Mrs.  Xewsham/ 

Miss  Dulane  wore  her  own  undis^'uised 
gray  hair,  dressed  in  perfect  harmony  with 
her  time  of  life.  Without  an  attempt  at 
concealment,  she  submitted  to  be  too  short 
and  too  stout.  Her  appearan-e  (if  it  had 
only  been  made  to  sj^eak)  would  have  saif], 
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in  effect:  *  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  I  scorn 
to  disguise  it.' 

Mrs.  Xewsham,  tall  and  elegant,  painted 
and  dyed,  acted  on  the  opposite  principle 
in  dressing,  Avliich  confesses  nothing.  On 
exhibition  before  the  world,  this  lady's  dis- 
guise asserted  that  she  had  reached  her 
thirtieth  year  on  her  last  birthday.  Her 
husband  was  discreetly  silent,  and  Father 
Time  was  discreetly  silent  ;  they  both  knew 
that  her  last  birthday  had  happened  thirty 
years  since. 

*  Shall  we  talk  of  the  weather  and  the 
news,  my  dear?  Or  shall  we  come  to  the 
object  of  your  visit  at  once  ?'  So  Miss 
Dulane  opened  the  interview. 

'  Your  tone  and  manner,  my  good  friend, 
are  no  doubt  provoked  by  the  report  in  the 
newspaper  of  this  morning.  In  justice  to 
you,  I  refuse  to  believe  the  report.'  So 
Mrs.  Newsham  adopted  her  friend's  sug- 
gestion. 

'  Your  kindness  is  thrown  away,  Elizabeth. 
The  report  is  true.' 

'  Matilda,  you  shock  me!' 

'Whv?' 
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'  At  your  a^^e !' 

*  If  he  doesn't  object  to  ray  age,  what 
does  it  matter  to  youT 

'  Don't  speak  of  that  man !' 

'Why  not?' 

'  He  is  young  enough  to  be  your  son  ; 
and  he  is  marrying  you — impudently, 
undisguisedly  marrying  you — for  your 
money !' 

'  And  I  am  marrying  him — impudently, 
undisguisedly  marrying  him — for  his  rank/ 

'  You  needn't  remind  me,  Matilda,  that 
you  are  the  daughter  of  a  tailor.' 

'  In  a  week  or  two  more,  Elizabeth,  I 
shall  remind  you  that  I  am  the  wife  of  a 
nobleman's  son.' 

'  A  younger  son  ;  don't  forget  that.' 

'  A  younger  son,  as  you  say.  He  finds 
the  social  position,  and  I  find  the  money — 
half  a  million  at  my  own  sole  disposaL 
My  future  husband  is  a  good  fellow  in  his 
way,  and  his  future  wife  is  another  good 
fellow  in  her  way.  To  look  at  your  grim 
face,  one  would  suppose  there  were  no  such 
things  in  the  world  as  marriages  of  con- 
venience.' 

54—2 
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*  Not  at  your  time  of  life.  I  tell  you 
plainly,  your  marriage  will  be  a  public 
scandal.' 

'  That  doesn't  frighten  us/  Miss  Dulane 
remarked.  '  We  are  resigned  to  every  ill- 
natured  thing  that  our  friends  can  say  of 
us.  In  course  of  time,  the  next  nine  days* 
wonder  will  claim  public  attention,  and  we 
shall  be  forgotten.  I  shall  be  none  the  less 
on  that  account  Lady  Howel  Beaucourt. 
And  my  husband  will  be  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  every  expensive  taste  which 
a  poor  man  can  gratify,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  Have  you  any  more  objections 
to  make  ?      Don't  hesitate  to  speak  plainly.' 

'  I  have  a  question  to  ask,  my  dear.' 

*  Charmed,  I  am  sure,  to  answer  it — if  I 


can.' 


'  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  Lord 
Howel  Beaucourt  is  about  half  your  age?' 

'  Yes,  dear ;  my  future  husband  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  half  as  old  as  I  am.' 

Mrs.  Newsham's  uneasy  virtue  shuddered. 
'  What  a  profanation  of  marriage !'  she  ex- 
claimed. 

'  Nothing    of  the    sort,'   her  friend   pro- 
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noLinced  positively.  '  Marriage,  by  the 
law  of  England  (as  my  lawyer  tells  me), 
is  nothino'  but  a  contract.  Who  ever  heard 
of  profaning  a  contract?' 

'  Call  it  what  you  please,  Matilda.  Do 
you  expect  to  live  a  happy  life,  at  your 
age,  with  a  young  man  for  your  husband  ?' 

'  A  happy  life,'  Miss  Dulane  repeated,  *  be- 
cause it  will  be  an  innocent  life.'  She  laid 
a  certain  emphasis  on  the  last  word  but  one. 

Mrs.  Newsham  resented  the  emphasis,  and 
rose  to  go.  Her  last  words  were  the  bitterest 
words  that  she  had  spoken  yet. 

'  You  have  secured  such  a  truly  remark- 
able husband,  my  dear,  that  I  am  em- 
boldened to  ask  a  great  favour.  Will  you 
give  me  his  lordship's  photograph  ?' 

'  No,'  said  Miss  Dulane,  'I  won't  give  you 
his  lordship's  photograpli.' 

'  What  is  your  objection,  Matilda  ?' 

*  A  very  serious  objection,  Elizabeth. 
You  are  not  pure  enough  in  mind  to  be 
worthy  of  my  husband's  photograph.' 

With  that  reply  the  first  of  the  remon- 
strances assumed  hostile  pro])ortions,  and 
came  to  an  untimely  end. 


II. 


Thp:  second  remonstrance  was  reserved  for 
a  happier  fate.  It  took  its  rise  in  a  con- 
versation between  two  men  who  were  old 
and  true  friends.  In  other  words,  it  led  to 
no  quarrelling. 

The  elder  man  was  one  of  those  admirable 
human  beings  who  are  cordial,  gentle,  and 
good-tempered,  without  any  conscious  exer- 
cise of  their  own  virtues.  He  Avas  generally 
known  in  the  world  about  him  by  a  fond 
and  familiar  use  of  his  Christian  name.  To 
call  him  '  Sir  Richard '  in  these  pages  (ex- 
cept in  the  character  of  one  of  his  servants) 
would  be  simply  ridiculous.  AVhen  he  lent 
his  money,  his  horses,  his  house,  and  (some- 
times, after  unlucky  friends  had  dropped  to 
the  lowest  social  depths)  even  his  clothes, 
this  general  benefactor  was  known,  in  the 
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best  society  and  the  worst  society  alike,  as 
*  Dick.'  He  filled  the  hundred  mouths  of 
Rumour  with  his  nickname,  in  the  days 
when  there  was  an  ojiera  in  London,  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  '  Beauty-box.'  The  ladies 
who  occupied  the  box  were  all  invited  under 
the  same  circumstances.  They  enjoyed 
operatic  music  ;  but  their  husbands  and 
flitliers  were  not  rich  enough  to  be  able  to 
gratify  that  expensive  taste.  Dick's  carriage 
called  for  them,  and  took  them  home  again  ; 
and  the  beauties  all  agreed  (if  he  ever 
married)  that  Mrs.  Dick  would  be  the  most 
enviable  woman  on  the  face  of  the  civilised 
earth.  Even  the  false  reports,  which  de- 
clared that  he  was  privately  married  already, 
and  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife,  slandered 
him  cordially  under  the  popular  name. 
And  his  intimate  companions,  when  they 
alluded  among  each  other  to  a  romance  in 
his  life  which  Avould  remain  a  hidden  ro- 
mance to  the  end  of  his  days,  forgot  that 
the  occasion  justified  a  serious  and  severe 
use  of  his  surname,  and  blamed  him  affection- 
ately as  '  poor  dear  Dick.' 

The  hour  was  midnight  ;  and  the  friends, 
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whom  the  most  hospitable  of  men  delighted 
to    assemble    round    his    dinner-table,  had 
taken    their    leave — with    the  exception  of 
one   guest   specially  detained  by  the  host, 
who  led  him  back  to  the  dining-room. 

*  You  were  angry  with  our  friends/  Dick 
began,  '  when  they  asked  you  about  that 
report  of  your  marriage.  You  wont  be 
angry  with  Me.  Are  you  really  going  to 
be  the  old  maid's  husband  ?' 

This  plain  question  received  a  plain  reply : 
'  Yes,  I  am.' 

Dick  took  the  young  lord's  hand.  Simply 
and  seriously,  he  said:  '  Accept  my  con- 
i2:ratulations.' 

Howel  Beaucourt  started  as  if  he  had 
received  a  blow  instead  of  a  compliment. 

'  There  isn't  another  man  or  woman  in 
the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,'  he  de- 
clared, '  who  would  have  congratulated  me 
on  marrying  Miss  Dulane.  I  believe  you 
would  make  allowances  for  me  if  I  had 
committed  murder.' 

'  I  hope  I  should,'  Dick  answered  gravely. 
'  When  a  man  is  my  friend — murder  or 
marriage — I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
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a  reason  for  what  he  does.  Wait  a  minute. 
You  mustn't  give  me  more  credit  than  I 
deserve.  I  don't  agree  with  you.  If  I 
were  a  marrying  man  myself,  I  shouldn't 
pick  an  old  maid — I  should  prefer  a  young- 
one.  That's  a  matter  of  taste.  You  are 
not  like  me.  You  always  have  a  definite 
object  in  view.  I  may  not  know  what  the 
object  is.  Xever  mind !  I  wish  you  joy  all 
the  same.' 

Beaucourt  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
friendship  that  he  had  inspired.  '  I  should 
be  ungrateful  indeed,'  he  said,  '  if  I  didn't 
tell  you  what  my  object  is.  You  know 
that  I  am  poor  ?' 

'  The  only  poor  friend  of  mine,'  Dick  re- 
marked, *  who  has  never  borrowed  money 
of  me.' 

Beaucourt  went  on  without  noticing  this. 
'  I  have  three  expensive  tastes,'  he  said.  '  I 
want  to  get  into  Parliament  ;  I  want  to 
have  a  yacht ;  I  want  to  collect  pictures. 
Add,  if  you  like,  the  selfish  luxury  of  help- 
ing poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  hearing 
my  conscience  tell  me  what  an  excellent  man 
I  am.     I  can't  do  all  this  on  ^\q  hundred 
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a  year — but  I  can  do  it  on  forty  times 
five  hundred  a  \ear.  Moral  :  marry  Miss 
Dalane.' 

Listening  attentively  until  the  other  had 
done,  Dick  showed  a  sardonic  side  to  his 
character  never  yet  discovered  in  Beau- 
court's  experience  of  him. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,'  he  said.  *  When  the  old 
lady  releases  you,  she  will  leave  consolation 
behind  her  in  her  will.' 

'  That's  the  first  ill-natured  thino;  I  ever 
heard  you  say,  Dick.  When  the  old  lady 
dies,  my  sense  of  honour  takes  fright,  and 
turns  its  back  on  her  will.  It's  a  condi- 
tion on  my  side,  that  every  farthing  of 
her  money  shall  be  left  to  her  rela- 
tions.' 

*  Don't  you  call  yourself  one  of  them  ?' 

'  What  a  question  !  Am  I  her  relation 
because  the  laws  of  society  force  a  mock 
marriaore  on  us  ?  How  can  I  make  use  of 
her  money  unless  I  am  her  husband  ?  and 
how  can  she  make  use  of  my  title  unless 
she  is  my  wife  ?  As  long  as  she  lives  I 
stand  honestly  by  my  side  of  the  bargain. 
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But  ^vhen  she  dies  the  transaction  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  surviving  partner  returns  to 
his  five  hundred  a  year.' 

Dick  exhibited  another  surprising  side  to 
his  character.  The  most  compliant  of  men 
now  became  as  obstinate  as  the  proverbial 
mule. 

'All  very  well/  he  said,  'but  it  doesn't 
explain  why — if  you  must  sell  yourself — 
you  have  sold  yourself  to  an  old  lady. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  ones  and  pretty 
ones  w4th  fortunes  to  tempt  you.  It  seems 
odd  that  you  haven't  tried  your  luck  with 
one  of  them. ' 

*  No,  Dick.  It  would  have  been  odd,  and 
worse  than  odd,  if  I  had  tried  my  luck  witli 
a  young  woman.' 

'  I  don't  see  that.' 

*'  You  shall  see  it  directly.  If  I  many  an 
old  woman  for  her  money,  I  have  no  occasion 
to  be  a  hypocrite  ;  we  both  know  that  our 
marriage  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  But  if 
I  make  a  young  woman  my  wife  because  I 
want  her  money,  and  if  that  young  woman 
happens  to  be  worth  a  straw,  I  must  deceive 
her  and  disgrace  myself  by  shamming  love. 
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That,  my  boy,  3'ou  may  depend  upon  it,  I 
Avill  never  do.' 

Dick's  face  suddenly  brightened  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  relief  and  triumph. 

'  Ha  !  my  mercenary  friend,'  he  burst  out, 
^  there's  something  mixed  up  in  this  business 
Avhich  is  worthier  of  you  than  anything  I 
have  heard  yet.  Stop !  I'm  going  to  be 
clever  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  A  man 
who  talks  of  love  as  you  do,  must  have  felt 
love  himself.  Where  is  the  young  one  and 
the  pretty  one  ?  And  what  has  she  done, 
poor  dear,  to  be  deserted  for  an  old  woman  ? 
Good  God  !  how  you  look  at  me !  1  have 
hurt  your  feelings — I  have  been  a  greater 
fool  than  ever —  I  am  more  ashamed  of 
myself  than  words  can  say  !' 

Beaucourt  stopped  him  there,  gently  and 
firmly. 

'  You  have  made  a  very  natural  mistake,' 
he  said.  '  There  was  a  young  lady.  She 
has  refused  me  —  resolutely  refused  me. 
There  is  no  more  love  in  my  life.  It's  a 
dark  life  and  an  empty  life  for  the  rest  of 
my  days.  I  must  see  what  money  can  do 
for   me   next.      AVhen    I   have   thoroughly 
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hardened  my  heart  I  may  not  feel  my  mis- 
fortune as  I  feel  it  now.  Pity  me  or  despise 
me.     In  either  case  let  us  say  good-night.' 

He  went  out  into  the  hall  and  took  his 
hat.  Dick  went  out  into  the  hall  and  took 
Ms  hat. 

'  Have  your  own  way,'  he  answered,  '  I 
mean  to  have  mine — I'll  go  home  with  you.' 

The  man  was  simply  irresistible.  Beaa- 
court  sat  down  resignedly  on  the  nearest  of 
the  hall  chairs.  Dick  asked  him  to  return 
to  the  dining-room.  '  Xo,'  he  said  ;  ^  it's 
not  worth  while.  What  I  can  tell  you  may 
be  told  in  two  minutes.'  Dick  submitted, 
and  took  the  next  of  the  hall  chairs.  In 
that  inappropriate  place  the  young  lord's 
unpremeditated  confession  was  forced  out 
of  him,  by  no  more  formidable  exercise  of 
power  than  the  kindness  of  his  friend. 

'  When  you  hear  where  I  met  with  her,'  he 
began,  '  you  will  most  likely  not  want  to 
hear  any  more.  I  saw  her,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  sta2:e  of  a  music  hall.' 

He  looked  at  Dick.  Perfectly  quiet  and 
perfectly  impenetrable,  Dick  only  said,  *  Go 
on.'     Beaucourt  continued  in  these  words  : 
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'  She  was  sinmicc  Arne's  delicious  settino; 
of  Ariel's  song  in  the  "  Tempest,"  with  a 
taste  and  feeling  completely  thrown  away 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  audience.  That 
she  was  beautiful — in  my  eyes  at  least — I 
needn't  say.  That  she  had  descended  to  a 
sphere  unworthy  of  her  and  new  to  her, 
nobody  could  doubt.  Her  modest  dress, 
her  refinement  of  manner,  seemed  rather  to 
puzzle  than  to  please  most  of  the  people 
jDresent  ;  they  applauded  her,  but  not  very 
warmly,  when  she  retired.  I  obtained  an 
introduction  through  her  music -master,  who 
happened  to  be  acquainted  professionally 
with  some  relatives  of  mine.  He  told  me 
that  she  was  a  young  widow  ;  and  he 
assured  me  that  the  calamity  through  which 
her  family  had  lost  their  place  in  the  w^orld 
had  brouo-ht  no  sort  of  diso^race  on  them. 
If  I  wanted  to  know  more,  he  referred  me 
to  the  lady  herself.  I  found  her  very  re- 
served. A  long  time  passed  before  I  could 
win  her  confidence — and  a  longer  time  still 
before  1  ventured  to  confess  the  feeling  with 
which  she  had  inspired  me.  You  know  the 
rest.' 
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'  You  mean,  of  course,  that  you  offered 
lier  marriage  ?' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  And  she  refused  you  on  account  of  your 
position  in  life.' 

'  No.  I  had  foreseen  that  obstacle,  and 
had  followed  the  example  of  the  adventurous 
nobleman  in  the  old  storv.  Like  him,  I 
assumed  a  name,  and  presented  myself  as 
belonging  to  her  own  respectable  middle 
class  of  life.  You  are  too  old  a  friend  to 
suspect  me  of  vanity  if  I  tell  }'ou  that  she 
had  no  objection  to  me,  and  no  suspicion 
that  I  had  approached  her  (personalh' 
speaking)  under  a  disguise.' 

'  What  motive  could  she  possibly  have 
had  for  refusing  you?'  Dick  asked. 

'  A  motive  associated  with  her  dead 
husband,'  Beaucourt  answered.  '  He  had 
married  her — mind,  innocently  married  her 
— while  his  first  wife  was  livinir.  The 
woman  was  an  inveterate  drunkard ;  they 
had  been  separated  for  years.  Her  death 
had  been  publicly  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, among  the  persons  killed  in  a  rail- 
way accident   abroad.     When  slie  claimed 
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her  unhappy  husband  he  was  in  delicate 
health.  The  shock  killed  him.  His  widow 
— I  can't,  and  won't,  speak  of  her  mis- 
fortune as  if  it  was  her  fault — knew  of  no 
living  friends  who  were  in  a  position  to 
help  her.  Not  a  great  artist  with  a  wonder- 
ful voice,  she  could  still  trust  to  her  musical 
accomplishments  to  provide  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  Plead  as  I  might  with  her  to 
forget  the  past,  I  always  got  the  same 
reply:  "  If  I  was  base  enough  to  let  my- 
self be  tempted  by  the  happy  future  that 
you  offer,  I  should  deserve  the  unmerited 
disgrace  which  has  fallen  on  me.  Marry  a 
woman  whose  reputation  will  bear  inquiry, 
and  forget  me."  I  was  mad  enough  to 
press  my  suit  once  too  often.  When  I 
visited  her  on  the  next  day  she  was  gone. 
Every  effort  to  trace  her  has  failed.  Lost, 
my  friend — irretrievably  lost  to  me!' 

He  offered  his  hand  and  said  good-night. 
Dick  held  him  back  on  the  doorstep. 

'  Break  off  your  mad  engagement  to  ^liss 
Dulane,'  he  said.  '  Be  a  man,  Howel  ; 
wait  and  hope!  You  are  throwing  away 
your  life   when    happiness    is  within  your 
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reach,  if  you  will  only  be  patient.  That 
poor  young  creature  is  worthy  of  you. 
Lost  ?  Nonsense  !  In  this  narrow  little 
world,  people  are  never  hopelessly  lost  till 
they  are  dead  and  underground.  Help  me 
to  recognise  her  by  a  description,  and  tell 
me  her  name.  I'll  find  her ;  I'll  persuade 
her  to  come  back  to  you — and,  mark  my 
w^ords,  you  will  live  to  bless  the  day  when 
you  followed  my  advice.' 

This  well-meant  remonstrance  was  com- 
pletely thrown  away.  Beaucourt's  despair 
was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  that  Dick  had 
addressed  to  him. 

'  Thank  you  with  all  my  heart,'  he  said. 
'  You  don't  know  her  as  I  do.  She  is  one 
of  the  very  few  women  who  mean  No  when 
they  say  No.     Useless,  Dick — useless !' 

Those  were  tlie  last  words  he  said  to  his 
friend  in  the  character  of  a  single  man. 
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PART  II.     PIA  TONIC  MARRIA  GE. 

III. 

*  Seven  months  have  passed,  my  dear  Dick, 
since  my  "  inhuman  obstinacy  ''  (those  were 
the  words  you  used)  made  you  one  of  the 
witnesses  at  my  marriage  to  Miss  Dulane, 
sorely  against  your  will.  Do  you  remem- 
ber your  parting  prophecy,  when  you  were 
out  of  the  bride's  hearing?  ""  A  miserable 
life  is  before  that  woman's  husband — and, 
by  Jupiter,  he  has  deserved  it!" 

'  Never,  my  dear  boy,  attempt  to  forecast 
the  future  again.  Viewed  as  a  prophet  you 
are  a  complete  failure.  I  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  my  married  life. 

'  But  you  must  not  mistake  me.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  I  am  a  happy  man ; 
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I  only  declare  myself  to   be   a   contented 

man.      My  old  wife  is  a  marvel  of  good 

temper   and   good    sense.       She   trusts  me 

implicitly,  and  I  have  given  her  no  reason 

to  re2:ret  it.     AVe  have  our  time  for  beins; 

together,   and   our  time  for  keeping  apart. 

Within  our  inevitable  limits  we  understand 

each  other  and  respect  each  other,  and  have 

a  truer  feelin«f  of  reo'ard  on  both  sides  than 

many  people  far  better   matched  than  we 

are  in  point  of  age.     But  you  shall  j  udge 

for  yourself.    Come  and  dine  with  us,  when 

I  return  on  Wednesday  next  from  the  trial 

trip  of  my  new  yacht.     In  the  meantime  I 

have  a  service  to  ask  of  you. 

'  My  wife's  niece  has  been  her  companion 

for  3'ears.     She  has  left  us  to  be  married 

to  an  officer,  w^ho  has  taken  her  to  India ; 

and  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  till  her 

place.       The  good  old    lady   doesn't   want 

much.     A  nice-tempered  refined  girl,  who 

can  sing  and  play  to  her  with  some  little 

taste  and  feeling,  and  read  to  her  now  and 

then  when  her  eyes   are  weary  —  there   is 

what   we  require ;   and  there,   it   seems,   is 

more  than  we  can  get,  after  advertising  for 

\\ *> 
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a  week  past.  Of  all  the  "  companions " 
who  have  presented  themselves,  not  one 
has  turned  out  to  be  the  sort  of  person 
whom  Lady  Howel  wants. 

*  Can  you  help  us  ?  In  any  case,  my 
wife  sends  you  her  kind  remembrances  ; 
and  (true  to  the  old  times)  I  add  my 
love.' 

On  the  day  which  followed  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  Dick  paid  a  visit  to  Lady 
Howel  Beaucourt. 

'  You  seem  to  be  excited,'  she  said.  'Has 
anything  remarkable  happened  ?' 

*  Pardon  me  if  I  ask  a  question  first,' 
Dick  replied.  '  Do  you  object  to  a  young 
widow  ?' 

'  That  depends  on  the  widow.' 

'  Then  I  have  found  the  very  person  you 
want.  And,  oddly  enough,  your  husband 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  my  husband  has 
recommended  her  V 

There  was  an  undertone  of  jealousy  in 
Lady  Howel's  voice — ^jealousy  excited  not 
altoocether  without  a  motive.  She  had  left 
it  to  Beaucourt's  sense  of  honour  to  own 
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the  truth,  if  there  had  been  any  love  affair 
in  his  past  life  which  ought  to  make  him 
hesitate  before  he  married.  He  had  justified 
Miss  Dulane's  confidence  in  him  ;  acknow- 
ledo^ino;  an  attachment  to  a  youno;  widow, 
and  adding  that  she  had  positively  refused 
him.  *  We  have  not  met  since,'  he  said, 
^  and  we  shall  never  meet  again.'  Under 
those  circumstances,  Miss  Dulane  had  con- 
siderately abstained  from  asking  for  any 
further  details.  She  had  not  thought  of  the 
young  widow  again,  until  Dick's  language 
had  innocently  inspired  her  first  doubt. 
Fortunately  for  both  of  them,  he  was  an 
outspoken  man  ;  and  he  reassured  her  un- 
reservedly in  these  words  :  '  Your  husband 
knows  nothing  about  it.^ 

'  Xow,'  she  said,  '  vou  may  tell  me  how 
you  came  to  hear  of  the  lady.' 

'  Through  my  uncle's  library,'  Dick  re- 
plied. '  His  will  has  left  me  his  collection 
of  books — in  such  a  wretchedly  neglected 
condition  that  I  asked  Beaucourt  (not  being 
a  reading  man  myself)  if  he  knew  of  any 
competent  person  who  could  advise  me  how 
to  set  things  right.     He  introduced  me  to 
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Farleigh  and  Halford,  the  well-known  pub- 
lishers. The  second  partner  is  a  book- 
collector  himself,  as  well  as  a  bookseller. 
He  kindly  looks  in  now  and  then,  to  see 
how  his  instructions  for  mending  and  bind- 
ino;  are  being:  carried  out.  When  he  called 
yesterday  I  thought  of  you,  and  I  found  he 
could  help  us  to  a  young  lady  employed  in 
his  office  at  correcting  proof  sheets.' 

'  What  is  the  lady's  name  T 

'  Mrs.  Evelin.' 

'  Why  does  she  leave  her  employment  ?' 

*  To  save  her  eyes,  poor  soul.  When  the 
senior  partner,  Mr.  Farleigh,  met  with  her, 
she  was  reduced  by  family  misfortunes  to 
earn  her  own  living.  The  publishers  would 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  keep  her  in 
their  office,  but  for  the  oculist's  report.  He 
declared  that  she  would  run  the  risk  of 
blindness,  if  she  fatigued  her  weak  eyes 
much  longer.  There  is  the  only  objection 
to  this  otherwise  invaluable  person — she 
will  not  be  able  to  read  to  you.' 

'  Can  she  sing  and  play  ?' 

'  Exquisitely.  Mr.  Farleigh  answers  for 
her  music' 
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'  And  her  character?' 

'  Mr.  Halford  answers  for  her  character/ 

'  And  her  manners  T 

'  A  perfect  lady.  I  have  seen  her  and 
spoken  to  her  ;  I  answer  for  her  manners, 
and  I  guarantee  her  personal  appearance. 
Charmincrl  charminir!' 

For  a  moment  Lady  Howel  hesitated. 
After  a  little  reflection,  she  decided  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  trust  her  excellent  husband. 
'  I  will  receive  the  charming'  widow/  sha 
said,  '  to-morrow  at  twelve  o  clock  ;  and,  if 
she  produces  the  right  impression,  I  promise 
to  overlook  the  weakness  of  her  eyes.' 


iV^ 


Beaucourt  had  prolonged  the  period  ap- 
j^ointed  for  the  trial  trip  of  his  yacht  by  a 
whole  week.  His  apology  when  he  returned 
delighted  the  kind-hearted  old  lady  who 
had  made  him  a  present  of  the  vessel. 

'  There  isn't  such  another  yacht  in  the 
whole  world,'  he  declared.  '  I  really  hadn't 
the  heart  to  leave  that  beautiful  vessel  after 
only  three  days'  experience  of  her.'  He 
burst  out  with  a  torrent  of  technical  praises 
of  the  yacht,  to  which  his  wife  listened  as 
attentively  as  if  she  really  understood  what 
he  was  talking  about.  When  his  breath 
and  his  eloquence  were  exhausted  alike,  she 
said,  '  Now,  my  dear,  it's  my  turn.  I  can 
match  vour  perfect  vessel  with  mv  perfect 
lady.;  " 

'  What !  you  have  found  a  companion  ?' 
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Yes.' 

'  Did  Dick  find  her  for  you?* 

•  He  did  indeed.  You  shall  see  for  your- 
self ho\v  grateful  I  ought  to  be  to  your 
friend.' 

She  opened  a  door  which  led  into  the 
next  room.  '  Mary,  my  dear,  come  and  be 
introduced  to  my  husband.' 

Beaucourt  started  when  he  heard  the  name, 
and  instantly  recovered  himself.  He  had 
forgotten  how  many  Marys  there  are  in  the 
world. 

Lady  Howel  returned,  leading  her  fa- 
vourite by  the  hand,  and  gaily  introduc- 
ing her  the  moment  they  entered  the 
room. 

'  Mrs.  Evelin  ;  Lord ' 

She  looked  at  her  husband.  The  utter- 
ance of  his  name  was  instantly  suspended 
.on  her  lips.  ^Irs.  Evelin's  hand,  turning 
cold  at  the  same  moment  in  her  hand, 
warned  her  to  look  round.  The  fiice  of  the 
woman  more  than  reflected  the  inconcealable 
agitation  in  the  face  of  the  man. 

The  wife's  first  words,  when  she  recovered 
herself,  were  addressed  to  them  both. 
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'  Which  of  you  can  I  trust,'  she  asked, '  to 
tell  me  the  truth  ?' 

'  You  can  trust  both  of  us,'  her  husband 
answered. 

The  firmness  of  his  tone  irritated  her.  '  I 
will  judge  of  that  for  myself,'  she  said.  '  Go 
back  to  tbe  next  room,'  she  added,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Evelin;  '  I  Avill  hear  you  separ- 
ately.' 

The  companion,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
obey — whose  modesty  and  gentleness  had 
won  her  mistress's  heart — refused  to  retire. 

'  No,'  she  said ;  '  I  have  been  deceived  too. 
I  have  my  right  to  hear  what  Lord  Howel 
has  to  say  for  himself.' 

Beaucourt  attempted  to  support  the  claim 
that  she  had  advanced.  His  wife  sternly 
signed  to  him  to  be  silent.  '  What  do  you 
mean?'  she  said,  addressing  the  question  to 
Mrs.  EveHn. 

'  I  mean  this.  The  person  w^hom  you 
speak  of  as  a  nobleman  was  presented  to  me 
as  "  Mr.  Vincent,  an  artist."  But  for  that 
deception  I  should  never  have  set  foot  in 
your  ladyship's  house.' 

'Is    this  true,    my  lord?'  Lady    Howel 
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nsked,  with  a  contemptuous  emphasis  on  the 
title  of  nobility. 

'  Quite  true,'  her  husband  answered.  '  I 
thought  it  possible  that  my  rank  might 
prove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  hopes. 
The  blame  rests  on  me,  and  on  me  alone.  I 
ask  Mrs.  Evelin  to  pardon  me  for  an  act  of 
deception  which  I  deeply  regret.' 

Lady  Howel  was  a  just  woman.  Under 
other  circumstances  she  mio^ht  have  shown 
herself  to  be  a  generous  Avoman.  That 
brighter  side  of  her  character  was  incapable 
of  revealing  itself  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Evelin,  young  and  beautiful,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  her  husband's  heart.  She  could  say, 
'I  beg  your  pardon,  madam;  I  have  not 
treated  you  justly.'  But  no  self-control 
was  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  next 
bitter  words  from  passing  her  lips.  '  At 
my  age,'  she  said,  *  Lord  Howel  will  soon 
be  free;  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for 
him.' 

The  young  widow  looked  at  her  sadly — 
answered  her  sadl}'. 

^  Oh,  my  lady,  your  better  nature  will 
surely  regret  having  said  that  I' 
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For  a  moment  her  eves  rested  on  Beau- 
court,  dim  with  rising  tears.  She  left  the 
room — and  left  the  house. 

There  was  silence  between  the  husband 
and  wife.  Beaucourt  was  the  first  to  speak 
again. 

*  After  what  you  have  just  heard,  do  you 
persist  in  3^our  jealousy  of  that  lady,  and 
your  jealousy  of  me?'  he  asked. 

^  I  have  behaved  cruelly  to  her  and  to 
you.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself,'  was  all  she 
said  in  reply.  That  expression  of  sorrow, 
so  simple  and  so  true,  did  not  appeal  in  vain 
to  the  gentler  side  of  Beaucourt's  nature. 
He  kissed  his  wife's  hand ;  he  tried  to  console 
her. 

'  You  may  forgive  me,'  she  answered.  '  L 
cannot  forgive  myself  That  poor  lady's 
last  words  have  made  my  heart  ache.  What 
I  said  to  her  in  anoer  I  ouoht  to  have  said 
generously.  Why  should  she  not  wait  for 
you?  After  your  life  with  me — a  life  of 
kindness,  a  life  of  self-sacrifice — you  deserve 
your  reward.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
marry  the  woman  you  love — after  my  death 
has  released  you.' 
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'  You  distress  me,  and  needlessly  distre? 
me,'  he  said.  •  What  you  are  thinking  of, 
my  dear,  can  never  happen;  no,  not  eveii 
if '     He  left  the  rest  unsaid. 

'  Xot  even  if  you  were  free?'  she  asked. 

'  N'ot  even  then.' 

She  looked  towards  the  next  room.  *Go 
in,  Howel,  and  bring  Mrs.  Evelin  back  ;  f 
have  something  to  say  to  her.' 

The  discovery  that  she  had  left  the  house 
caused  no  fear  that  she  had  taken  to  fliglit 
with  the  purpose  of  concealing  herselfl 
There  was  a  prospect  before  the  poor  lonely 
woman  which  might  be  trusted  to  preserve 
her  from  despair,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

During  her  brief  residence  in  Beaucourt's 
liouse  she  had  shown  to  I^ady  Howel  a  letter 
received  from  a  relation,  who  had  emigraterl 
to  New  Zealand  with  her  husband  and  her 
infant  children  some  years  since.  Tlieyhad 
steadily  pros[)ered;  they  were  living  in  com- 
fort, and  they  wanted  for  nothing  but  a 
trustworthy  governess  to  teach  their  child- 
ren. The  mother  had  accordingly  written, 
asking  if  her  relative  in  England  could 
recommend  a  competent  person,  and  offering 
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a  liberal  salary.  In  showing  the  letter  to 
Lady  Howel,  Mrs.  Evelin  had  said:  '  If  I 
had  not  been  so  happy  as  to  attract  your 
notice,  I  might  have  offered  to  be  the  gover- 
ness myself  Assuming  that  it  had  now 
occurred  to  her  to  act  on  this  idea,  Lady 
Howel  felt  assured  that  she  would  apply  for 
advice  either  to  the  publishers  w^ho  had 
recommended  her,  or  to  Lord  Howel' s  old 
friend. 

Beaucourt  at  once  oifered  to  make  the 
inquiries  which  might  satisfy  his  wife  that 
she  had  not  been  mistaken.  Readily  accept- 
ing his  proposal,  she  asked  at  the  same  time 
for  a  few  minutes  of  delay. 

'  I  want  to  say  to  you,'  she  explained, 
^  what  I  had  in  my  mind  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Evelin,  Do  you  object  to  tell  me  wdiy  she 
refused  to  marry  you?  I  couldn't  have 
done  it  in  her  place.' 

'  You  would  have  done  it,  my  dear,  as  I 
think,  if  her  misfortune  had  been  your  mis- 
fortune.* With  those  prefatory  words  he 
told  the  miserable  story  of  Mrs.  Evelin's 
marriage. 

Lady  Howel's   sympathies,  strongly  exr 
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cited,  appeared  to  have  led  her  to  a  con- 
clusion which  she  was  not  Vv^illing  to  com- 
municate to  her  husband.  She  asked  him, 
rather  abruptly,  if  he  would  leave  it  to  lier 
to  find  Mrs.  Evelin.  '  I  promise,'  she  added, 
'  to  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of,  when  I 
come  back.' 

In  two  minutes  more  slie  was  ready  to  go 
out,  and  had  hurriedly  left  the  house. 


Y, 


After  a  long  absence  Lady  Howel  returned, 
accompanied  by  Dick.  His  face  and  man- 
ner betrayed  unusual  agitation  ;  Beaucourt 
noticed  it. 

^  I  may  well  be  excited/  Dick  declared, 
'  after  what  I  have  heard,  and  after  what  we 
have  done.  Lady  Howel,  yours  is  the  brain 
that  thinks  to  some  purpose.  Make  our 
report — I  wait  for  you.' 

But  my  lady  preferred  waiting  for  Dick. 
He  consented  to  speak  first,  for  the 
thoroughly  characteristic  reason  that  he 
could  '  get  over  it  in  no  time.' 

'  I  shall  try  the  old  division,'  he  said, 
'  into  First,  Second,  and  Third.  Don't  be 
afraid  ;  I  am  not  going  to  preach — quite  the 
contrary;  I  am  going  to  be  quick  about  it. 
First,  then,  Mrs.  Evelin  has  decided,  under 
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sound  advice,  to  go  to  Xew  Zealand. 
Second,  I  have  telegraphed  to  her  relations 
at  the  other  end  of  the  world  to  tell  them 
that  she  is  coming.  Third,  and  last,  Far- 
leigh  and  flalford  have  sent  to  the  office, 
and  secured  a  berth  for  her  in  the  next  ship 
that  sails — date  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Done  in  half  a  minute.    Xow  Lady  Howel!' 

'  I  will  beo-in  and  end  in  half  a  minute 
too/  she  said,  '  if  I  can.  First,'  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  her  husband,  *  I  found 
Mrs.  Evelin  at  your  friend's  house.  She 
kindly  let  me  say  all  that  I  could  say  for 
the  relief  of  my  poor  heart.     Secondly ' 

She  hesitated,  smiled  uneasily,  and  came 
to  a  full  stop. 

'  I  can't  do  it,  Howel,'  she  confessed ;  *  I 
must  speak  to  you  as  usual,  or  I  can  never 
get  on.  Saying  many  things  in  few  words — 
if  the  ladies  who  assert  our  Eights  will  for- 
give me  for  confessing  it — is  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  we  are  completely  beaten  by 
the  men.  You  must  have  thought  me 
rude,  my  dear,  for  leaving  you  very  abruptly, 
without  a  word  of  explanation.  The  truth 
is,  I  had  an  idea  in  my  head,  and   I   ki:pt  it 
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to  myself  (old  people  are  proverbially  cau- 
tious, you  know)  till  I  had  first  found  out 
whether  it  was  worth  mentioning.  AVhen 
you  were  speaking  of  the  wretched  creature 
who  had  claimed  Mrs.  Evelin's  husband  as 
her  own,  you  said  she  was  an  inveterate 
drunkard.  A  woman  in  that  state  of  degra- 
dation is  capable,  as  I  persist  in  thinking, 
of  any  wickedness.  I  suppose  this  put  it 
into  my  head  to  doubt  her — no  ;  I  mean,  to 
wonder  whether  Mrs.  Evelin — do  you  know 
that  she  keeps  her  husband's  name  by  his 
own  entreaty  addressed  to  her  on  his  death- 
lied  ? — oh,  1  am  losing  myself  in  a  crowd  of 
words  of  my  owm  collecting  !  Say  the  rest 
of  it  for  me,  Sir  Richard  !' 

'  No,  Lady  Howel.  Not  unless  you  call 
me  "  Dick."'' 

'  Then  say  it  for  me — Dick.' 

^  No,  not  yet,  on  reflection.  Dick  is  too 
short,  say  "  Dear  Dick."  ' 

'  Dear  Dick — there  !' 

'  Thank  you,  my  lady.  Now  we  had 
better  remember  that  your  husband  is  pre- 
sent.' He  turned  to  Beaucourt.  '  Lady 
Ilowel  had  the  idea,'  he  proceeded,  '  which 
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ought  to  have  presented  itself  to  you  and  to 
me.  It  was  a  serious  misfortune  (as  she 
thought)  that  Mr.  EveUn's  suiFerings  in  his 
last  illness,  and  his  wife's  anxiety  while  she 
was  nursing  him,  had  left  them  unfit  to  act 
in  their  own  defence.  They  might  other- 
wise not  have  submitted  to  the  drunken 
wretch's  claim,  without  first  making  sure 
that  she  had  a  right  to  advance  it.  Taking 
her  character  into  due  consideration,  are  we 
quite  certain  that  she  was  herself  free  to 
marry,  when  Mr.  Evelin  unfortunately  made 
her  his  wife  ?  To  that  serious  question  we 
now  mean  to  find  an  answer.  With  Mrs. 
Evelin' s  knowledge  of  the  affair  to  help  us, 
we  have  discovered  the  woman's  address,  to 
begin  with.  She  keeps  a  small  tobacconist's 
shop  at  the  town  of  Grailey  in  the  north  of 
Eno^land.  The  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  mv 
lawyer.  If  we  make  the  discovery  that  we 
all  hope  for,  we  have  your  wife  to  thank  for 
it.'  He  paused,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
'  I've  got  an  appointment  at  the  club.  The 
committee  will  blackball  the  best  fellow 
that  ever  lived  if  I  don't  go  and  stop  them. 
Good-bye.' 
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The  last  day  of  Mrs.  Evelin's  sojourn  in 
England  was  memorable  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

On  the  first  occasion  in  Beaucourt's  ex- 
perience of  his  married  life,  his  wife  wrote  to 
him  instead  of  speaking  to  him,  although 
they  were  both  in  the  house  at  the  time.  It 
was  a  little  note,  only  containing  these 
words  :  '  I  thought  you  would  like  to  say 
good-bye  to  Mrs.  Evelin.  I  have  told,  her 
to  expect  you  in  the  library,  and  I  will  take 
care  that  you  are  not  disturbed.' 

Waiting  at  the  window  of  her  sitting- 
room,  on  the  upper  floor,  Lady  Howel  per- 
ceived that  the  delicate  generosity  of  her 
conduct  had  been  gratefully  felt.  The  inter- 
view in  the  library  barely  lasted  for  five 
minutes.  She  saw  Mrs.  Evelin  leave  the 
house  with  her  veil  down.  Immediately 
afterward."^,  Beaucourt  ascended  to  his  wife's 
room  to  thank  her.  Carefully  as  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  hide  them,  the  traces  of  tears 
in  his  eyes  told  her  how  cruelly  the  parting 
scene  had  tried  him.  It  was  a  bitter  moment 
for  his  admirable  wife.  '  Do  you  wish  me 
dead  ?'  she  asked  with  sad  self-possession. 
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'Live/  he  said,  'and  live  happily,  if  you 
wish  to  make  me  happy  too.'  He  drew  her 
to  him  and  kissed  her  forehead.  Ladv 
Howel  had  her  reward. 


PART  III.     NEWS  FROM  THE  COLONY. 

VI. 

Furnished  with  elaborate  instractions  to 
guide  him,  which  inchided  golden  materials 
for  bribery,  a  young  Jew  holding  the  place 
of  third  clerk  in  the  office  of  Dick's  lawyer 
was  sent  to  the  town  of  Grailey  to  make 
discoveries.  In  the  matter  of  successfully 
instituting  private  inquiries,  he  was  justly 
considered  to  be  a  match  for  any  two 
Christians  who  might  try  to  put  obstacles 
in  his  way.     His  name  was  Moses  Jackling. 

Entering  the  cigar- shop,  the  Jew  dis- 
covered that  he  had  presented  himself  at 
a  critical  moment. 

A  girl  and  a  man  were  standing  behind 
the  counter.     The  girl  looked  like  a  maid- 
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of-all-work  :  she  was  rubbing  the  tears  out 
of  her  eyes  with  a  big  red  fist.  The  man, 
smart  in  manner  and  shabby  in  dress,  re- 
ceived the  stranger  with  a  peremptory  eager- 
ness to  do  business.  '  Now,  then !  what  for 
you?'  Jackling  bought  the  worst  cigar  he 
had  ever  smoked,  in  the  course  of  an  enor- 
mous experience  of  bad  tobacco,  and  tried  a 
few  questions  with  this  result.  The  girl 
had  lost  her  place;  the  man  was  in  'pos- 
session ;'  and  the  stock  and  furniture  had 
been  seized  for  debt.  Jackling  thereupon 
assumed  the  character  of  a  creditor,  and 
asked  to  speak  with  the  mistress. 

*  She's  too  ill  to  see  you,  sir,'  the  girl 
said. 

'  Tell  the  truth,  you  fool,'  cried  the  man 
in  possession.  He  led  the  way  to  a  door 
with  glass  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  which 
opened  into  a  parlour  behind  the  shop.  As 
soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  Jacklinof 
whispered  to  the  maid,  '  When  I  go,  slip 
out  after  me ;  I've  got  something  for  you.' 
The  man  lifted  the  curtain  over  the  glass. 
*  Look  through,'  he  said,  '  and  see  what's 
the  matter  with  her  for  yourself.' 
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Jackling  discovered  the  mistress  flat  on 
her  back  on  the  floor,  helplessly  drunk. 
That  was  enough  for  the  clerk — so  far.  He 
took  leave  of  the  man  in  possession,  with 
the  one  joke  which  never  wears  out  in  the 
estimation  of  Englishmen  ;  the  joke  that 
foresees  the  drinker's  headache  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  a  minute  or  two  more  the  girl 
showed  herself,  carrying  an  empty  jug. 
She  had  been  sent  for  the  man's  beer,  and 
she  was  expected  back  directly.  Jackling, 
having  first  overwhelmed  her  by  a  present 
of  five  shillings,  proposed  another  appoint- 
ment in  the  evening.  The  maid  promised 
to  be  at  the  place  of  meeting  ;  and  in 
memor}^  of  the  ^\q  shillings  she  kept  her 
word. 

'  What  wages  do  you  get  ?'  was  the  first 
question  that  astonished  her. 

'  Three  pounds  a  year,  sir,'  the  un- 
fortunate creature  replied. 

'  All  paid  ?' 

'  Only  one  potmd  paid — and  I  say  it's  a 
crying  shame.' 

'  Say  what  you  like,  my  dear,  so  long  as 
you  listen  to  me.     I  want  to  know  every- 
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thing  that  your  mistress  says  and  does — 
first  when  she's  drunk,  and  then  when  she's 
sober.  Wait  a  bit ;  I  haven't  done  vet.  If 
you  tell  me  everything  you  can  remember — 
mind,  everything — I'll  pay  the  rest  of  your 


wao'es. 


Madly  excited  by  this  golden  prospect, 
the  victim  of  domestic  service  answered  in- 
articulately with  a  scream.  Jackling's  right 
hand  and  left  hand  entered  his  pockets,  and 
appeared  again  holding  two  sovereigns 
separately  between  two  fingers  and  thumbs. 
From  that  moment,  he  w^as  at  liberty  to 
empty  the  maid-of-all-work's  memory  of 
every  saying  and  doing  that  it  contained. 

The  sober  moments  of  the  mistress  yielded 
little  or  nothino^  to  investifjation.  The  re- 
port  of  her  drunken  moments  produced 
somethino^  worth  hearin"-.  There  were  two 
men  whom  it  was  her  habit  to  revile  bitterly 
in  her  cups.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Evelin, 
whom  she  abused — sometimes  for  the  small 
allowance  that  he  made  to  her ;  sometimes 
for  dying  before  she  could  prosecute  him  for 
bigamy.  Her  drunken  remembrances  of 
the  other   man    were    associated   with    two 
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names.  She  called  hiin  'Septimus';  she 
called  him  'Darts';  and  she  despised  him 
occasionally  for  being  a  '  common  sailor/ 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  was 
one  man,  and  not  two.  Whether  he  was 
'  Septimus,'  or  whether  he  was  '  Darts,'  he 
had  always  committed  the  same  atrocities. 
He  had  taken  her  money  away  from  her ; 
he  had  called  her  by  an  atrocious  name  ; 
and  he  had  knocked  her  down  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Provided  with  this  informa- 
tion, Jackling  rewarded  the  girl,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  her  mistress  the  next  day. 

The  miserable  woman  was  exactly  in  the 
state  of  nervous  prostration  (after  the  excess 
of  the  previous  evening)  which  offered  to 
the  clerk  his  best  chance  of  gaining  his  end. 
He  presented  himself  as  the  representative 
of  friends,  bent  on  helping  her,  whose 
modest  benevolence  had  positively  forbidden 
him  to  mention  their  names. 

'  What  sum  of  money  must  you  pay,'  he 
asked,  '  to  get  rid  of  the  man  in  posses- 
sion ?' 

Too  completely  bewildered  to  speak,  her 
trembling  hand  offered  to  him  a  slip  of  paper 
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on  which  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  the 
expenses  was  set  forth  :  £51  12s.  lOd. 

With  some  difficulty  the  Jew  preserved 
his  gravity.  '  Very  well,'  he  resumed.  '  I 
will  make  it  up  to  sixty  pounds  (to  set  you 
ofoing"  ao^ain)  on  two  conditions.' 

She  suddenly  recovered  her  power  of 
speech.  'Give  me  the  money!'  she  cried, 
with  greedy  impatience  of  delay. 

'  First  condition,'  he  continued,  without 
noticing  the  interruption  :  *  you  are  not  to 
suffer,  either  in  purse  or  person,  if  you  give 
us  the  information  that  we  want.' 

She  interrupted  him  again.  '  Tell  me 
what  it  is,  and  be  quick  about  it.' 

*  Second  condition,'  he  went  on  as  im- 
penetrably as  ever  :  '  you  take  me  to  the 
place  where  I  can  find  the  certificate  of  your 
marriage  to  Septimus  Darts.' 

Her  eyes  glared  at  him  like  the  eyes  of  a 
wild  animal.  Furies,  hysterics,  faintings, 
denials,  threats — Jackling  endured  them  all 
by  turns.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his 
desperate  guess  of  the  evening  before,  had 
hit  the  mark  on  the  morning  after.  When 
she   had  completely  exhausted    herself  he 
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returned  to  the  experiment  whicli  he  had 
already  tried  with  the  maid.  Well  aware 
of  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  gold  instead 
of  notes,  when  the  object  is  to  tempt 
poverty,  he  produced  the  promised  bribe  in 
sovereigns,  pouring  them  playfully  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  big  hand  to 
the  other. 

The  temptation  was  more  than  the  woman 
could  resist.  In  another  half-hour  the  two 
were  travellino^  too^ether  to  a  town  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties. 

The  certificate  was  found  in  the  church 
register,  and  duly  copied.  It  also  appeared 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  marriage 
was  still  living.  His  name  and  address  were 
duly  noted  in  the  clerk's  pocket-book. 
Subsequent  inquiry,  at  the  office  of  the 
Customs  Comptroller,  discovered  the  name 
of  Septimus  Darts  on  the  captain's  official 
list  of  the  crew  of  an  outward  bound 
merchant  vessel.  With  this  information, 
and  with  a  photographic  portrait  to  complete 
it,  the  man  was  discovered,  alive  and  hearty, 
on  the  return  of  the  ship  to  her  port. 

His    wife's    explanation  of  her   conduct 
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included  the  customary  excuse  that  she  had 
every  reason  to  believe  her  husband  to  be 
dead,  and  was  followed  by  a  bold  assertion 
that  she  had  married  Mr.  Evelin  for  love. 
In  Moses  Jackling's  opinion  she  lied  when 
she  said  this,  and  lied  ag'ain  when  she 
threatened  to  prosecute  Mr.  Evelin  for 
bigamy.  *  Take  my  Avord  for  it,'  said  this 
new  representative  of  the  Unbelieving  Jew, 
'  she  would  have  extorted  money  from  him 
if  he  had  lived.'  Delirium  t/emens  left  this 
question  unsettled,  and  closed  the  cigar  shop 
soon  afterwards,  under  the  authority  of 
death. 

The  good  news,  telegraphed  to  Xew 
Zealand,  was  followed  by  a  letter  containing 
details. 

At  a  later  date,  a  telegram  arrived  from 
Mrs.  Evelin.  She  had  reached  her  destina- 
tion, and  had  received  the  despatch  whicli 
told  her  that  she  had  been  lawfully  married. 
A  letter  to  Lady  IIowcl  was  promised  by 
the  next  mail. 

While  the  necessary  term  of  delay  was 
still  unexpired,  the  news})apers  received 
intelligence  of  a  volcanic  eruption  in  the 
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northern  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group. 
Later  particulars,  announcing  a  terrible  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  included  the 
homestead  in  which  Mrs.  Evelin  was  living. 
The  farm  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  every 
member  of  the  household  had  perished. 


PART  IV,     THE  NIGHT  NURSE, 

VII. 

Endorsed  as  folloivs : — ^  Reply  from  Sir 
Richard,  addressed  to  Farleigh  and  Hal- 
ford/ 

'  Your  courteous  letter  has  been  forwarded 
to  my  house  in  the  country. 

'  I  really  regret  that  you  sliould  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
troubling  me.  Your  past  kindness  to  the 
unhappy  Mrs.  Evelin  gives  you  a  friendly 
claim  on  me  which  I  gladly  recognise — as 
vou  shall  soon  see. 

*  "  The  extraordinary  story,"  as  you  very 
naturally  call  it,  is  nevertheless  true.  I 
am  the  only  person,  now  at  your  disposal, 
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who   can   speak    as    an   eye-witness  of  the 
events. 

*  In  the  first  place  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  dreadful  intelligence,  received  from  New 
Zealand,  had  an  effect  on  Lord  Howel 
Beaucourt  which  shocked  his  friends,  and 
inexpressibly  distressed  his  admirable  wife. 
I  can  only  describe  him,  at  that  time,  as  a 
man  struck  down  in  mind  and  body  alike. 

*  Lady  Howel  was  unremitting  in  her 
efforts  to  console  him.  He  was  thankful 
and  gentle.  It  was  true  that  no  complaint 
could  be  made  of  him.  It  was  equally  true 
that  no  change  for  the  better  rewarded  the 
devotion  of  his  wife. 

'  The  state  of  feeling  which  this  implied 
embittered  the  disappointment  that  Lady 
Howel  naturally  felt.  As  some  relief  to  her 
overburdened  mind,  she  associated  herself 
with  the  work  of  mercy,  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hector  of  the 
parish.  I  thought  he  was  wrong  in  per- 
mitting a  woman,  at  her  advanced  time  of 
life,  to  run  the  risk  encountered  in  visiting 
the  sick  and  suffering  poor  at  their  own 
dwelling-places.       Circumstances,  however, 
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failed  to  justify  my  dread  of  the  perilous  in- 
fluences of  infection  and  foul  air.  The  one 
untoward  event  that  happened,  seemed  to  be 
too  trifling  to  afford  any  cause  for  anxiety. 
Lady  Howel  caught  cold. 

'  Unhappily,  she  treated  that  apparently 
trivial  accident  with  indifference.  Her 
husband  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  her  to 
remain  at  home.  On  one  of  her  charitable 
visits  she  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain  ;  and  a  shivering  fit  seized  her  on  re- 
turning to  the  house.  At  her  age  the  results 
were  serious.  A  bronchial  attack  followed. 
In  a  week  more,  the  dearest  and  best  of 
women  had  left  us  nothing  to  love  but  the 
memory  of  the  dead. 

'  Her  last  words  were  faintly  whispered 
to  me  in  her  husband's  presence  :  '*  Take 
care  of  him,"  the  dying  woman  said,  ''  when 
I  am  gone." 

*  No  effort  of  mine  to  be  worthy  of  that 
sacred  trust  was  left  untried.  How  could 
I  hope  to  succeed  where  s^Jie  had  failed  ? 
My  house  in  London  and  my  house  in  the 
country  were  both  open  to  Beaucourt  ;  I 
entreated  him  to  live  with  me,  or  (if  he  pre- 
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ferred  it)  to  be  my  guest  for  a  short  time 
only,  or  (if  he  wished  to  be  alone)  to  choose 
the  place  of  abode  which  he  liked  best  for 
his  solitary  retreat.  \Yith  sincere  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  his  inflexible  despair 
refused  my  proposals. 

*In  one  of  the  ancient  "Inns,"  built 
centuries  since  for  the  legal  societies  of 
London,  he  secluded  himself  from  friends 
and  acquaintances  alike.  One  by  one,  they 
were  driven  from  his  dreary  chambers  by  a 
reception  which  admitted  them  with  patient 
resignation,  and  held  out  little  encourage- 
ment to  return.  After  an  interval  of  no 
great  length,  I  was  the  last  of  his  friends  who 
intruded  on  his  solitude. 

'  Poor  Lady  Howel's  will  (excepting 
some  sjoecial  legacies)  had  left  her  fortune 
to  me  in  trust,  on  certain  conditions  with 
which  it  is  needless  to  trouble  you.  Beau- 
court's  resolution  not  to  touch  a  farthing  of 
his  dead  wife's  money  laid  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility on  my  shoulders  ;  the  burden 
being  ere  long  increased  by  forebodings 
which  alarmed  me  on  the  subject  of  his 
health. 
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*  He  devoted  himself  to  the  reading  of  old 
books,  treating  (as  I  was  told)  of  that 
branch  of  useless  knowledge  generally 
described  as  "occult  science."  These  un- 
wholesome studies  so  absorbed  him,  that  he 
remained  shut  up  in  his  badly  ventilated 
chambers  for  weeks  together,  without  once 
breathing  the  outer  air  even  for  a  few 
minutes.  Such  defiance  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature  as  this  could  end  but  in  one 
w^ay  ;  his  health  steadily  declined,  and 
feverish  symptoms  showed  themselves.  The 
doctor  said  plainly,  "  There  is  no  chance  for 
him  if  he  stays  in  this  place." 

'  Once  more  he  refused  to  be  removed  to 
my  London  house.  The  development  of 
the  fever,  he  reminded  me,  might  lead  to 
consequences  dangerous  to  me  and  to  my 
household.  He  had  heard  of  one  of  the 
great  London  hospitals,  which  reserved 
certain  rooms  for  the  occupation  of  persons 
capable  of  paying  for  the  medical  care  be- 
stowed on  them.  If  he  were  to  be  removed 
at  all,  to  that  hospital  he  would  go.  Many 
advantages,  and  no  objections  of  importance, 
were  presented  by  this  course  of  proceeding. 
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We  conveyed  him  to  the  hospital  without 
a  moment's  loss  of  time. 

'  When  I  think  of  the  dreadful  illness  that 
followed,  and  when  I  recall  the  days  of  un- 
relieved suspense  passed  at  the  bedside,  I 
have  not  courage  enough  to  dwell  on  this  part 
of  my  story.  Besides,  you  know  already  that 
Beaucourt  recovered — or,  as  I  might  more 
correctly  describe  it,  that  he  was  snatched 
back  to  life  when  the  grasp  of  death  was  on 
him.  Of  this  happier  period  of  his  illness  I 
have  something  to  say  which  may  surprise 
and  interest  you. 

'  On  one  of  the  earlier  days  of  his  con- 
valescence my  visit  to  him  was  paid  later 
than  usual.  A  matter  of  importance, 
neglected  while  he  was  in  danger,  had 
obliged  me  to  leave  town  for  a  few  days, 
■after  there  w^as  nothing  to  be  feared.  Re- 
turning, I  had  missed  the  train  which  would 
have  brought  me  to  London  in  better  time. 

'  My  appearance  evidently  produced  in 
Beaucourt  a  keen  feeling  of  relief.  He  re- 
quested the  day-nurse,  waiting  in  the  room, 
•to  leave  us  by  ourselves. 

'  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  have  come 
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to  me  to-day,"  he  said.  "  My  last  moments 
would  have  been  embittered,  my  friend,  by 
your  absence." 

'  "  Are  you  anticipating  your  death,*'  I 
asked,  "  at  the  very  time  when  the  doctors 
answer  for  your  life  ?" 

* ''  The  doctors  have  not  seen  her,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  saw  her  last  night." 

'  "  Of  whom  are  you  speaking?" 

' "  Of  my  lost  angel,  who  perished  miser- 
ably in  New  Zealand.  Twice,  her  spirit 
has  appeared  to  me.  I  shall  see  her  for 
the  third  time  to-nio^ht ;  I  shall  follow  her 
to  the  better  world." 

'  Had  the  delirium  of  the  worst  time  of 
the  fever  taken  possession  of  him  again  ? 
In  unutterable  dread  of  a  relapse,  I  took 
his  hand.  The  skin  was  cool.  I  laid  my 
lingers  on  his  pul  se.      It  was  beating  calmly. 

'  "  You  think  I  am  wandering  in  my 
mind,"  he  broke  out.  "  Stay  here  to-night 
— I  command  you,  stay! — and  see  her  as 
I  have  seen  her." 

'  I  quieted  him  by  promising  to  do  what 
he  had  asked  of  me.  He  had  still  one  more 
condition  to  insist  on. 
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*  "  I  won't  be  laughed  at,"  he  said. 
*'  Promise  that  you  will  not  repeat  to  any 
living  creature  what  I  have  just  told  you." 

'  My  promise  satisfied  him.  He  wearily 
closed  his  eyes.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
his  poor  weak  body  was  in  peaceful  repose. 

'  The  day -nurse  returned,  and  remained 
with  us  later  than  usual.  Twilis^ht  melted 
into  darkness.  The  room  was  obscurely 
lit  by  a  shaded  lamp,  placed  behind  a 
screen  that  kept  the  sun  out  of  the  sick 
man's  eyes  in  the  daytime. 

*  "  Are  we  alone?"  Beaucourt  asked. 
'"Yes." 

'  "  Watch  the  door." 

'''Why?" 

' "  You  will  see  her  on  the  threshold." 

'  As  he  said  those  words  the  door  slowly 
opened.  In  the  dim  light  I  could  only 
discern  at  first  the  fif^ure  of  a  woman. 
She  slowly  advanced  towards  me.  I  saw 
the  familiar  face  in  shadow ;  the  eyes  were 
large  and  faintly  luminous — the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Evelin. 

'  The  wild  words  spoken  to  me  by  Beau- 
court,  the  stillness  and  the  obscurity  in  the 
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room,  had  their  effect,  I  suppose,  on  my 
imagination.  You  will  think  me  a  poor 
creature  when  I  confess  it.  For  the  moment 
I  did  assuredly  feel  a  thrill  of  superstitious 
terror. 

'  My  delusion  was  dispelled  by  a  change 
in  her  face.  Its  natural  expression  of  sur- 
prise, when  she  saw  me,  set  my  mind  free 
to  feel  the  delight  inspired  by  the  discovery 
that  she  was  a  living  woman.  I  should 
have  spoken  to  her  if  she  had  not  stopped 
me  by  a  gesture. 

'  Beaucourt's  voice  broke  the  silence. 
"Ministering  Spirit!"  he  said,  "free  me 
from  the  life  of  earth.  Take  me  with  you 
to  the  life  eternal." 

'  She  made  no  attempt  to  enlighten  him. 
"Wait,"  she  answered  calmly,  "wait  and  rest." 

'  Silently  obeying  her,  he  turned  his 
head  on  the  pillow  ;  we  saw  his  face  no  more. 

'  I  have  related  the  circumstances  exactly 
as  they  happened ;  the  ghost  story  which 
report  has  carried  to  your  ears  has  no  other 
foundation  than  this. 

'  Mrs.  Evelin  led  the  way  to  that  farther 
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end  of  the  room  in  which  the  screen  stood. 
Placing  ourselves  behind  it,  we  could  con- 
verse in  whispers  without  being  heard. 
Her  first  words  told  me  that  she  had  been 
warned  by  one  of  the  hospital  doctors  to 
respect  my  friend's  delusion  for  the  present. 
His  mind  partook  in  some  degree  of  the 
weakness  of  his  body,  and  he  was  not 
strong  enough  yet  to  bear  the  shock  of 
discovering  the  truth. 

'  She  had  been  saved  almost  by  a  miracle. 

'  Released  (in  a  state  of  insensibility) 
from  the  ruins  of  the  house,  she  had 
been  laid  with  her  dead  relatives  await- 
ing burial.  Happily  for  her,  an  English 
traveller  visiting  the  island  was  among  the 
first  men  who  volunteered  to  render  helj). 
He  had  been  in  practice  as  a  medical  man, 
and  he  saved  her  fi:*om  being  buried  alive. 
Nearly  a  month  passed  before  she  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  removal  to  Wel- 
lington (the  capital  city),  and  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  hospital. 

'  I  asked  why  she  had  not  telegraphed  or 
written  to  me. 

.*  "  When  I  was  strong  enough  to  write," 
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she  said,  '•  I  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  sea-voyage  to  England.  The  expenses 
so  nearly  exhausted  my  small  savings  that 
I  had  no  money  to  spare  for  the  tele- 
graph." 

*  On  her  arrival  in  London,  only  a  few 
days  since,  she  had  called  on  me  at  the 
time  when  I  had  left  home  on  the  business 
which  I  have  already  mentioned.  She  had 
not  heard  of  Lady  Howel's  death,  and  had 
written  ignorantly  to  prepare  that  good 
friend  for  seeing  her.  The  messenger  sent 
with  the  letter  had  found  the  house  in  the 
occupation  of  strangers,  and  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  agent  employed  in  letting  it. 
She  went  herself  to  this  person,  and  so 
heard  that  Lord  Howel  Beaucourt  had  lost 
his  wife,  and  was  reported  to  be  dying  in 
one  of  the  London  hospitals. 

"'If  he  had  been  in  his  usual  state  of 
health,"  she  said,  *'  it  would  have  been  in- 
delicate on  my  part — I  mean  it  would  have 
seemed  like  takin^:  a  selfish  advantao^e  of 
the  poor  lady's  death  —  to  have  let  him 
know  that  my  life  had  been  saved,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  writing  to  him.     But 
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when  I  heard  he  was  dying,  I  forgot  all 
customary  considerations.  His  name  was 
so  well-known  in  London  that  I  easily  dis- 
covered at  what  hospital  he  had  been 
received.  There  I  heard  that  the  report 
was  false,  and  that  he  was  out  of  danger. 
I  ouo^ht  to  have  been  satisfied  with  that — • 
but  oh,  how  could  I  be  so  near  him  and 
not  Ions:  to  see  him?  The  old  doctor  with 
whom  I  had  been  speaking  discovered,  I 
suppose,  that  I  was  in  trouble  about  some- 
thing. He  was  so  kind  and  fatherly,  and 
he  seemed  to  take  such  interest  in  me,  that 
1  confessed  everything  to  him.  After  he 
had  made  me  promise  to  be  careful,  he  told 
the  night-nurse  to  let  me  take  her  place  for 
a  little  while,  when  the  dim  light  in  the 
room  would  not  permit  his  patient  to  see 
me  too  plainly.  He  waited  at  the  door 
Avhen  we  tried  the  experiment.  Xeither 
he  nor  I  foresaw  that  poor  Lord  Howel 
would  put  such  a  strange  interpretation  on 
my  presence.  The  nurse  doesn't  approve 
of  my  coming  back — even  for  a  little  while 
only — and  taking  her  place  again  to-night. 
She  is  right.     I  have  had  my  little  glimpse 
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of  happiness,  and  with  that  little  I  must  be 
content." 

'  What  I  said  in  answer  to  this,  and  what 
I  did  as  time  advanced,  it  is  surely  needless 
to  tell  you.  You  have  read  the  newspapers 
which  announce  their  marriao'e  and  their 
departure  for  Italy.  What  else  is  there  left 
for  me  to  say? 

'  There  is,  perhaps,  a  word  more  still 
wantinor. 

'  Obstinate  Lord  Howel  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  take  the  fortune  that  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  In  this  difficulty,  the 
conditions  under  which  I  was  acting  per- 
mitted me  to  appeal  to  the  bride.  When 
she  too  said  Xo,  I  was  not  to  be  tritled 
with.  I  showed  her  poor  Lady  Howel's 
will.  After  reading  the  terms  in  which 
my  dear  old  friend  alluded  to  her  she  burst 
out  crying.  I  interpreted  those  grateful 
tears  as  an  expression  of  repentance  for  the 
ill-considered  reply  which  I  had  just  received. 
As  yet,  I  have  not  been  told   that  I  was 
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A   FIRST    WORD    FOR   MYSELF. 

Before  the  Doctor  left  me  one  evening,  I 
asked  him  how  much  longer  I  was  likely  to 
live.  He  answered  :  '  It's  not  easy  to  say; 
you  may  die  before  I  can  get  back  to  you  in 
the  morning,  or  you  may  live  to  the  end  of 
the  month.' 

I  was  alive  enough  on  the  next  morning 
to  think  of  the  needs  of  my  soul,  and  (being 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church) 
to  send  for  the  priest. 

The  history  of  my  sins,  related  in  confes- 
sion, included  blameworthy  neglect  of  a  duty 
which  I  owed  to  the  laws  of  my  country.  In 
the  priest's  opinion — and  I  agreed  with  him 
— I  was  bound  to  make  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  fault,  as  an  act  of  penance 
becoming  to  a  Catholic  Englishman.  We 
concluded,  thereupon,  to  try  a  division  of 
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labour.  I  related  the  circumstances,  while 
his  reverence  took  the  pen.  and  put  the 
matter  into  shape. 

Here  follows  what  came  of  it : — 


I. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  of  five-and- 
twentv,  I  became  a  member  of  the  London 
police  force.  After  nearly  two  years'  ordi- 
nary experience  of  the  responsible  and 
ill-paid  duties  of  that  vocation,  I  found 
myself  employed  on  my  first  serious  and 
terrible  case  of  official  inquiry — relating  to 
nothing  less  than  the  crime  of  Murder. 
The  circumstances  were  these  : — 
I  was  then  attached  to  a  station  in  the 
northern  district  of  London — which  I  beo- 
permission  not  to  mention  more  particularly. 
On  a  certain  Monday  in  the  week,  I  took  my 
turn  of  night  duty.  Up  to  four  in  the 
morning,  nothing  occurred  at  the  station- 
house  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  then 
spring  time,  and,  between  the  gas  and  the 
fire,  the  room  became  rather  hot.  I  went 
to  the  door  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air — 
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much  to  the  surprise  of  our  Inspector  on 
duty,  who  was  constitutionally  a  chilly  rnan. 
There  was  a  fine  rain  falling;  and  a  nasty 
damp  in  the  air  sent  me  back  to  the  fireside. 
I  don't  suppose  I  had  sat  down  for  more 
than  a  minute  when  the  swinofinof-door  was 
violently  pushed  open.  A  fi^antic  woman 
ran  in  with  a  scream,  and  said  :  *  Is  this  the 
station-house?' 

Our  Inspector  (otherwise  an  excellent 
officer)  had,  by  some  perversity  of  nature,  a 
hot  temper  in  his  chilly  constitution.  'AVhy, 
bless  the  woman,  can't  you  see  it  is  ?'  he  says. 

*  What's  the  matter  now?' 

^Murder's   the   matter!'    she   burst   out. 

*  For  God's  sake  come  back  with  me.  It's 
at  Mrs.  Crosscapel's  lodging-house,  number 
14,  Lehigh  Street.  A  young  woman  has 
murdered  her  husband  in  the  night!  Witli 
a  knife,  sir.  She  says  she  thinks  slie  did  it 
in  her  sleep.' 

I  confess  I  Avas  startled  by  this;  and  the 
third  man  on  duty  (a  sergeant)  seemed  to 
feel  it  too.  She  was  a  nicc-lookins"  younu' 
woman,  even  in  her  terrified  condition,  just 
out  of  bed,  with  her  clothes  huddled  on  any- 
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how.  I  was  partial  in  those  days  to  a  tall 
figure — and  she  was,  as  they  say,  my  style. 
I  put  a  chair  for  her ;  and  the  sergeant 
poked  the  fire.  As  for  the  Inspector, 
nothing  ever  upset  liiw.  He  questioned 
her  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  a  case  of 
petty  larceny. 

'  Have  you  seen  the  murdered  man?'  he 
asked. 

'  No,  sir.' 

*  Or  the  wife  ?' 

'No,  sir.  I  didn't  dare  go  into  the  room; 
I  only  heard  about  it ! ' 

'  Oh?  And  who  are  You?  One  of  the 
lodgers  T 

'  No,  sir.     I'm  the  cook.' 

*  Isn't  there  a  master  in  the  house?' 
'Yes,   sir.     He's   frightened    out   of  his 

wits.  And  the  housemaid's  gone  for  the 
Doctor.  It  all  falls  on  the  poor  servants,  of 
course.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  set  foot  in  that 
horrible  house?' 

The  poor  soul  burst  out  crying,  and 
shivered  from  head  to  foot.  The  Inspector 
made  a  note  of  her  statement,  and  then  asked 
her  to  read  it,  and  sign  it  with  her  naine. 
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The  object  of  this  proceeding  was  to  get  her 
to  come  near  enough  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  smelling  her  breath.  '  When 
people  make  extraordinary  statements,'  he 
afterwards  said  to  me,  '  it  sometimes  saves 
trouble  to  satisfy  yourself  that  they  are  not 
drunk.  I've  known  them  to  be  mad — but 
not  often.  You  will  generally  find  ^AaHn 
their  eyes.' 

She  roused  herself,  and  siscned  her  name 
— '  Priscilla  Thurlby.'  The  Inspector's  own 
test  proved  her  to  be  sober;  and  her  eyes — 
of  a  nice  light  blue  colour,  mild  and  pleasant, 
no  doubt,  when  they  were  not  staring  with 
fear,  and  red  with  crying — satisfied  him 
(as  I  supposed)  that  she  was  not  mad.  He 
turned  the  case  over  to  me,  in  the  first 
instance.  I  saw  that  he  didn't  believe  in  it, 
even  yet. 

'  Go  back  with  her  to  the  house,'  he  says. 
*  This  may  be  a  stupid  hoax,  or  a  quarrel 
exaggerated.  See  to  it  yourself,  and  hear 
what  the  Doctor  says.  If  it  is  serious,  send 
word  back  here  directly,  and  let  nobody 
enter  the  j^lace  or  leave  it    till  we   come. 

08—2 
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Stop !   You  know  the  form  if  any  statement 
is  volunteered?' 

*  Yes,  sir.  I  am  to  caution  the  persons 
that  whatever  they  say  will  be  taken  down, 
and  may  be  used  against  them.' 
^  *  Quite  right.  You'll  be  an  Inspector 
yourself  one  of  these  days.  Now,  Miss!' 
With  that  he  dismissed  her,  under  my  care. 

Lehigh  Street  was  not  very  far  off — about 
twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  station.  I 
confess  I  thought  the  Inspector  had  been 
rather  hard  on  Priscilla.  She  was  herself 
naturally  angry  with  him.  '  What  does  he 
mean,'  she  says,  '  by  talking  of  a  hoax?  I 
wish  he  was  as  frisrhtened  as  I  am.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  out  at  service,  sir 
— and  I  did  think  I  had  found  a  respectable 
place.' 

I  said  very  little  to  her — feeling,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  rather  anxious  about 
the  duty  committed  to  me.  On  reaching 
the  house  the  door  was  opened  from  within, 
l)efore  I  could  knock.  A  gentleman  stepped 
out,  who  proved  to  be  the  Doctor.  He 
stopped  the  moment  he  saw  me. 

'  You   must    be   careful,    policeman,'    he 
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saj^s.  '  I  found  the  man  lying  on  his  back, 
in  bed,  dead — with  the  knife  that  had  killed 
him  left  sticking  in  the  wound.' 

Hearing  this,  I  felt  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing at  once  to  the  station.  Where  could  I 
find  a  trustworthy  messenger  ?  I  took  the 
liberty  of  askinor  the  Doctor  if  he  would 
repeat  to  the  police  what  he  had  already 
said  to  me.  The  station  was  not  much  out 
of  his  way  home.  He  kindly  granted  my 
request. 

The  landlady  (Mrs.  Crosscapel)  joined  us 
while   we  were    talking.     She   was   still    a 
young  woman  ;  not  easily  frightened,  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  even  by  a   murder  in  the 
house.     Her  husband  was   in  the  passage 
behind  her.     He  looked  old  enough  to  be 
her  father  ;  and  he  so  trembled  with  terror 
that  some  people  might  have  taken  bim  for 
the  guilty  person.     I  removed  the  key  from 
the  street  door,  after  locking  it  ;  and  I  said 
to  the  landlady  :   '  Xobody  must  leave  the 
house,  or  enter  the  house,  till  the  Inspector 
comes.    I  must  examine  the  premises  to  see 
if  anyone  has  broken  in.' 

*  There  is  the  key  of  the  area  gate,'  she 
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said,  in  answer  to  me.  '  It's  always  kept 
locked.  Come  downstairs,  and  see  for  your- 
self.' Priscilla  went  with  us.  Her  mistress 
set  her  to  work  to  light  the  kitchen  fire. 
'  Some  of  us,'  says  Mrs.  Crosscapel,  '  may 
be  the  better  for  a  cup  of  tea.'  I  remarked 
that  she  took  things  easy,  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  answered  that  the  landlady  of 
a  London  lodo^ino^-house  could  not  afford  to 
lose  her  wits,  no  matter  what  might  happen. 
I  found  the  gate  locked,  and  the  shutters 
of  the  kitchen  window  fastened.  The  back 
kitchen  and  back  door  were  secured  in  the 
same  way.  No  person  was  concealed  any- 
Avhere.  Returning  upstairs,  I  examined  the 
front  parlour  window.  There  again,  the 
barred  shutters  answered  for  the  security  of 
that  room.  A  cracked  voice  spoke  through 
the  door  of  the  back  parlour.  '  The  police- 
man can  come  in,'  it  said,  'if  he  will  promise 
not  to  look  at  me.'  I  turned  to  the  land- 
hidy  for  information.  '  It's  my  parlour 
lodger.  Miss  Mybus,'  she  said,  '  a  most 
respectable  lady.'  Going  into  the  room,  I 
saw  something  rolled  up  perpendicularly  in 
the  bed  curtains.     Miss  Mybus  had  made 
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herself  modestly  invisible  in  that  way. 
Having  now  satisfied  my  mind  about  the 
security  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and 
having  the  keys  safe  in  my  pocket,  I  was 
ready  to  go  upstairs. 

On  oar  way  to  the  upper  regions  I  asked 
if  there  had  been  any  visitors  on  the  previous 
day.  There  had  been  only  two  visitors, 
friends  of  the  lodgers — and  Mrs.  Crosscapel 
herself  had  let  them  both  out.  My  next 
inquiry  related  to  the  lodgers  themselves. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  was  Miss  Mybus. 
On  the  first  floor  (occupying  both  rooms) 
Mr.  Barfield,  an  old  bachelor,  employed  in 
a  merchant's  oflice.  On  the  second  floor,  in 
the  front  room,  Mr.  John  Zebedee,  the  mur- 
dered man,  and  his  wife.  In  the  back  room, 
Mr.  Deluc  ;  described  as  a  cigar  agent,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  Creole  gentleman  from 
Martinique.  In  the  front  garret,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crosscapel.  In  the  back  garret,  the 
cook  and  the  housemaid.  These  were  the 
inhabitants,  regularly  accounted  for.  I  asked 
about  the  servants.  '  Both  excellent  char- 
acters,' says  the  landlady,  *  or  they  would 
not  be  in  my  service.' 
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We  reached  the  second  floor,  and  found 
the  housemaid  on  the  watch  outside  the 
door  of  the  front  room.  Xot  as  nice  a 
woman,  personally,  as  the  cook,  and  sadly 
frightened  of  course.  Her  mistress  had 
posted  her,  to  give  the  alarm  in  the  case  of 
an  outbreak  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Zebedee, 
kept  locked  up  in  the  room.  My  arrival 
relieved  the  housemaid  of  further  respon- 
sibility. She  ran  downstairs  to  her  fellow- 
servant  in  the  kitchen. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Crosscapel  how  and  when 
the  alarm  of  the  murder  had  been  given. 

'  Soon  after  three  this  morning,'  :^ays  she, 
'  I  was  woke  by  the  screams  of  Mrs.  Zebedee. 
I  found  her  out  here  on  the  landing,  and 
Mr.  Deluc,  in  great  alarm,  trying  to  quiet 
her.  Sleeping  in  the  next  room,  he  had 
only  to  open  his  door,  when  her  screams 
woke  him.  "  My  dear  John's  murdered  ! 
I  am  the  miserable  wretch — I  did  it  in  my 
sleep  !"  She  repeated  those  frantic  words 
over  and  over  again,  until  she  dropped  in  a 
swoon.  Mr.  Deluc  and  I  carried  her  back 
into  the  bedroom.  We  both  thought  the 
poor  creature  had  been  driven  distracted  by 
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some  dreadful  dream.  But  when  we  got  to 
the  bedside — don't  ask  me  what  we  saw  ; 
the  Doctor  has  told  vou  about  it  already. 
I  was  once  a  nurse  in  a  hospital,  and 
accustomed,  as  such,  to  horrid  sights.  It 
turned  me  cold  and  giddy,  notwithstanding. 
As  for  Mr.  Deluc,  I  thought  he  would  have 
had  a  fliinting  fit  next.' 

Hearing  this,  I  inquired  if  Mrs.  Zebedee 
had  said  or  done  any  strange  things  since 
she  had  been  Mrs.  Crosscapel's  lodger. 

*  You  think  she's  mad?'  says  the  land- 
lady. '  And  anybody  would  be  of  your 
mind,  when  a  woman  accuses  herself  of 
murdering  her  husband  in  her  sleep.  All 
I  can  say  is  that,  up  to  this  morning,  a  more 
quiet,  sensible,  well-behaved  little  person 
than  Mrs.  Zebedee  I  never  met  with.  Only 
just  married,  mind,  and  as  fond  of  her  un- 
fortunate husband  as  a  woman  could  be.  I 
should  have  called  them  a  pattern  couple, 
in  their  own  line  of  life.* 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said  on  the 
landing.  We  unlocked  the  door  and  went 
into  the  room. 


II. 


He  lay  in  bed  on  his  back  as  the  Doctor  had 
described  him.  On  the  left  side  of  his  night- 
gown, just  over  his  heart,  the  blood  on  the 
linen  told  its  terrible  tale.  As  well  as  one 
could  judge,  looking  unwillingly  at  a  dead 
face,  he  must  have  been  a  handsome  young 
man  in  his  life-time.  It  was  a  sight  to 
sadden  anybody — but  I  think  the  most 
painful  sensation  was  when  my  eyes  fell  next 
on  his  miserable  wife. 

She  was  down  on  the  floor,  crouched  up 
in  a  corner — a  dark  little  woman,  smartly 
dressed  in  gay  colours.  Her  black  hair  and 
her  big  brown  eyes  made  the  horrid  pale- 
ness of  her  face  look  even  more  deadly  white 
than  perhaps  it  really  was.  She  stared 
straight  at  us  without  apj^earing  to  see  us. 
We  spoke  to  her,  and  she  never  answered  a 
word.     She  might  have  been  dead — like  her 
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husband — except  that  she  perpetually  picked 
at  her  fingers,  and  shuddered  every  now 
and  then  as  if  she  was  cold.  I  went  to  her 
and  tried  to  lift  her  up.  She  shrank  back 
with  a  cry  that  well-nigh  frightened  me — 
not  because  it  was  loud,  but  because  it  was 
more  like  the  cry  of  some  animal  than  of  a 
human  being.  However  quietly  she  might 
have  behaved  in  the  landlady's  previous 
experience  of  her,  she  was  beside  herself 
now.  I  might  have  been  moved  by  a 
natural  pity  for  her,  or  I  might  have  been 
completely  upset  in  my  mind  —  I  only  know 
this,  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  she 
was  guilty.  I  even  said  to  Mrs.  Crosscapel, 
'  I  don't  believe  she  did  it.* 

While  I  spoke,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  I  went  downstairs  at  once,  and 
admitted  (to  my  great  relief)  the  Inspector, 
accompanied  by  one  of  our  men. 

He  waited  downstairs  to  hear  my  report, 
and  he  approved  of  what  I  had  done.  '  It 
looks  as  if  the  murder  had  been  committed 
by  somebody  in  the  house.*  Saying  this, 
he  left  the  man  below,  and  went  up  with 
me  to  the  second  floor. 
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Before  he  had  been  a  minute  in  the  room, 
he  discovered  an  object  which  had  escaped 
my  observation. 

It  was  the  knife  that  had  done  the  deed. 

The  Doctor  had  found  it  left  in  the  body 
— had  withdrawn  it  to  probe  the  wound — 
and  had  laid  it  on  the  bedside  table.  It  was 
one  of  those  useful  knives  which  contain  a 
saw,  a  corkscrew,  and  other  like  implements. 
The  big  blade  fastened  back,  when  open, 
with  a  spring.  '  Except  where  the  blood  was 
on  it,  it  was  as  bright  as  when  it  had  been 
purchased.  A  small  metal  plate  was 
fastened  to  the  horn  handle,  containinof  an 
inscription,    only    partly    engraved,    which 

ran    thus  :     '  71>    John   Zehedee^  from ' 

There  it  stopped,  strangely  enough. 

Who  or  what  had  interrupted  the  en- 
graver's work  ?  It  was  impossible  even  to 
guess.  Nevertheless,  the  Inspector  was 
encouraged. 

*  This  ought  to  help  us,'  he  said — and 
then  he  gave  an  attentive  ear  (looking  all 
the  while  at  the  poor  creature  in  the  corner) 
to  what  Mrs.  Crosscapel  had  to  tell  him. 

The   landlady   having  done,  he  said    he 
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must  now  see  the  lodger  who  slept  in  the 
next  bedchamber. 

Mr.  Deluc  made  his  appearance,  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  turning  away 
his  head  with  horror  from  the  sight  inside. 

He  was  wrapped  in  a  splendid  blue 
dressinof-o^own,  with  a  o;olden  2rirdle  and 
trimmings.  His  scanty  brownish  hair 
curled  (whether  artificially  or  not,  I  am 
unable  to  say)  in  little  ringlets.  His  com- 
plexion was  yellow  ;  his  greenish-brown 
eyes  were  of  the  sort  called  *  goggle ' — they 
looked  as  if  they  might  drop  out  of  his  face, 
if  you  held  a  spoon  under  them.  His 
moustache  and  goat's  beard  were  beautifully 
oiled  ;  and,  to  complete  his  equipment,  he 
had  a  Ion  of*  black  cio:ar  in  his  mouth. 

'  It  isn't  insensibility  to  this  terrible 
tragedy,'  he  explained.  '  My  nerves  have 
been  shattered,  Mr.  Policeman,  and  I  can 
only  repair  the  mischief  in  this  way.  Be 
pleased  to  excuse  and  feel  for  me.' 

The  Inspector  questioned  this  witness 
sharply  and  closely.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
be  misled  by  appearances;  but  I  could  see 
that  he  was  far  from  liking,  or  even  trust- 
ing,   Mr.     Deluc.       Xothing   came   of  the 
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examination,  except  what  Mrs.  Crosscapel 
had  in  substance  already  mentioned  to  me. 
Mr.  Deluc  returned  to  his  room. 

*  How  long  has  he  been  lodging  with 
you?'  the  Inspector  asked,  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned. 

'  Nearly  a  year,'  the  landlady  answered. 

^  Did  he  give  you  a  reference  ?' 

'  As  good  a  reference  as  I  could  wish  for.' 
Thereupon,  she  mentioned  the  names  of  a 
well-known  firm  of  cigar  merchants  in  the 
City.  The  Inspector  noted  the  information 
in  his  pocket-book. 

I  would  rather  not  relate  in  detail  what 
happened  next :  it  is  too  distressing  to  be 
dwelt  on.  Let  me  only  say  that  the  poor  de- 
mented woman  was  taken  away  in  a  cab  to 
the  station-house.  The  Inspector  possessed 
himself  of  the  knife,  and  of  a  book  found 
on  the  floor,  called  *  The  World  of  Sleep.' 
The  portmanteau  containing  the  luggage 
was  locked — and  then  the  door  of  the  room 
was  secured,  the  keys  in  both  cases  being 
left  in  my  charge.  My  instructions  were  to 
remain  in  the  house,  and  allow  nobody  to 
leave  it,  until  I  heard  again  shortly  from  the 
Inspector. 


III. 


The  coroner's  inquest  was  adjourned ;  and 
the  examination  before  the  magistrate  ended 
in  a  remand — Mrs.  Zebedee  being  in  no 
condition  to  understand  the  proceedings  in 
either  case.  The  surgeon  reported  her  to 
be  completely  prostrated  by  a  terrible  nervous 
shock.  When  he  was  asked  if  he  considered 
her  to  have  been  a  sane  woman  before  the 
murder  took  place,  he  refused  to  answer 
positively  at  that  time. 

A  week  passed.  The  murdered  man  was 
buried;  his  old  father  attending  the  funeral. 
I  occasionally  saw  ^Irs.  Crosscapel,  and  the 
two  servants,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  sucli 
further  information  as  was  thouo^ht  desir- 
able.  Both  the  cook  and  the  housemaid 
had  given  their  month's  notice  to  quit; 
declining,  in  the  interest  of  tlieir  characters, 
to  remain  in  a  house  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  a  murder.     Mr.  Deluc's  nerves  led 
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also  to  his  removal;  his  rest  was  now  dis- 
turbed by  frightful  dreams.  He  paid  the 
necessary  forfeit -money,  and  left  without 
notice.  Tlie  first-floor  lodger,  Mr.  Barfield, 
kept  his  rooms,  but  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  his  employers,  and  took  refuge  with 
some  friends  in  the  country.  Miss  Mybus 
alone  remained  in  the  parlours.  *  When  I 
am  comfortable,'  the  old  lady  said,  'nothing 
moves  me,  at  my  age.  A  murder  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  a 
murder  in  the  next  house.  Distance,  you 
see,  makes  all  the  difference.' 

It  mattered  little  to  the  police  what  the 
lodgers  did.  We  had  men  in  plain  clothes 
watching  the  house  night  and  day.  Every- 
body who  went  away  was  privately  followed ; 
and  the  police  in  the  district  to  which  they 
retired  were  warned  to  keep  an  eye  on 
them,  after  that.  As  long  as  we  fliiled  to 
put  Mrs.  Zebedee's  extraordinary  statement 
to  any  sort  of  test — to  say  nothing  of  bav- 
in o-  proved  unsuccessful,  thus  far,  in  tracing 
the  knife  to  its  purchaser — we  were  bound 
to  let  no  person  living  under  Mrs.  Cross- 
capel's  roof,  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
slip  through  our  fingers. 


IV. 


In  a  fortnight  more,  Mrs.  Zebedee  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  make  the  necessary- 
statement — after  the  preliminary  caution 
addressed  to  persons  in  such  cases.  The 
surgeon  had  no  hesitation,  now,  in  reporting 
her  to  be  a  sane  woman. 

Her  station  in  life  had  been  domestic  ser- 
vice. She  had  lived  for  four  years  in  her 
last  place  as  lady's-maid,  with  a  family 
residing  in  Dorsetshire.  The  one  objection 
to  her  had  been  the  occasional  infirmity  of 
sleep-walking,  which  made  it  necessary  that 
one  of  the  other  female  servants  should  sleep 
in  the  same  room,  with  tlie  door  locked  and 
the  key  under  her  pillow.  In  all  other 
respects  the  lady's-maid  was  described  by 
her  mistress  as  *  a  perfect  treasure.' 

In  the  last  six  months  of  her  service,  a 
VOL.  III.  51) 
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young  man  named  John  Zebedee  entered  the 
house  (with  a  written  character)  as  footman. 
He  soon  fell  in  love  with  the  nice  little  lady's- 
maid,  and  she  heartily  returned  the  feeling. 
They  might  have  waited  for  years  before 
they  were  in  a  pecuniary  position  to  marry, 
but  for  the  death  of  Zebedee's  uncle,  who 
left  him  a  little  fortune  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  They  were  now,  for  persons  in 
their  station,  rich  enough  to  please  them- 
selves; and  they  were  married  from  the 
house  in  which  they  had  served  together, 
the  little  daughters  of  the  family  showing 
their  affection  for  Mrs.  Zebedee  by  acting  as 
her  bridesmaids. 

The  young  husband  was  a  careful  man. 
He  decided  to  employ  his  small  capital  to 
the  best  advantage,  by  sheep-farming  in 
Australia.  His  wife  made  no  objection  ; 
she  was  ready  to  go  wherever  John  went. 

Accordingly  they  spent  their  short  honey- 
moon in  London,  so  as  to  see  for  themselves 
the  vessel  in  which  their  passage  was  to  be 
taken.  They  went  to  Mrs.  Crosscapel's 
lodging-house  because  Zebedee's  uncle  had 
always  stayed  there  when  he  was  in  London. 
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Ten  days  Avere  to  pass  before  the  day  of 
embarkation  arrived.  This  gave  the  young 
couple  a  welcome  holiday,  and  a  prospect  of 
amusino'  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content 
amono'  the  si^^hts  and  shows  of  the  f2:reat 
city. 

On  their  first  evening  in  London  they 
went  to  the  theatre.  They  were  both  ac- 
customed to  the  fresh  air  of  the  country, 
and  they  felt  half  stifled  by  the  heat  and  the 
gas.  However,  they  were  so  pleased  with 
an  amusement  which  was  new  to  them  that 
they  went  to  another  theatre  on  the  next 
evening.  On  this  second  occasion,  John 
Zebedee  found  the  heat  unendurable.  They 
left  the  theatre,  and  got  back  to  their 
lodgings  towards  ten  o'clock. 

Let  the  rest  be  told  in  the  words  used  by 
Mrs.  Zebedee  herself.     She  said  : 

*  We  sat  talking  for  a  little  while  in  our 
room,  and  John's  headache  got  worse  and 
worse.  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed,  and 
I  put  out  the  candle  (the  fire  giving  sufficient 
light  to  undress  by),  so  that  he  might  tlie 
sooner  fall  asleep.  Jjut  he  was  too  restless 
to  sleep.     He  asked  me  to  read  him  some- 
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thing.  Books  always  made  him  drowsy  at 
the  best  of  times. 

'  I  had  not  myself  begun  to  undress.  So 
I  lit  the  candle  again,  and  I  opened  the  only 
book  I  had.  John  had  noticed  it  at  the 
railway  bookstall  by  the  name  of  "  TheWorld 
of  Sleep."  He  used  to  joke  with  me  about  my 
being  a  sleep-walker  ;  and  he  said,  "  Here's 
something  that's  sure  to  interest  you  " — and 
he  made  me  a  present  of  the  book. 

'  Before  I  had  read  to  him  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  he  was  fast  asleep.  IS'ot  feeling 
that  way  inclined,  I  went  on  reading  to 
myself 

'  The  book  did  indeed  interest  me.  There 
was  one  terrible  story  which  took  a  hold  on 
my  mind — the  story  of  a  man  who  stabbed 
his  own  wife  in  a  sleep-walking  dream.  I 
thought  of  putting  down  my  book  after 
that,  and  then  changed  my  mind  again  and 
went  on.  The  next  chapters  were  not  so 
interesting  ;  they  were  full  of  learned  ac- 
counts of  why  we  fall  asleep,  and  what  our 
brains  do  in  that  state,  and  such  like.  It 
ended  in  my  falling  asleep,  too,  in  my  arm- 
chair by  the  fireside. 
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*  I  don't  know  what  o'clock  it  was  when  I 
went  to  sleep.  I  don't  know  how  long  I 
slept,  or  whether  I  dreamed  or  not.  The 
candle  and  the  fire  had  both  burned  oat, 
and  it  was  pitch  dark  when  I  woke.  I  can't 
even  say  why  I  w^oke — unless  it  was  the 
coldness  of  the  room. 

'  There  was  a  spare  candle  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  I  found  the  match-box,  and  got  a 
light.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  turned 
round  towards  the  bed  ;   and  I  saw ' 

She  had  seen  the  dead  body  of  her  hus-- 
band,  murdered  while  she  was  unconscious^ 
at  his  side — and  she  fainted,  poor  creature, 
at  the  bare  remembrance  of  it. 

The  proceedings  were  adjourned.  She 
received  every  possible  care  and  attention  ; 
the  chaplain  looking  after  her  welfare  as  w^ell 
as  the  surgeon. 

I  have  said  nothing'  of  the  evidence  of  the 
landlady  and  the  servants.  It  was  taken  as 
a  mere  formality.  What  little  they  knew 
proved  nothing  against  Mrs.  Zcbedee.  The 
police  made  no  discoveries  that  supported 
her  first  frantic  accusation  of  herself. 
Her   master   and   mistress,  where   she  had 
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been  last  in  service,  spoke  of  her  in  the 
highest  terms.  We  were  at  a  complete 
deadlock. 

It  had  been  thought  best  not  to  surprise 
Mr.  Deluc,  as  yet,  by  citing  him  as  a  wit- 
ness. The  action  of  the  law  was,  however, 
hurried  in  this  case  by  a  private  communi- 
cation received  from  the  chaplain. 

After  twice  seeing,  and  speaking  with, 
Mrs.  Zebedee,  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
persuaded  that  she  had  no  more  to  do  than 
himself  with  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
He  did  not  consider  that  he  was  justified  in 
repeating  a  confidential  communication — he 
would  only  recommend  that  Mr.  Deluc 
should  be  summoned  to  appear  at  the  next 
examination.     This  advice  was  followed. 

The  police  had  no  evidence  against  Mrs. 
Zebedee  when  the  inquiry  was  resumed. 
To  assist  the  ends  of  justice  she  was  now 
put  into  the  witness-box.  The  discovery  of 
her  murdered  husband,  when  she  woke  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  was  passed 
over  as  ra])idly  as  possible.  Only  three 
questions  of  importance  were  put  to  her. 

First,  the  knife  was  produced.     Had  she 
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ever  seen  it  in  her  husband's  possession  ? 
Never.  Did  she  know  anvthinor  about  it  ? 
Nothing  whatever. 

Secondly  :  Did  she,  or  did  her  husband, 
lock  the  bedroom  door  when  they  returned 
from  the  theatre  ?  No.  Did  she  afterwards 
lock  the  door  herself?     Xo. 

Thirdly  :  *Had  she  any  sort  of  reason  to 
give  for  supposing  that  she  had  murdered 
her  husband  in  a  sleep-walking  dream  ?  Xo 
reason,  except  that  she  was  beside  herself  at 
the  time,  and  the  book  put  the  thought  into 
her  head. 

After  this  the  other  T\'itnesses  were  sent 
out  of  court.  The  motive  for  the  chaplain's 
communication  now  appeared.  ^Irs.  Zebedee 
was  asked  if  anything  unpleasant  had  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Deluc  and  herself. 

Yes.  He  had  caught  her  alone  on  the 
stairs  at  the  lodging-house  ;  had  presumed 
to  make  love  to  her ;  and  had  carried  the 
insult  still  further  by  attempting  to  kiss  her. 
She  had  slai)ped  his  face,  and  had  declared 
that  her  husband  should  know  of  it,  if  his 
misconduct  was  repeated.  He  was  in  a 
furious  rage  at  having  his  face  slapped  ;  and 
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he  said  to  her  :  '  Madam,  you  may  live  to 
regret  this/ 

After  consultation,  and  at  the  request  of 
our  Inspector,  it  was  decided  to  keep  Mr. 
Deluc  in  imorance  of  Mrs.  Zebedee's  state- 
ment  for  the  present.  When  the  witnesses 
were  recalled,  he  gave  the  same  evidence 
whicli  he  had  ah^eady  given  to  the  Inspector 
— and  he  was  then  asked  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  the  knife.  He  looked  at  it  without 
any  guilty  signs  in  his  face,  and  swore  that 
he  had  never  seen  it  until  that  moment. 
The  resumed  inquiry  ended,  and  still  no- 
thing had  been  discovered. 

But  we  kept  an  eye  on  Mr.  Deluc.  Our 
next  effort  was  to  try  if  we  could  associate 
him  with  the  purchase  of  the  knife. 

Here  again  (there  really  did  seem  to  be  a 
sort  of  fatality  in  this  case)  we  reached  no 
useful  result.  It  was  easy  enough  to  find 
out  the  wholesale  cutlers,  who  had  manu- 
factured the  knife  at  Sheffield,  by  the  mark 
on  the  blade.  But  they  made  tens  of 
thousands  of  such  knives,  and  disposed  of 
them  to  retail  dealers  all  over  Great  Britain 
— to  say  nothing  of  foreign  parts.     As  to 
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finding  out  the  person  who  had  engraved 
the  imperfect  inscription  (without  knowing 
where,  or  by  whom,  the  knife  had  been  pur- 
chased) we  might  as  well  have  looked  for 
the  proverbial  needle  in  the  bundle  of  hay. 
Our  last  resource  was  to  have  the  knife 
photographed,  with  the  inscribed  side  upper- 
most, and  to  send  copies  to  every  police- 
station  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time  we  reckoned  up  Mr. 
Deluc — I  mean  that  we  made  investigations 
into  his  past  life — on  the  chance  that  he  and 
the  murdered  man  might  have  knowm  each 
other,  and  might  have  had  a  quarrel,  or  a 
rivalry  about  a  woman,  on  some  former 
occasion.     No  such  discovery  rewarded  us. 

We  found  Deluc  to  have  led  a  dissipated 
life,  and  to  have  mixed  with  very  bad  com- 
pany. But  he  had  kept  out  of  reach  of  the 
law.  A  man  maybe  a  profligate  vagabond; 
may  insult  a  lady  ;  may  say  threatening 
things  to  her,  in  the  first  stinging  sensation 
of  having  his  face  slapped — but  it  doesn't 
follow  from  these  blots  on  his  character  that 
he  has  nuirdered  her  husband  in  the  dead  of 
the  night. 
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Once  more,  then,  when  we  were  called 
upon  to  report  ourselves,  we  had  no  evidence 
to  produce.  The  photographs  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  owner  of  the  knife,  and  to  explain 
its  interrupted  inscription.  Poor  Mrs.  Zebe- 
dee  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  her  friends, 
on  enterinof  into  her  own  recoofnisance  to 
appear  again  if  called  upon.  Articles  in  the 
newspapers  began  to  inquire  how  many 
more  murderers  would  succeed  in  baffling 
the  police.  The  authorities  at  the  Treasury 
offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
necessary  information.  And  the  weeks 
passed,  and  nobody  claimed  the  reward. 

Our  Inspector  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
beaten.  More  inquiries  and  examinations 
followed.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything 
about  them.  We  were  defeated — and  there, 
so  far  as  the  police  and  the  public  were  con- 
cerned, was  an  end  of  it. 

The  assassination  of  the  poor  young  hus- 
band soon  passed  out  of  notice,  like  other 
undiscovered  murders.  One  obscure  person 
only  was  foolish  enough,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
to  persist  in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Who  Killed  Zebedee  ?    He  felt  that  he  might 
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rise  to  the  highest  position  in  the  police- 
force  if  he  succeeded  where  his  elders  and 
betters  had  failed — and  he  held  to  his  own 
little  ambition,  though  everybody  laughed 
at  him.     In  plain  English,  I  was  the  man. 


V. 


Without  meaning  it,  I  have  told  my  story 
ungratefully. 

There  were  two  persons  who  saw  nothing 
ridiculous  in  my  resolution  to  continue  the 
investio;ation,  sinor;le-handed.  One  of  them 
was  Miss  Mybus  ;  and  the  other  was  the 
cook,  Priscilla  Thurlby. 

Mentioning  the  lady  first,  Miss  IMybus 
was  indimant  at  the  resimed  manner  in 
which  the  police  accepted  their  defeat.  She 
was  a  little  bright-eyed  wiry  woman  ;  and 
she  spoke  her  mind  freely. 

*  This  comes  home  to  me,'  she  said. 
'  Just  look  back  for  a  year  or  two.  I  can 
call  to  mind  two  cases  of  persons  found 
murdered  in  London — and  the  assassins 
have  never  been  traced.  I  am  a  person 
too  ;    and  I  ask  myself  if  my  turn  is  not 
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cominor  next.  You're  a  nice-lookinof  fellow 
— and  I  like  your  pluck  and  perseverance. 
Come  here  as  often  as  you  think  right  ;  and 
say  you  are  my  visitor,  if  they  make  any 
difficulty  about  letting  you  in.  One  thing- 
more  !  I  have  nothing  particular  to  do, 
and  I  am  no  fool.  Here,  in  the  parlours,  I 
see  everybody  who  comes  into  the  house  or 
goes  out  of  the  house.  Leave  me  your 
address — I  may  get  some  information  for 
you  yet.' 

AVith  the  best  intentions,  Miss  ^lybiis 
found  no  oj^portunity  of  helping  me.  Of 
the  two,  Priscilla  Thurlby  seemed  more 
likely  to  be  of  use. 

In  the  first  place,  she  was  sharp  and 
active,  and  (not  having  succeeded  in  getting 
another  situation  as  yet)  was  mistress  of 
her  own  movements. 

In  the  second  place,  she  was  a  woman  I 
could  trust.  Before  she  left  home  to  try 
domestic  service  in  London,  the  parson  of 
her  native  parish  gave  her  a  written  testi- 
monial, of  which  I  append  a  copy.  Thus 
it  ran  : 

*  I  gladly  recommend   Priscilla  Thurlby 
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for  any  respectable  employment  which  she 
may  be  competent  to  undertake.  Her  father 
and  mother  are  infirm  old  people,  who  have 
lately  suffered  a  diminution  of  their  income  ; 
and  they  have  a  younger  daughter  to  main- 
tain. Rather  than  be  a  burden  on  her 
parents,  Priscilla  goes  to  London  to  find 
domestic  employment,  and  to  devote  her 
earnino;s  to  the  assistance  of  her  father  and 
mother.  This  circumstance  speaks  for  itself. 
I  have  known  the  family  many  years  ;  and 
I  only  regret  that  I  have  no  vacant  place  in 
my  own  household  which  I  can  offer  to  this 
good  girl. 

*  (Signed) 
*  Henry  Derringtox,  Rector  of  Roth.^ 

After  reading  those  words,  I  could  safely 
ask  Priscilla  to  help  me  in  reopening  the 
mysterious  murder  case  to  some  good 
purpose. 

My  notion  was  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  persons  in  Mrs.  Crosscapel's  house, 
had  not  been  closely  enough  inquired  into 
yet.  By  way  of  continuing  the  investiga- 
tion, I  asked  Priscilla  if  she  could  tell  me 
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anvthiniif  which  associated  the  housemaid 
with  Mr.  Dehic.  She  was  unwillinof  to 
answer.  '  I  may  be  casting  suspicion  on 
an  innocent  person,'  she  said.  '  Besides, 
I  was  for  so  short  a  time  the  housemaid's 
fellow  servant ' 

'  You  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her,' 
I  remarked  ;  '  and  you  had  opportunities 
of  observinof  her  conducttowards  the  lodirers. 
If  they  had  asked  you,  at  the  examination, 
what  I  now  ask,  you  would  have  answered 
as  an  honest  woman.' 

To  this  argument  she  yielded.  I  heard 
from  her  certain  particulars  which  threw  a 
new  light  on  Mr.  Deluc,  and  on  the  case 
generally.  On  that  information  I  acted. 
It  was  slow  work,  owing  to  the  claims  on 
meof  my  regular  duties  ;  but  with  Priscilla's 
help,  I  steadily  advanced  towards  the  end 
I  had  in  view. 

Besides  this,  I  owed  another  obligation 
to  ^Irs.  Crosscapel's  nice-looking  cook. 
The  confession  must  be  made  sooner  or 
later — and  I  mav  as  well  make  it  now.  I 
first  knew  what  love  was,  thanks  to  Priscilla. 
I  had  delicious  kisses,  thanks  to  Priscilla. 
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And,  when  I  asked  if  she  would  marry  me, 
she  didn't  say  No.  She  looked,  I  must  own, 
a  little  sadly,  and  she  said  :  '  How  can  two 
such  poor  people  as  we  are  ever  hope  to 
marry  ?'  To  this  I  answered  :  '  It  won't 
be  long  before  I  lay  my  hand  on  the  clue 
which  my  Inspector  has  failed  to  find.  I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  marry  you,  my  dear, 
when  that  time  comes.' 

At  our  next  meeting  we  spoke  of  her 
parents.  I  was  now  her  promised  husband. 
Judging  by  what  I  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  other  people  in  my  position,  it 
seemed  to  be  only  right  that  I  should  be 
made  known  to  her  father  and  mother.  She 
entirely  agreed  with  me  ;  and  she  wrote 
home  that  day,  to  tell  them  to  expect  us  at 
the  end  of  the  week. 

I  took  my  turn  of  night- duty,  and  so 
gained  my  liberty  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  next  day.  I  dressed  myself  in  plain 
clothes,  and  we  took  our  tickets  on  the 
railway  for  Yateland,  being  the  nearest 
station  to  the  village  in  which  Priscilla's 
parents  lived. 


VI. 


The  train  stopped,  as  usual,  at  the  big  town 
of  Waterbank.  Supporting  herself  by  her 
needle,  while*  she  was  still  unprovided  Avith 
a  situation,  Priscilla  had  been  at  work  late 
in  the  night — she  was  tired  and  thirsty. 
I  left  the  carriage  to  get  her  some  soda- 
water.  The  stupid  girl  in  the  refreshment 
room  failed  to  pull  the  cork  out  of  the 
bottle,  and  refused  to  let  me  help  her.  She 
took  a  corkscrew,  and  used  it  crookedly. 
I  lost  all  patience,  and  snatched  the  bottle 
out  of  her  hand.  Just  as  I  drew  the  cork, 
the  bell  rang  on  the  platform.  I  only  waited 
to  pour  the  soda-water  into  a  glass — but  the 
train  was  raovinii:  as  I  left  the  refreshment- 
room.  The  porters  stopped  me  when  I 
tried  to  jump  on  to  the  step  of  the  carriage. 
I  was  left  behind. 
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As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  my  temper, 
I  looked  at  the  time-table.  We  had  reached 
Waterbank  at  five  minutes  past  one.  By 
good-luck,  the  next  train  was  due  at  forty- 
four  minutes  past  one,  and  arrived  at 
Yateland  (the  next  station)  ten  minutes 
afterwards.  I  could  only  hope  that  Priscilla 
would  look  at  the  time-table  too,  and  wait 
for  me.  If  I  had  attempted  to  walk  the 
distance  between  the  two  places,  I  should 
have  lost  time  instead  of  saving  it.  The 
interval  before  me  was  not  very  long  ;  I 
occupied  it  in  looking  over  the  town. 

Speaking  with  all  due  respect  to  the  in- 
habitants, Waterbank  (to  other  people)  is  a 
dull  place.  I  went  up  one  street  and  down 
another — and  stopped  to  look  at  a  shop 
which  struck  me  ;  not  from  anything  in 
itself,  but  because  it  was  the  only  shop  in 
the  street  with  the  shutters  closed. 

A  bill  was  posted  on  the  shutters, 
announcing  that  the  place  was  to  let.  The 
out-o'oino'  tradesman's  name  and  business, 
announced  in  the  customary  painted  letters, 
ran  thus  : — James  W7/comb,  Cutler^  etc. 

For  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
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we  had  forgotten  an  obstacle  in  our  way, 
when  we  distributed  our  photographs  of  the 
knife.  We  had  none  of  us  remembered  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  cutlers  might  be 
placed,  by  circumstances,  out  of  our  reach 
— either  by  retiring  from  business  or  by 
becoming  bankrupt.  I  always  carried  a 
copy  of  the  photograph  about  me  ;  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  '  Here  is  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  tracing  the  knife  to  Mr.  Deluc !' 

The  shop  door  was  opened,  after  I  had 
twice  rung  the  bell,  by  an  old  man,  very 
dirty  and  very  deaf.  He  said  :  'You  had 
better  go  upstairs,  and  speak  to  Mr.  Scorrier 
— top  of  the  house.' 

I  put  my  lips  to  the  old  fellow's  ear- 
trumpet,  and  asked  who  Mr.  Scorrier  was. 

*  Brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Wycomb.  Mr. 
Wycomb's  dead.  If  you  want  to  buy  the 
business  apply  to  Mr.  Scorrier.' 

Receiving  that  reply,  I  went  upstairs, 
and  found  Mr.  Scorrier  engaged  in  engi-av- 
ing  a  brass  door-plate.  He  was  a  middle- 
aged  man,  with  a  cadaverous  face  and  dim 
eyes.  After  the  necessary  apologies,  I  jro- 
duced  my  photogra])h. 

GO— 2 
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*  May  I  ask,  sir,  if  you  know  anything 
of  the  inscription  on  that  knife  ?'  I  said. 

He  took  liis  magnifying  glass  to  look 
at  it. 

*  This  is  curious/  he  remarked  quietly. 
'  I  remember  the  queer  name  —  Zebedee. 
Yes,  sir  ;  I  did  the  engraving,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  I  wonder  what  prevented  me  from 
finishing  it  ?' 

The  name  of  Zebedee,  and  the  unfinished 
inscription  on  the  knife,  had  appeared  in 
every  English  newspaper.  He  took  the 
matter  so  coolly,  that  I  was  doubtful  how 
to  interpret  his  answer.  Was  it  possible 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  account  of  the 
murder  ?  Or  was  he  an  accomplice  with 
])rodigious  powers  of  self-control  ? 

*  Excuse  me,'  I  said,  '  do  you  read  the 
newspapers  ?' 

'  Never  !  My  eyesight  is  failing  me.  I 
abstain  from  reading,  in  the  interests  of  my 
occupation.' 

'  Have  you  not  heard  the  name  of  Zebedee 
mentioned — particularly  by  people  who  do 
read  the  newspapers  ?' 

'  Very  likely  ;  but  I  didn't  attend  to  it. 
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When  the  day's  work  is  done,  I  take  my 
walk.  Then  I  have  my  supper,  my  drop 
of  grog,  and  my  pipe.  Then  I  go  to  bed. 
A  dull  existence  you  think,  I  dare  say] 
I  had  a  miserable  life,  sir,  when  I  was 
young.  A  bare  subsistence,  and  a  little 
rest,  before  the  last  perfect  rest  in  the 
grave — that  is  all  I  want.  The  world  has 
gone  by  me  long  ago.  So  much  the 
better.' 

The  poor  man  spoke  honestly.  I  was 
ashamed  of  having  doubted  him.  I  re- 
turned to  the  subject  of  the  knife. 

'  Do  you  know  where  it  was  purchased, 
and  by  whom?'  I  asked. 

*  My  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,' 
he  said ;  '  but  I  have  got  something  by  me 
that  helps  it.' 

He  took  from  a  cupboard  a  dirty  old 
scrap-book.  Strips  of  paper,  with  writing 
on  them,  were  pasted  on  the  pages,  as  well 
as  I  could  see.  He  turned  to  an  index,  or 
table  of  contents,  and  opened  a  page.  Some- 
thing like  a  flash  of  life  showed  itself  on  his 
dismal  face. 

'Ha!  now  I  remember,'  he  said.     'The 
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knife  was  bought  of  my  late  brother-in- 
law,  in  the  shop  downstairs.  It  all  comes 
back  to  me,  sir.  A  person  in  a  state  of 
frenzy  burst  into  this  very  room,  and 
snatched  the  knife  away  from  me,  when  I 
was  only  half  way  through  the  inscription !' 
I  felt  that  I  was  now  close  on  dis- 
covery. *  May  I  see  what  it  is  that  has 
assisted  your  memory  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Oh  yes.  You  must  know,  sir,  I  live 
by  engraving  inscriptions  and  addresses, 
and  I  paste  in  this  book  the  manuscript 
instructions  w^hich  I  receive,  with  marks 
of  my  own  on  the  margin.  For  one  thing, 
they  serve  as  a  reference  to  new  customers. 
And  for  another  thing,  they  do  certainly 
help  my  memory.' 

He  turned  the  book  towards  me,  and 
pointed  to  a  slip  of  paper  which  occupied 
the  lower  half  of  a  page. 

I  read  the  complete  inscription,  intended 
for  the  knife  that  killed  Zebedee,  and 
written  as  follows  : 

*  To  John  Zebedee.  From  Priscilla 
Thurlby.' 


VII. 

I  DECLARE  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  what  I  felt^  when  Priscilla's  name 
confronted  me  like  a  written  confession  of 
guilt.  How  long  it  was  before  I  recovered 
myself  in  some  degree,  I  cannot  say.  The 
only  thing  I  can  clearly  call  to  mind  is, 
that  I  frightened  the  poor  engraver. 

My  first  desire  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  manuscript  inscription.  I  told  him  I 
was  a  policeman,  and  summoned  him  to 
assist  me  in  the  discovery  of  a  crime.  I 
even  offered  him  money.  He  drew  back 
from  my  hand.  '  You  shall  have  it  for 
nothing,'  he  said,  '  if  you  will  only  go 
away  and  never  come  here  again.'  He 
tried  to  cut  it  out  of  the  page — but  his 
trembling  hands  were  helpless.  I  cut  it 
out  myself,  and  attempted  to  thank  him. 
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He  wouldn't  hear  me.  ^  Go  away  !'  he 
said,  '  I  don't  like  the  look  of  you.' 

It  may  be  here  objected  that  I  ought 
not  to  have  felt  so  sure  as  I'  did  of  the 
woman's  guilt,  until  I  had  got  more 
evidence  ao^ainst  her.  The  knife  mio^ht 
have  been  stolen  from  her,  supposing  she 
was  the  person  who  had  snatched  it  out  of 
the  engraver's  hands,  and  might  have  been 
afterwards  used  by  the  thief  to  commit  the 
murder.  All  very  true.  But  I  never  had 
a  moment's  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  from 
the  time  when  I  read  the  damnable  line  in 
the  engraver's  book. 

I  went  back  to  the  railway  without  any 
plan  in  my  head.  The  train  by  which  I 
had  proposed  to  follow  her  had  left  Water- 
bank.  The  next  train  that  arrived  was  for 
London.  I  took  my  place  in  it — still  with- 
out any  plan  in  my  head. 

At  Charing  Cross  a  friend  met  me.  He 
said,  '  You're  looking  miserably  ill.  Come 
and  have  a  drink.' 

I  went  with  him.  The  liquor  was  what 
I  really  wanted  ;  it  strung  me  up,  and 
cleared  my  head.     He  went  his  way,  and  I 
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went  mine.     In  a  little  while  more,  I  deter- 
mined what  I  w^ould  do. 

In  the  first  place,  I  decided  to  resign 
my  situation  in  the  police,  from  a  motive 
which  will  presently  appear.  In  the  second 
place,  I  took  a  bed  at  a  public-house.  She 
would  no  doubt  return  to  London,  and  she 
w^ould  go  to  my  lodgings  to  find  out  why 
I  had  broken  my  appointment.  To  bring 
to  justice  the  one  woman  whom  I  had 
dearly  loved  was  too  cruel  a  duty  for  a 
poor  creature  like  me.  I  preferred  leaving 
the  police  force.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  and  I  met  before  time  had  helped  me 
to  control  myself,  I  had  a  horrid  fear  that 
I  might  turn  murderer  next,  and  kill  her 
then  and  there.  The  wretch  had  not  only 
all  but  misled  me  into  marrvin<x  her,  but 
also  into  charging  the  innocent  housemaid 
with  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 

The  same  night  I  hit  on  a  way  of  clear- 
ing up  such  doubts  as  still  harassed  my 
mind.  I  wTote  to  the  rector  of  Koth,  in- 
forming him  that  I  w^as  engaged  to  marry 
her,  and  asking  if  he  would  tell  me  (in 
consideration    of    my   position)    what    her 
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former  relations  might  have  been  with  the 
person  named  John  Zebedee. 

By  return  of  post  I  got  this  reply  : — 
*  Sir, — Under  the  circumstances,  I  think 
I  am  bound  to  tell  you  confidentially  what 
the    friends    and    well-wishers    of   Priscilla 
have  kept  secret,  for  her  sake, 

'  Zebedee  was  in  service  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  of  a  man 
who  has  come  to  such  a  miserable  end — but 
his  beha^dour  to  Priscilla  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  vicious  and  heartless  wretch. 
They  were  engaged — and,  I  add  with  indig- 
nation, he  tried  to  seduce  her  under  a  pro- 
mise of  marriage.  Her  virtue  resisted  him, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 
The  banns  were  published  in  my  church. 
^  On  the  next  day  Zebedee  disappeared,  and 
cruelly  deserted  her.  He  was  a  capable 
servant  ;  and  I  believe  he  got  another  place. 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  the  poor  girl 
suffered  under  the  outrage  inflicted  on  her. 
Going  to  London,  with  my  recommendation, 
she  answered  the  first  advertisement  that 
she  saw,  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be«:in  her  careeer  in  domestic  service  in  the 
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very  lodging  house,  to  which  (as  I  gather 
from  the  newspaper  report  of  the  murder) 
the  man  Zebedee  took  the  person  whom  he 
married,  after  deserting  Priscilla.  Be  assured 
that  YOU  are  about  to  unite  yourself  to  an 
excellent  girl,  and  accept  my  best  wishes  for 
your  happiness.' 

It  was  plain  from  this  that  neither  the 
rector  nor  the  parents  and  friends  knew 
anything  of  the  purchase  of  the  knife.  The 
one  miserable  man  who  knew  the  truth,  was 
the  man  who  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife. 

I  owed  it  to  myself — at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  me — not  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  I,  too, 
had  meanly  deserted  her.  Dreadful  as  the 
prospect  was,  I  felt  that  I  must  see  her  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time. 

She  was  at  work  when  I  went  into  her 
room.  As  I  opened  the  door  she  started  to 
her  feet.  Her  cheeks  reddened,  and  her 
eyes  flashed  with  anger.  I  step])ed  forward 
— and  she  saw  my  face.  My  face  silenced 
her. 

I  spoke  in  the  fewest  words  I  could  find. 

'  I  have  been  to  the  cutler's  shoj)  at 
Waterbank,'    I    said.      '  There    is    the   un- 
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finished  inscription  on  the  knife,  completed 
in  your  handwriting.  I  could  hang  you  by 
a  word.  God  forgive  me — I  can't  say  the 
word.' 

Her  bright  complexion  turned  to  a  dread- 
ful clay-colour.  Her  eyes  w^ere  fixed  and 
staring,  like  the  eyes  of  a  person  in  a  fit. 
She  stood  before  me,  still  and  silent.  With- 
out saying  more,  I  dropped  the  inscription 
into  the  fire.  Without  saying  more,  I  left 
her. 

I  never  saw  her  again. 


VIIL 

But  I  heard  from  her  a  few  days  later. 

The  letter  has  been  long  since  burnt.  I 
wish  I  could  have  forgotten  it  as  well.  It 
sticks  to  my  memory*  If  I  die  with  my 
senses  about  me,  Priscilla's  letter  will  be 
my  last  recollection  on  earth. 

In  substance  it  repeated  what  the  rector 
had  already  told  me.  Further,  it  informed 
me  that  she  had  bought  the  knife  as  a  keej)- 
sake  for  Zebedee,  in  place  of  a  similar  knife 
which  he  had  lost.  On  the  Saturday,  she 
made  the  purchase,  and  left  it  to  be  en- 
graved. On  the  Sunday,  the  banns  were 
put  up.  On  the  Monday,  she  was  deserted  ; 
and  she  snatched  the  knife  from  the  table 
while  the  engraver  was  at  work. 

She  only  knew  that  Zebedee  had  added 
a  new  sting  to  the  insult  inflicted  on  her, 
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when  he  arrived  at  the  lodgings  with  his 
wife.  Her  duties  as  cook  kept  her  in  the 
kitchen — and  Zebedee  never  discovered  that 
she  was  in  the  house.  I  still  remember  the 
last  lines  of  her  confession  : 

^  The  devil  entered  into  me  when  I  tried 
their  door,  on  my  way  up  to  bed,  and  found 
it  unlocked,  and  listened  awhile,  and  peeped 
in.  I  saw  them  by  the  dying  light  of  the 
candle — one  asleep  on  the  bed,  the  other 
asleep  by  the  fireside.  I  had  the  knife  in 
my  hand,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  to 
do  it,  so  that  they  might  hang  her  for  the 
murder.  I  couldn't  take  the  knife  out  again, 
when  I  had  done  it.    Mind  this !  I  did  really 

like  you 1  didn't  say  Yes,  because  you 

could  hardly  hang  your  own  wife,  if  you 
found  out  who  killed  Zebedee.' 


Since  that  past  time  I  have  never  heard 
again  of  Priscilla  Thurlby  ;  I  don't  know 
whether  she  is  living  or  dead.  Many  people 
may  think  I  deserve  to  be  hanged  myself 
for  not  having  given  her  up  to  the  gallows. 
They  may,  perhaps,  be  disappointed  when 
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they  see  this  confession,  and  hear  that  I 
have  died  decently  in  my  bed.  I  don't 
blame  them.  I  am  a  penitent  sinner.  I 
wish  all  merciful  Christians  good-bye  for 
ever. 


THE     END. 
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Prose  and  Poetry.    With  I  :troduc- 

tory  Essay  by  J.  M.  Belt  bw  Portrail 

of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Bret     Harte's    Complete    Poetical 

Works.  Author's  Copyright  Edition. 

Beautifully  printed  on  hand-made 

paper  and  bound  in  buckram.  Cr. 

8vo,  4s.  6d. 
Gabriel  Conroy  :  A  Novel.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 
An  Heiress  of  Red    Dog,  and  other 

Stories.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap. 

8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
Luck  of   Roaring  Camp,  and  other 

Sketches.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Fcap.  Svo, 

picture  cover,  Is.  [28.  6d. 

Flip.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  28. ;  cl.  limp, 
Caiifornian   Stories  (including  The 

Twins  of  Table   Mountain,  Jeff 

Briggs's   Love  Storv,  &c.)    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Maruja:  A  Novel.    Post  Svo,  illust. 

boards,  28. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.   With 

28    original     Drawings     by     Kate 

Greenaway,  Reproduced  in  Colours 

by  Edmund  Evans.  Sm.4to,  bds.,  5s. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader's  Handbookof  Allusions, 
References,    Plots,    and     Stories. 

Fifth  Edition,  revised  threughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  Svo,  1,400  pp.,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the 
Dates:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"  The  Reader's  Handbook,"  separ- 
ately printed.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  continued^ 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. ;  half-bound,  98. 

Brewster(SirDavid),Work8by: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  ot 
the  Christian.  With  Plates.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6cL 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and  Kep- 
ler. With  Portraits.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  4s.  6d. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additional 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith.    Post  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d. 

Briggs,  Memoir  of  Gen.  John. 

By  Major  Evans  Bell.  With  a  Por- 
trait.    Royal  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronom.y 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 
Frontispiece  by  Arthur  Hughes. 

Undertones.       |      London  Poems. 

The  Book  of  Orm. 

White  Rose  and  Red:  A  Love  Story. 

Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn. 

Selected  Poems  of  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

The  Hebrid  Isles:  Wanderings  in  the 
Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer  He- 
brides. With  Frontispiece  by  Wil- 
liam Small. 

A  Poet's  Sketch-Book:  Selections 
from  the  Prose  Writings  of  Robert 
Buchanan. 

The  Earthquake :  or,  Six  Days  and 
a  Sabbath.    Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Robert  Buchanan'sComplete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  Illustrations 
by  Fred.  Barnard. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline.  With 
Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab. 

Annan  Water.      |  The  New  Abelard. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan, 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 
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Buriyan's   Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scott.  With  17 
Steel  Plates  by  Stothard  engraved 
by  GooDALL,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by: 

Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
Kathleen   Mavoupneen. 
Lindsay's  Luck. 
Pretty  Polly  Pemberton. 

Burton  (Captain),  Works  by: 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold  ;  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative.  By  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton auci  Verney  Lovett  Cameron. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2l3. 

The  Book  of  the  Sword :  Being  a 
History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  328. 

Burton  (Robert): 

The   Anotomy   of    Melancholy.     A 

New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  ?3.  6d. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Byron  (Lord) ; 

Byron's  Chllde  Harold.  An  entirely 
New  Edition  of  this  famous  Poem, 
with  over  One  Hundred  new  Illusts. 
by  leading  Artists.  (Uniform  with 
the  Illustrated  Editions  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  and  "  Marmion.") 
Elegantly  and  appropriately  bound, 
small  4to,  16s. 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Mooa«.  A  Reprint  of  the  Original 
Editiori,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve 
full-page  Plates.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  7S.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  p.">st  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by: 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  Cr.  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6(1.  iShortly. 


Cameron  (Comdr.), Works  by: 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold:  A 
Personal  Narrative.  By  Richard 
F.  Burton  and  Verney  Lovett 
Cameron.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  2l3. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince" 
Privateer,  Commanded  by  Robert 
Hawkins,  Master  Mariner.  By 
Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron, 
R.N.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette  by  P.  Macnab. 
Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  5s. 

Cameron     (Mrs.    H.     Lovett), 

Novels  by: 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,   3s.  6d.   each 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Juliet's  Guardian,  j  Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Thomas)^ 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 
Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyleand  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown^Svo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

Chapman's   (George)  Works 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II. 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  AlgeR' 
non  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  Ill, 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys 
sey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  18s. ;  or  separately,  63.  each. 

Chatto&  Jackson. — ATreatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Histcrica!  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fine  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition.  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  28s. 

Chaucer: 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.R  .  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
nierous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  By  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28. 6d. 

Chronicle  (The)  of  the  Coach  : 

Charing  Cross  to  lifracombe.  By  J.  D. 
Champlin.  With  75  Illustrations  by 
Edward  L.  Chichester.  Square  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 

City  (The)  of  Dream  :  A  Poem. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63.  \_In  the  press. 
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Clodd. —  Myths  and  Dreams. 

By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S.,  Author 
of  "The  Childhood  of  Religions,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cobban. — The  Cure  of  Souls  : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

Coleman.— Curly:    An   Actor's 

Story,  By  John  Coleman.  Illustrated 
by  J.  C.  DoLLMAN.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels    by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Illustrated, 
3s. 6d.  each  ;  post8vo,illustrated  bds., 
2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Antonina.  Illust.  by  SirJoHNGiLBERX. 

Basil.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert and  J.  Mahoney, 

Hide  and  Seek.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert. 

My  Miscellanies.  With  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wife.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poor    Miss    Finch.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.?    With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDEsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated   by 

G.Du  Maurier  and  C.S.Reinhardt. 
The    Frozen    Deep.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.   Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science:   A  Story  of  the 

Present  Time. 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 

Little  Novels.    Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 
_____.^__  [Shortly. 

Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From   Midnight  to   Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Collins  (Mortimer  8c  Frances), 

Novels  by : 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  Me  False. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

Sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.   Post  Svo,  illustrated  bds. ,2s. 

Colman's    Humorous  Works: 

"  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth,  Crown 
Svo  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7s.  6d. 

Convalescent     Cookery:      A 

Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 
Ryan.    Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6(1. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by: 

Demonology  and   Devil-Lore.    Two 

Vols.,  royal  Svo,  with  65  Illusts.,  28s. 

A   Necklace  of  Stories.     Illustrated 

by  W.  J.  Hennessy.    Square  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
Hours    with    the    Players.     With  a 

Steel  Plate  Frontispiece. 
Nights  at  the  Play:  A  View  of  the 

English  Stage. 

Leo:  A  Novel.    Post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  2s. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter,    crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;   post  Svo,  illus- 

trated  boards,  2s. 

Copyright.  —A    Handbook  of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  in 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jerrold,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Cornwall.— Popular  Romances 

of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Revised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

C rad dock.  — The    Prophet   of 

the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  By 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post 
8to,  illust.  bds.,  23. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
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Creasy. — Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians  :  with  Notices  oi  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  By  Sir 
Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portraits,  78.  6<i. 

Cruikshank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835 
to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to 
1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best 
HuMOURof  Thackeray,  Hood,  May- 
hew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruikshank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6cl.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikcshank.  By 
Blanchard  Terrold,  Author  ol 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  HI.,"  &c. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional Plates,  and  a  very  carefully 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6(i, 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A  beautiful  re- 
production of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates 
by  George  Cruikshank,  choicely 
printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

Cumming(C.  F.Gordon),Work8 

by: 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8a.  6(1.  each. 

In  the  Hebrides.  With  Autotype  Fac- 
simile and  numerous  full-page  Illus- 
trations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian 
Plains.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.       

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  With  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 


Cussans.— Handbook  of  Her- 
aldry; with  instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Cyples.— Hearts   of   Gold  :    A 

Novel.  By  William  CvPLES,  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards JZa^ 

Daniel.  —  Merrie    England    in 

the  Olden  Time.  By  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  bv  Robt.  Cruik- 
shank. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 


Daudet.— The  Evangelist ;    or, 

Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

Davenant.  —  What    shall    my 

Son  be  ?  Hints  for  Parents  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for 
their  Sons.  By  Francis  Davenant, 
M.A.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cloth  limp, 
Is.  6d.  each. 
One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims, 
Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.    Crown  8vo,  23. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ^__ 


Davies'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  123. 

De  Maistre. — A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavier  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

De  Mille.— A  Castle  in  Spain: 

A  Novel.  By  James  De  Mille.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Oup  Lady  of  Tears. 
Cipce's  Loveps. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Boz.   I  Nicholas NIckleby. 
Pickwick  Papers.    I  Oliver  Twist. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Olckens, 
1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  and 
Prefaced  by  Richard  Herne  Shep- 
herd. Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68.— 
Also  a  Smaller  Edition,  in  the 
May  fair  Library.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  6d. 

About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred 
Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  lOfl.  6d. 
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Dictionaries: 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.6d.;  hf.-bound,  9s. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer, 
LL.D.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Authors  and  their  Worl<s,  with  the 
Dates.  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's  Handbook,"  sepa- 
rately printed.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brewer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Handbook 
of  Miscellaneous  Information ;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities, 
and  the  like.  By  Wm.  A:  Wheeler 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  With 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Drama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights,Players,  and  Playhouses 
of  tne  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12s.  6d.  [In  preparation. 

The  Slang  Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biographical 
Dictionary.  ByFRANCES  Hays.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  Cheaper  Issue. 
Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6d, ;  hf.-bd.,  9s. 

Diderot. — The  Paradox  of  Act- 
ing. Translated,  with  Annotations, 
from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries 
Pollock.  With  a  Preface  by  Henry 
Irving.     Cr.  8vo,  in  parchment, 4s.  6d. 

Dobson  (W.  T.),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities. 


Doran.  —  Memories     of    our 

Great  Towns;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Drama,  A   Dictionary  of  tiie. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays,  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Davenport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Srewer's 
"  Reader's  Handbook.")  Crown  8vr-, 
half-bound,  12s.  6d.       [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old,     Cr.  8vo, 

cl.  ex..  Vignette  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.  V/ith  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
Edit,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    3  Vols. 

Chapman's  Works.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  including  doubtful 
ones;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 
Translations,  with  IntrodcotoryEssay 
by  A.  C.Swinburne;  Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of  the  Iliad  smd  Gdyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including  his 
Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham,   One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Dyer.  —  The     Folk -Lore     of 

Plants.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7s.  6d,  [In  preparation. 

Early   English   Poets,    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's    (Giles,    B.D.)    Complete 

Poems.     One  Vol. 
Davies'      (Sir       John)       Complete 

Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Merrick's    (Robert)    Complete    Col 

lected  Poems.    Three  Vols. 
Sidney's      (Sir      Philip)     Complete 

Poetical  Works.    Three  Vol-s. 

Herbert  (Lord)  of  Clierbury's  Poems. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  J. 
Churton  Collins,  Crown  Svo, 
parchment,  8s. 

Edwardes(Mrs,  A.),  Novels  by: 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 
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Eggleston.— Roxy:  ANovel.  By 

Edward  Eggleston.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  23^ 

Emanuel. — On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  olones:  their  History, Value, 
and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry 
Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  63. 

English    Merchants:    Memoirs 

in  lUustra'ion  of  the  Progress  of  British 
Commerce.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 
With  lUusts.  New  and  Cheaper  Edit. 
revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d.. 

Ewald   (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.), 

Works  by : 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6(i. 

Stories  from  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Studies  Re-studied:  Historical 
Sketches  from  Original  Sources. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

Eyes,  Our:   How  to  Preserve 

Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By 
^3HN  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  Fifth 
Edition.  With  55  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  \Q. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco:  Its  His- 
tory aiid  Associations ;  with  an  Ac* 
count  of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu- 
facture, and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  l-.S.A.  With  upwards  of  100 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  cioth  extra,  63. 

Familiar  Allusions:  A  Hand- 
book ot  Miscellaneous  Information* 
including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  By  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Author  of  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  " 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Farrer  (James  Anson),  Works 

by: 
Military    Manners    and    Customs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
War:  Three  Essays,  Reprinted  from 

"  Military   Mannejs."     Crown  8vo, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  ed. 


Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  43.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle: 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other : 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.CS. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Fin-Bee.  —  The    Cupboard 

Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  ot 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bec.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art 

of  Making;  or.  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  Re- 
vised throughout  and  greatly  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by: 

The  Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man; 
or.  Does  Writing  Pay?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's 
Working  Life.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the 
Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 

Fatal  Zero :  A  Hombuj  g  Diary.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Bella  Donna.   |    Never  Forgotten 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy  five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Fletcher's   (Giles,   B.D.)   Com- 

plete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie  in 
Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth, 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,68. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre  :  A 

Novel.  Bv  Albany  de  Fonblanque. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FranclTlon   (R.  E.),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28.  each. 
One  by  One.  I    A  Real  Queen. 

Queen  Cophetua.  | 

Olympia.  Post  8vo,  illust  boards,  23. 
Esther's  Glove.    Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 
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French  Literature,  History  of. 

By  Henry  Van  Laun.  Complete  in 
3  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  73. 6d.  each. 

Frere. — Pandurang   Hari  ;    or, 

Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  H.  Bartle  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Friswell.— Oneof  Two:  A  Novel. 
By  Hain  Friswell.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The    Old    Showmen    and    the   Old 
London  Fairs. 


Fry's  (Herbert)    Royal    Guide 

to  the  London  Charities,  1886-7. 
Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Founda- 
tion,Objects,  Income,Officials,&c.  Pub- 
lished Annually.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Gardening  Books: 

Post  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  rl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house :  Practical  Advice  to  Amatear 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of 
the  Flower, Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  George  Glenny. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden  :  The  Plants  we 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jane 
Jerrold.    Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 

My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 
there.  ByF.G.  Heath.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  53. ;  gilt  edges,  6s. 

Garrett. — The  Capel  Girls:  A 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Cr.  Svo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The) 

for  1887.  One  Shilling  Monthly.  In 
addition  to  the  Articles  upon  subjects 
in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  for 
which  this  ^Iagazine  has  so  high  a 
reputation,  "  Science  Notes,"  by  W. 
Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  and 
"Table  Talk,"  by  Sylvanus  Urban, 
appear  monthly. 
*,*  How  ready,  the  Volume  for  July  to 

December,  i886,  cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d.; 

Cases  for  binding,  23.  each. 


German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Broihers  Grimm,  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin, 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Square  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
Robin  Gray.  |  The  Flower  of  the 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  !       Forest.        [lem. 
What      will      the  i  A    Heart's    Prob- 

World  Say?  |  TheGoldenShaft. 

In  Honour  Bound.     Of  High  Degree. 
Queen      of      the  '  Fancy  Free. 

Meadow.  I  Loving  a  Dream. 

Braes  of  Yarrow.     '  A  Hard  Knot. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
For  the  King.   I  InPasturesGreen. 
In   Love  and  War. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Heart's  Delight.  [Preparing. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  complete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d-  each. 

The  First  Series  contains  —  The 
Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Ga- 
latea —  Charity  —  The  Princess  —  The 
Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jurj'. 

The  Second  Series  contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l  li)ruce — Tom  Cobb — • 
H.M.S.  Pinafore — The  Sorcerer — The 
Pirates  of  Penzance. 


Eight  Original  Comic  Operas.  Writ- 
ten bv  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H.M.S.  "Pinafore" 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe 
—  Patience  —  Princess  Ida  —  The 
Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Glenny. — A    Year's    Work     in 

Garden  and  Greenhouse :  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  By  George 
Glenny.    Post  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Godwin. — Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers. By  William  GoD\^^N, 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23. 
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Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  i6mo  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth 
limp,  2s.  per  volume. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the 
Echo  Club. 

Bennett's  (Dp.  W.  C)  Ballad  History 
of  England. 

Bennett's  (Dp.)  Songs  for  Sailors. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.    Introduction  by  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete.   All  the  original  Illustrations. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  ol  Ella.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Chimney  Corner,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
ci'Arthup:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Mont- 
GOMERiE  Ranking. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.byT.M'CRiE.D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The  :  An  ENcycLOPiCDiA  op  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  bv 
Theodore  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7S.  6d. 

Graham.  —   The    Professor's 

Wife  :  A  Story.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
ments. By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  Hueffer.  545  Illusts.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit,,  demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  ^8. 6d. 


Greenaway  (Kate)   and    Bret 

Harte. — The  Queen  of  the  Pirate 
Isle.  By  Bret  Harte.  With  25 
original  Drawings  by  Kate  Green- 
away,  Reproduced  in  Colours  by  E. 
Evans.     Sm.  410,  bds.,  6s. 

Greenwood  (James),Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d..  each. 
The  Wilds  of  London. 
Low-Life  Deeps:    An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  Found  There. 

Dick  Temple:    A  Novel.     Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Guyot. — The  Earth  and  Man; 

or.  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  01  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray; 
12  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

Habberton— Brueton  s  Bayou. 

By  John  Habberton,  Author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies."  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
PiNcus.     Crown  8vo,  Is,;  cloth,  l.s.  6<1. 

Hake  (Dr.   Thomas    Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
New  Symbols. 
Legends  of  the  Morrow. 
The  Serpent  Play. 


Maiden    Ecstasy. 
extra,  83. 


Small  4to,  cloth 


Hall.— Sketches  of  Irish  Cha- 
racter. By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey, 
and  G.  Cruikshank,  Medium  8to, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  78.  6(L 

Halliday.— Every-day  Papers. 
By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 
planatory TexL  By  Don  Felix  de 
Salamanca.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  28. 6d. 

Hanky-Panky:    A  Collection  of 

Very  EasyTricks.Very  Difi5cult  Tricks, 
White  .Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  2ro 
Illusts.    Crown  Jivo,  cloth  extra,4s.  €d. 
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Hardy    (Lady   Duffus).— Paul 

Wynter's  Sacrifice:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  Duffus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boards,  28. 

Hardy  (Thomas). — Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Harwood. — The    Tenth    Earl. 

F.y  J.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by  : 

The  Art  of  Dress.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crcwn  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Illusts.Ss. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  lOs.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Key.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Hawels(Rev.  H.  R.). — American 
Humorists.  Includmg  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward.Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Hawthorne(Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Garth.  I  Sebastian  Stroma. 

Elllce  Quentln.  |  Dust. 

Prince  Saronl's  Wife. 

Fortune's  Fool.  |  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

Love — or  a  Name. 

Mrs.     Gainsborough's      Diamonds. 

Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 


Hays.— Women  of  the  Day:  A 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s, 

Heath   (F.    G.).  —  My    Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Francis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
"  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cl.  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Wo^'ks  by  : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 
Animals  and  their  Masters. 
Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  de  BIron :  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s^ 

Heptalogia    (The);      or,     The 

Seven  against  Sense.  A  Cap  with 
Seven  Bells.     Or.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperldes, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Menacrial-Intro- 
duction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  POiirait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Hesse- Wartegg        (Chevalier 

Ernst  von),  Works  by  : 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  22  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  33.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  Three 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cioth  extrai 
14s.  [In  preparation, 

Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins. 
Crown  8vo,  bound  in  parchment,  8s. 

Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings  :  In- 
cluding the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hindley. 

Hoey. — The  Lover's  Creed. 

B^  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  New  end  Cheaper 
Edit.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Holmes  (O.Wendell), Works  by : 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Creakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cioth  limp, 
2s.  6d. — Another  Edition  in  smaller 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2g. 
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Holmes,  —  The  Science  of 
Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation :  A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Including  the  Creaa?  of  the 
Comic  Annuai-s.  With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole: 

A  Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 
TON  and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square 
crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  68. 
A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu- 

morous  Works,  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons  Mots,  Pans  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
lUusts.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  gilt,  78. 6d. 

Hooper. — The  House  of  Raby  : 

A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  George  Hooper. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Hopkins — •'  'Twixt   Love    and 

Duty:"  A  Novelr-ByTiGHE  Hopkins. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Home. — Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
is  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hen- 
gist  HoRNE.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
mers. Tenth  Edition,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  7s. 

Howell.— Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Labour,  Historically  and  Eco- 
nomically considered :  Being  a  His- 
tory and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
ot  Great  Britain.  By  Geo.  Howell 
M.P.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Hunt. — Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In- 
troduction by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
^YO,  cloth  limp,  ^ 


Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Thornlcroft's  Model. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That  other  Person. 

Indoor   Paupers.      By  One  of 

Them.    Crown  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Ingelow.— Fated  to  be  Free  :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,  Songs 

of.  CdUected  and  Edited  by  A.  Per- 
ceval Graves.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Irving — Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

By  Washington  Irving.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by: 

The  Dark  Colleen.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Janvier. — Practical  Keramics 
for  Students.  By  Catherine  A. 
Janvier.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68.  each. 
Nature  near   London. 
The  Life  of  the  Fields, 
The  Open  Air. 


Jennings  (H.  J.),  Works  by: 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Lord  Tennyson:  A  Biographical 
Sketch.  With  a  Photograph -Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by : 

Post  Svo,  Is  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Garden  tnat  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture:    A  Gossip 

about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
Our    Kitchen    Garden:    The   Plants 

we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 


Jesse. — Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Life.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  28. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Jeux  d'Esprit.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.  PostSvo, 
cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 

Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
Two  Hundred  Illustrations. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in* 
eluding  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
TalismanSjVVord  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion Exorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

Crowns  and  Coronations:  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Coun- 
tries. With  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)   Works-    With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
GiFFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cun- 
ningham. Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  183. ;  or  separately, 6s.  each, 

Joseph  US, The  Com  pleteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  143. 

Kempt. — Pencil    and    Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robert 
Kempt.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 


Kershaw, — Colonial  Facts  and 

Fictions:  Humorous  Sketches.  By 
Mark  Kershaw.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

Kingsley   (Henry),  Novels   by  : 

Oakshott  Castle.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Number  Seventeen.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. 

Knight.— The   Patient's   Vade 

Mecum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  By  William 
Knight,  M.R.C.  S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  Is.  ; 
cloth.  Is.  6d. 


Lamb  (Charles): 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Roast  Pig."  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.   Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2s. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.  By  Charles  Lamb.  Care- 
fully reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Little  Essays:  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Charles  Lamb.  Selected 
from  his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald. Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &c.: 

The   Thousand    and    One    Nights: 

commonly  called,  in  England,  "  The 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments." A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.  A  New  Edition,  from 
a  Copy  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols., 
demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages: 
Studies  from  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  By  Edward  William 
Lane,  Author  of  "The  Modern 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lane-Poole.  Cr.  Svo, cloth  extra,  6s. 

Lares  and    Penates ;    or,   The 

Background  of   Life.    By  Florence 
Caddy,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by : 

The   Story  of  the    London   Parks. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  3s.  6d. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Life  in  London  ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
/s.  6d. 
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Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Witch  Stories. 

The  True  Story  of  Josiiua  Davidson. 
Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6cl.  each ;  post 
8vo,  llustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love  !  "         |      lone. 

Longfellow: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 
Including  "  Outre  Mer,"  "  Hyper- 
ion," "Kavanagh,"  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood." 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
Valentine  Bromley. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Illus- 
trations on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Long  Life,  Aids  to:  A  Medical, 

Dietetic,  and  General  Guide  in 
Health  and  Disease.  By  N.  E. 
Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  2s. ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6(1. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown  Svo, 
cl.  ex.,  3s.6d.;  post  Svo.illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Lusiad     (The)    of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff. 
Demy  Svo,  with  Fourteen  full-page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  188. 

Macalpine.  —  Teresa    Itasca, 

and  other  Stories.  By  Avery  Mac- 
alpine. Crown  Svo,  bound  in  canvas, 
2s.  6d. 


McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),Works 

by: 
A  History  of  Cup  Own  Times,  from 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four 
Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  123. 
each. — Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols.  cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  63.  each. 
— And  a  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of 
1S86,  complete  in  Two  Vols.,  square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 


McCarthy  (Justin),  continued — 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

One  Vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

History  of  the  Four  Georges.    Four 

Vols,    demy  Svo,   cloth  extra,   12s. 

each.  [Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

Crown  8vo,   cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Miss  Misanth.-'ope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


Linley  Rochford.     Post  Svo,  illustra- 
ted boards,  2s. 

"The  Right  Honourable:"  A  Ro- 
mance of  Society  and  Politics.  By 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  and  Mrs. 
Campbell-Praed.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
IShortly. 

M cCarthy~(Justln    H.,    M.P.), 

Works  by: 
An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.     Cr.  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Ireland  since  the  Union:   Sketches 

of  Irish  History  from  179S  to  1S86. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
The  Case  for  Home   Rule.     Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 
England  under  Gladstone,  1880-85. 

Second    Edition,   revised.       Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Doom  !  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown 

Svo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 
Our    Sensation    Novel.      Edited  by 

Justin  H.  McCarthy.    Crown  Svo, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Haflz  in  London.    Choicely  printed. 

Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Macdonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Macgregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Mackay. — Interludes  and  Un- 
dertones ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight,  By 
Charlks  NL\ckav,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  68. 
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BOOKS  PVBLlStiED  BY 


MacDonald     (George,     LL.D.), 

Works  by  : 
Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination. 

Pocket  Edition,  Ten  Volumes,  in 
handsome  cloth  case.  21s.  Vol.  i. 
Within  and  Without.  The  Hid- 
den Life.— Vol.  2.  The  Disciple. 
The  Gospel  Women.  A  Book  of 
Sonnets.  Organ  Songs. — Vol.  3, 
Violin  Songs.  Songs  of  the  Days 
and  Nights.  A  Book  of  Dreams. 
Roadside  Foems.  Poems  for 
Children.  Vol.  4.  Parables. 
Ballads.  Scotch  Songs. — Vols. 
5  and  6.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie 
Romance. — Vol.  7.  Thf  Portent. — 
Vol.  8.  The  Light  Princess.  The 
Giant's  Heart.  Shadows. — Vol. 
0.  Cross  Purposes.  The  Golden 
Key.  The  Carasoyn.  Little 
Daylight. —  Vol.  10.  The  Cruel 
Painter.  The  Wow  o'  Rivven. 
The  Castle.  The  Broken  Swords. 
The  Gray  Wolf.  Uncle  Corne- 
lius. 

The  Volumes  are  also  sold  separately 
in  Grolier-pattern  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Macllse  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 
of  lllustplous  Literary  Characters; 

with  Memoirs — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of  the  Literature  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Century.  By 
WiLLTAM  Bates,  R.A.  With  85  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  6d.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.  With  50  fine  Illus- 
trations by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
Macquoid. 

About  Yorkshire.  With  67  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d.  each. 

Through  Normanay.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  Macquoid. 

Through  Brittany.  With  numerous 
Illustrations    by  T.   R.   Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Lost  Rose. 


Magic   Lantern   (The),  and  its 

Management :  including  full  Prac- 
tical Directions  for  producing  the 
Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and 
preparing  Lantern  Slides.  By  T.  C. 
Hepworth.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  fept  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    6s. 


Magician's  Own    Book  (The): 

Periormances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Cremer.  With  200  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  48.  6d. 


Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by: 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28.  6d. 

Poems.    Small  4to,  in  parchment,  8s. 

Is  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

MaUory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  The  Stcwies  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

The  Choice  Works  of  IVIark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and 
nunserous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Innocents  Abroad  ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress  :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  "  Quaker 
City's "  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
234  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d.— Cheap  Edition  (under 
the  tide  of"  Mark  Twain's  Plkasure 
Trip  "),post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

Roughing  It,  and  The  Innocents  at 
Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by 
F.  A.  Eraser.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

The  Glided  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
With  212  Illustrations  by  T.  Coppin. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The    Adventures   of  Tom   Sawyer. 

With  III  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  73.  6d.— Cheap  Edition, 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28, 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  With 
nearly  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo^ 
cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 
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Mark  Twain's  Works,  continued — 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
-—Cheap  Edition,  post  Svo.illustrated 
boards,  28. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. ;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  With  about 
300  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.— Cheap  Edi- 
tion, post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn.  With  174  Illustrations  bv 
E.  W.  Kemble.  Crown  Svo,  clotn 
extra,  73.  6d.— Cheap  Edition,  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Marlowe's  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33. 6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Open !  Sesame! 

Written  In  Fire 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepson. 
Fighting  the  Air. 


Massinger's  Plays.     From  the 

Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  68. 

Masterman. — Half    a    Dozen 

Daughters:  A  Novel.  By  J.  Master- 
man.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Matthews. — A   Secret  of  the 

Sea,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s  ;  cloth, 
28.  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  per  Volume. 
A  Journey  Round    My  Room.      By 

Xavier   de   Maistre.      Translated 

by  Henry  Attwell, 
Latter-Day   Lyrics.     Edited  by  W. 

Davenport  Adams. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.     Selected  by 

W.  Davenport  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 

from  1800  to  1870.     Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay. 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  A  Popular 

Abridgment  of  "  Burton's  Anatomy 

of  Melancholy." 
Gastronomy   as    a    Fine    Art.      By 

Brillat-Savarin. 


Mayfair  Library,  continued — 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dicl<ens. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies, 

and  Frolics.     By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentrici- 
ties.    Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 

DoBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing :  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pj'gmalion  and 
Galatea—  Charity  —  The  Princess — 
The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged —  Sweethearts  — 
Gretchen— Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  —  The  Sorcerer 
— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kempt. 

Little  Essays  :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Chas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Forensic  Anecdotes;  or.  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Edited  by  Henry  S. 
Leigh. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton 

Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
Macgregor. 

The  New  Paul  and  VirglnlsL  By 
W.  H.  Mallock. 

New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmond«- 
ley-Pknnell. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  Bv  H.  Chol- 
mondeley-Pknnell.  Illustrated  by 
George  Du  Maurier. 

Muses    of    Mayfair.     Edited  by    H. 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau :    His  Life  and  Aims.      By 

H.  A.  Page. 
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Mayfair  Library,  continued. 

Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  de  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William 
Senior. 

Oid  Stories  Retold.  By  Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Bool<.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


Mayhew. — London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.. 

Medicine,  Family. — One  Thou- 
sand Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Age.  By  N.  E.  Davies, 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.    Cr.Svo.lS.;  cl.,ls.6d. 

Merry  Circle  (The)  :  A  Book  of 

New  Intellectual  Games  and  Amuse- 
ments. By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Mexican     Mustang     (On     a), 

through  Texas,  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  New  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Humour.  By  Alex.  E.  Sweet  and 
J.  Armoy  Knox,  Editors  of  "  Texas 
Siftings."  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Touch   and  Go.      [      IVIr.Doriliion. 

Miller.  —  Physiology    for    the 

Young;  or,  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
Classes  and  Popular  Reading.  With 
numerous  Illusts.  By  Mrs.  F.  Fenwick 
Miller.    Small  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 

Sm.  8vo.  Is.  each  ;  cloth  ex.,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    A  Concise 

Set  of  Rules  for  the  Management  of 

the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 

Wines.  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation 

to  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

Molesworth    (Mrs.). — Hather- 

court  Rectory.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth,  Author  of  "The  Cuckoo 
Clock,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
4a.  ed. 


Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 

A  IVIodel  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

Oid  Blazer's  Hero.  Two  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  12s.  iShortly. 

North  Italian    Folk.     By  Mrs. 

CoMYNS  Carr.  Illustrated  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Square  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's 
Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N. 
E.  Davies,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
cloth,  Is.  6d. 

O'Connor. — Lord  Beaconsfield 

A  Biography.  ByT.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Beaconsheld.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

O'Hanlon.  —  The    Unforeseen: 

A  Novel.  By  Alice  O'Hanlon.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.)  Novels  by: 

Whiteladies.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 

O'Reilly. — Phoebe's   Fortunes: 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by: 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

Music  and  IVloonlight.      Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
Lays  of  France.    Crown  8vo,    cloth 
extra,  lOs.  6d. 
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Ouida,  Novels   by.   Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s,  each ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Idalia. 
TricotPln. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
TwoLittleWooden 

Shoes. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 


Signa. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Piplstrelio. 

A     Village 

mune. 
BImbi. 

In  Maremma 
Wanda. 

Frescoes.  [ine. 
Princess  Naprax- 
Othmar. 


Corn- 


Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F. 
Sydney  Morris.  Sm.cr.8vo,cl.ex.,58. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study. 
With  Portrait.  Post8vo,cl.limp,2s.6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
in a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Animal  Anecdotes.  Arranged  on  a 
New  Principle.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  58. 

Parliamentary  Elections  and 

Electioneering  in  the  Old  Days  (A 
History  of).  Showing  the  State  of 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Warfare  at 
the  Hustings  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Illustrated  from  the  original 
Political  Squibs,  Lampoons,  Pictorial 
Satires,  and  Popular  Caricatures  of 
the  Time.  By  Joseph  Gregg,  Author 
of  "  Rowlandson  and  his  Works," 
"The  Life  of  Gillray,"  &c.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Frontispiece 
coloured  by  hand,  and  nearly  100 
Illustrations,  168. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D^ Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum: 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medi- 
cal Advice.  By  William  Knight, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward  Knight, 
L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  l8.6d. 

Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  K i lied  his  Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle  and  Simple.    By 

Margaret  Agnes  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Helen  Paterson. 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 


Payn     (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Lost  Sir  l^assingberd. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word.  |      Halves. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Less  Black  than  we're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  I   High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only.     |    From  Exile. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Kit:   A  Memory.     |     Carlyon's  Year. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.  Murphy's  Master. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

The  ClyfTards  of  Clyffe. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Talk  of  the  Town. 


In  Peril  and  Privation:  Stories  of 
Marine  Adventure  Re-told.  A  Book 
for  Boys.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Holiday  Tasks  :  Being  Essays  written 
in  Vacation  Time.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 

Glow-Worm  Tales.  Three  Vols., 
crown  Svo. 

Pears. — The  Present  Depres- 
sion in  Trade:  Its  Causes  and  Reme- 
dies. Being  the  "  Pears"  Prize  Essays 
(of  One  Hundred  Guineas).  By  Edwin 
GoADBY  and  William  Watt.  With 
an  Introductory  Paper  by  Prof.  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.     Demy  Svo,  Is. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works  by : 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.   With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  With  Ten  full- 
page  Illusts.  by  G.  Du  MauRier. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfalr.  Vers  de 
Socicte,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 
C.  Pennell. 
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Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each ;  cl.  limp,  Is.  6d.  each, 
Beyond  the  Gates.     By  the  Author 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar." 
An  Old  Maid's  Paradise. 
Burglars  In  Paradise. 

Pirkis  (Mrs.  C.  L.),  Novels  by: 

Trooping  with  Crows.    Fcap.  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  23. [Preparing. 

Planch§  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  200  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Songs  and  Poems,  from  1819  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 
Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  -r.nd 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  •  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  IPs.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes.   Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget.  and 
other  Stories.  PostSvo,  illust.bas.,2s. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works]    Com- 

plete  in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  28. 

Praed  (Mrs. Campbell-) "The 

Right  Honourable:"  A  Romance  of 
Society  and  Politics.  By  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell-Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  bds.      [Shortly. 

Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Saturn  and  Its  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10s.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid:  Observatory, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Universe  of  Suns,  and  other 
Science  Gleanings.  With  numerous 
Illusts.    Cr,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Y/orkers.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 


Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
Valentlna.  |     The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

Gerald.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
Rabelais'     Works.       Faithfully 

Translated  from  the  French,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dor6.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular    Astro- 

nomy.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by 
C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
numerous  Illusts.,  and  a  lieautifully 
executed  Chart  of  Spectra,  7s.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles),  Novels  by: 

Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated, 38.6d. 

each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
Peg  Wofflngton.    Illustrated  by  S.  L. 

FiLDES,  A.  R.A. 
Christie  Johnstone.     Illustrated  by 

William  Small. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.    Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 

run  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 

Pater son. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 

of  allTrades;  and  James  Lambert. 

Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.    Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
The  Double  Marriage.    Illust,  by  Sir 

John  Gilbert,  R.A. ,  and  C.  Keene. 
The  Cloister  and   the  Hearth.    Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 
Hard  Cash.  Illust.  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 
Griffith  Gaunt.    Illustrated  by  S.  L. 

FiLDES,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 
Foul  Play.     Illust.  by  Du  Maurier. 
Put   Yourself   In   His  Place.    Illus- 

trated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  Terrible  Temptation.    Illustrated 

by  Edw.  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
The  Wandering  Heir.    Illustrated  by 

H.Paterson,  S,  L.  Fildes,  A.R.A., 

C.  Green,  and  H.  Woods,  A.R.A. 
A   Simpleton.     Illustrated  by  Kats 

Crauford. 
A     Woman-Hater.      Illustrated     by 

Thos.  Couldery. 
SIngleheart    and     Doubleface:     A 

Matter-of-fact  Romance.    Illustrated 

by  P,  Macnab. 
Good    Stories  of    Men    and    other 

Animals.  Illustrated  by  E.  A.  Abbey, 

Percy  MACQUoiD,andJosEPH  Nash. 
The  Jilt,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Nash. 
Readlana.  With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait 

of  Charles  R^ap^. 
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Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of 

Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and 
Stories.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Cr.  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Richardson.  —  A  Ministry  of 
Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.D.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  63. 

Riddel!  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d.  each  ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Her  Mother's  Darling 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party 

Weird  Stories. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 

Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  lOs.  6d.  each. 
Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  over 

50  Illustrations. 
Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow. 

With  50  Illustrations. 
About  England  with  Dickens.  With 

58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 

andC.  A.  Vanderhoof. 

Robinson  Crusoe :  A  beautiful 

reproduction  of  Moor's  Edition,  wi*h 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshanr,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

Robinson  (Phil)"Worl<s~by : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  73.  6d.  each. 
The  Poets'  Birds. 
The  Poets'  Beasts. 
Poets^^Naturaj^Hlstory.    [Pr^/>an«g^. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 
Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Beuve.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28^ 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The  ;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  VVarriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed,  Bs. 

Rowley  jHon.  Hugh),  Works  by: 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  23.  6d.  each. 
Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


Runclman  (James),  Stories  by: 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each 

cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balinaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 


Russell  (W.  Clark),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head :  A  Collection 
of  Yarns  and  Sea  Descriptions. 

In  the   Middle  Watch. 

Crown  Svn,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each, 
A  Voyage  xo  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Ha.mmock.[Preparing. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  George  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners'.  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Edited 
byHENRvSANsON.    Cr.8vo,cl.ex.  3s  6d. 

Saunders   (John),    Novels   by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

Guy  Wattrman. 

The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 
One  Against  the  World.     Post   Svo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by.    Cr.  8v:,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  23.  each. 

Joan   Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage.   I    Sebastian. 

Gideon's  R&ok. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L  5.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geo- 
logy, Botawy,  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Phy- 
siography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or 
5a.  per  year,  post  free.  Vols.  I .  to 
XIV.  may  be  had  at  78.  6d.  each  ;  and 
Vols.  XV.  to  XXII.  (1886),  at  58.  each. 
Cases  for  Binding,  la.  6d.  each. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  Poems  by  : 

Marmion.  With  over  100  new  Illus- 
trations by  leading  Artists.  Small 
4to,  cloth  extra,  I6s. 

The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  With 
over  100  new  Illustrations  by  leading 
Artists.  Sm.4to,  cl.ex.,16s. 
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"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illus- 
trated, 43.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out :  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  White 
Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer.  300 
Engravings. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,Tricks, Puzzles, 
and  Charades  By  Frank  Bellew, 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  DiflScult  Tricks,  White  Magic 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle:  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements. 
By  Clara  Bellew.     Many  Illusts. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cups  and  Balls,  Eggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
mer.   200  Illustrations. 

Senior. — By  Stream  and  Sea. 

By  William  Senior.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Seven  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehis- 
toric Man.  By  James  H.  Stoddart, 
Author  of  "  The  Village  Life."  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Shakespeare : 
The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Mr. 

William  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremely  rare  original, 
in  reduced  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process — ensuring  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8vo, 
half-Roxburghe,  7s.  6d. 

TheLansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifully printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  but  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's 
Portrait.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by 
J.  MoYR  Smith.    Cr.  4to,  cl.  gilt,  6s. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Being  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
speare, the  compositions  ranging 
from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roffe. 
4to,  half-Roxburghe,  7s. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  83. 


Sheridan: — 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works,  with 
Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his 
Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from  the 
Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full- 
page  Tinted  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal. 
Edited,  with  an  Introductien  and 
Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Sheridan,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Decora- 
tive Vignettes  and  10  full-page  Illusts. 
Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  6d._ 

Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men. 

With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  MA. 
Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"  Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  183. 

Signboards:      Their      History. 

With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By 
Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
HoTTEN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  100  Illustrations,  78.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by 
How  the  Poor  Live.    With  60  Illusts. 

by  Fred.  Barnard.    Large" 4to,  Is. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds.     Post  8vo, 

illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  23.  6d. 
The   Ring  o'  Bells.    Post  8vo,  illust. 

bds.,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Mary   Jane's  Memoirs.      Post  8vO| 

illust  bds,  2s.  ;  cl,  2s.  Gd.lPreparing. 

Sister  Dora :  A  Biography.  By 
Margaret  Lonsdale.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, Revised,  with  additional  Chap- 
ter, a  New  Dedication  and  Preface, 
and  Four  Illustrations.  Sq.  8vo,  pic- 
ture  cover,  4d. ;  cloth,  6d. 

Sketchley. — A   Match    in    the 

Dark.  By  Arthur  Sketchlev.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by  : 

The  Prince  of  Argolis:  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  Small  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  with  130  Illusts.,  33.  6d, 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch: 
A  Northern  Oddity.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Small  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6S, 
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Slang  Dictionary,  The :  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 

Society    In     London.       By    A 

Foreign  Resident.  Newand  Cheaper 
Edition,  Revised,  with  an  Additional 
Chapter  on  Society  among  the 
Middle  and  Professional  Classes. 
Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6(1. 

Spalding.-Elizabethan  Demon- 

ology  :  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of  the 
Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils,  and 
the  Powers  possessed  by  Them.  ByT. 
A.Spalding,  LL.B.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex.,  53. 

Spanisli  Legendary  Tales.   By 

Mrs.  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore,  Author  of 
"  Round  a  Posada  Fire."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  63. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by: 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellen 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
33.  6d.;   post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  2s. 

A  Barren  Title.  Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cl.,  ls.6d. 

Wife  or  No  Wife?  Cr.  Svo,  picture 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

Spenser  for  Children.     By  M. 

H.  TowRY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  with 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chess;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robert  B.Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

Stedman.  —  The      Poets     of 

America.  With  full  Notes  in  Margin, 
and  careful  Analytical  Index.  By 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Author 
of  "  Victorian  Poets."  Cr.  Svo,cl.ex.,  93. 

Stevenson  (R.Louis),  Works  by : 

Travels    with    a     Donkey    In    the 

Cevennes.  Sixth  Ed.  Frontispiece  by 

W.  Crane.   Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With   Front,  by 

W.  Crane.    Post  Svo,  cl.  Ip.,  23.  6d. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books. 

Second  Edit.   Crown  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
New  Arabian    Nights,      Crown  Svo, 

cl.  extra,  63. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
The    Silverado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra, 6s. 

Cheap    Edition,    post    Svo,    picture 

cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Prince   Otto:    A  Romance.     Fourth 

Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68.; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Merry  Men,  and  other  Tales  and 

Fables.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 


Sterndale. — The  Afghan  Knife: 

ANovel.  By  Robert  Armitage  Stern- 
dale.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

St.  John. — A  Levantine  Family. 

By  Bayle  St.  John.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

in  the  South  Seas.  By  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illust.  by  Wallis 
Mackay.  Crown  Svo,  cl.  extra,  38.  6d. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 
ists. With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alk;e  Zim- 
mern.  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  33.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s^ 

St.  Pierre. — Paul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.     By  Ber- 

NARDiN  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with  Life, 
by  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post  Svo,  cl.  Ip.,  2s. 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c., 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations,  Edited 
by  Wm.Hone.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  73.6d. 

Suburban     Homes    (The)    of 

London :  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates, and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.Svo,cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 

and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "  Gulliver's 
Travels."    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Swinburne       (Algernon       C), 

Works  by: 
Select  Poems  by  Algernon  Charles 

Swinburne.  Fcap.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  6s. 

\^Prcparius^, 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.    Crown  Svo,  63. 

Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.    Cr.  Svo,  7s, 

Poems  and  Ballads     First  Series. 

Fcap.  Svo,  93.     Cr.  Svo,  same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series, 

Fcap.  Svo,  93.     Cr.  Svo,  same  price. 
Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  Svo.ls. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  Svo,  lOs  6d. 
Bothwell:  A  Tragedy,    Cr.8vo,12s.6d. 
George  Chapman  :  An  Essay.  Crown 

Svo,  7s. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Cr.  Svo,  63. 
Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  123. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.     Cr.  Svo,  6s. 
Note  of  an   English  Republican  on 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.    Svo,  Is. 
Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte. Cr.Svc, 63. 
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S%vinburne's  (A.  C.)  Works,  coutinued — 
A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Cr.8vo,  63. 
Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  8s. 
Tristram    of    Lyonesse,  and    other 

Poems.     Crown  8vo,  9s. 
ACentury  of  Roundels.  Small  4to' 8s. 
A    Midsummer    Holiday,   and   other 

Poems.    Crowu  8vo,  7s. 
Marino  Faliero:  ATragedy.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.    CrowLSvo,  123 

Symonds. — Wine,  Women  and 

Song:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Songs.  Now  first  trans.'-^ted  into  Eng- 
lish Verse,  with  Essay  by  J.  Addington 
Symonds.    Small  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)   Three   Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  droll  page  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
HoTTEN.  Med.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  61. 

Taine's     History    of     English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 


Taylor's  (Bayard)   Diversions 

of    the    Echo    Club:    Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp,  2s. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of 
Plants  :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Conduct  of  the  Vegt=table  Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece  and  lOO  Illust. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and 
Where  to  Find  Them:  A  Handbook 
for  Students.  With  331  Illustrations. 

Taylor's      (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  "Clancarty,"  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,  ' "  The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife," 
"Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion.'' 
One  Vol.,  cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
*^*  The  Plays  onay  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  Is.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord):  A  Biogra- 
phical Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Thackerayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  bis  School-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading'.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels   by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Cressida.  |      Proud  Maisle. 

_     The  Violin-Player. 

Thomas  (M.). — A  Fight  for  Life  : 

A  Novel.    By  W.  Moy  Thomas.    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomson's^easons  and  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Works  by 

Haunted  London.  Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  With  Illus- 
trations by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illusts.  in  Colours, 
facsimiled  from  Turner's  Original 
Drawings.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Old  stories  Re-told.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
in  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.    With  many  Illusts. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities: Stories  of  Wealth  and 
Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.    With  nearly  50  Illusts. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Kept  In  the  Dark. 

Frau  Frohmann.  |   Maplon  Fay. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
JohnCaldlgate.  |  American  Senatep 

Trollope(FrancesE.),Novelsby 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Mabel's  Progress.  !  Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).— ^lamond^Cut 
Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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Trowbridge.^Fapnell's  Folly : 

A  Novel.  By  J.  T,  Trowbridge.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  23. 

TurgenJeff.  —  Stories     from 

Foreign  Novelists.  By  Ivan  Turge- 
NiEFF,  and  others.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6(1.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tytler  (C.   C.  Fraser-)-  —  Mis- 

tpess  Judith:  A  Novel.  By  C.  C, 
Fraser-Tytler.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s^ 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Lady  Beil. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  33.  6d.  each. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline.      Illustrated 

by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
The  Huguenot  Family.  With  Illusts. 
Buried  Diamonds. 

Disappeared.  With  Six  Illustrations 
by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. [Shortly. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  H.  Van  Laun.  Three 
Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  73.  6d.  each. 

Vjllarj,  — A    Double    Bond:    A 

Story.  By  Linda  Villari.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

Wa I f o rd1(Edw:7M7A0^orks  by  : 

The  County  Families  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Containing  Notices  cf 
the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Educa- 
tion, &c.,  of  more  than  i2cxx),  dis- 
tinguished Heads  of  Families,  their 
Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the 
Offices  they  hold  or  have  held,  thp.ir 
Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs, 
&c.  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Edi- 
tion, for  1887,  cloth  gilt,  50s. 

The  Shilling  Peerage  (1887).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Dates  of  Creation, 
Lists  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peeis, 
Addresses,  &c.  32mo,  cloth,  Is. 
Published  annually. 

The  Shilling  Baronetage  (1887). 
Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  cf 
the  Baronets  of  the  United  Kingdou), 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Dates 
of  Creation,  Addresses,  &c.  32mo, 
cloth,  Is. 

The  Shilling  Knightage  (1887).  Con- 
taining an  Alphabelica!  List  of  the 
Knights  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
short  Biographical  Notices,  Date?  of 
Creation,  Addresses, &c.  32mo,cl.,ls. 


Walford's  (Edw.)  V/orks,  continued — 
The  Shilling  .House  of  Commons 
(1887).  Containing  a  List  of  all  the 
Members  of  Parliament,  their  Tov  n 
and  Country  Addresses,  &c.  New 
Edition,  embodying  the  results  of 
the  recent  General  Election.  32mo, 
cloth.  Is.  Published  annually. 
The  Complete.  Peerage,  Baronet- 
age, Knightage,  and  IHouse  of 
Commons  (1887).  In  One  Volume, 
royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  5s. 

Haunted    London.  By    Walter 

Thornbury.      Edited    by    Edward 

Walford,  M.A.     With  Illustrations 

by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    Crown 

8yo,  cloth  ttxtra,  7s.  6d. 

Walton  andCotton'sComplete 

Angler;  or.  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation ;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  tc  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  78.  6d. 

Walt    Whitman,   Poems  by. 

Selected  and  edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  William  M.  Rossetti.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Steel  Plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  buckram,  6s. 

Wanderer's  Library,  The: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61.  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia;  or,  Life 
among  the  Ostrich-Hunters.  By 
Julius  Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  -n  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  I3ovle. 

Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  Witli  Illustra- 
tions by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
ByTnoMAS  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    ByTno.MAS  Frost. 

Low  Life  Deeps.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
Jamks  Greei.'wood. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hessf.-War- 
tegg.     With  22  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Editi^d  by  Charles  Hindlev. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 
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Wanderer's  Library,  The,  continued — 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings: 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns, Coflfee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindley.  With  Illusts. 

The  Genial  Showman:  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward.  ByE.  P. 
Kingston.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larvvood.    With  Illusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.    Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners: 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688 
to  1847).    Edited  by  Henry  Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  C.  Warren  Stoddard. 
Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay. 

Warner. — A  Roundabout  Jour- 
ney. By  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Author  of  "  My  Summer  in  a  Garden." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Warrants,  &c. : — 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty-nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.  Price  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsimile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.   Price  23. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Facsimile 
ot  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British  Museum,  printed  on  fine 
plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2 
feet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  5s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  5s. 

Wayfarer,  The :  Journal  of  the 

Society  of  Cyclists.  Published  Quar- 
terly. Price  Is.  Number  I.,  for  Octo- 
ber 1886,  and  Number  II.,  for  Jan- 
uary 1887,  are  now  ready. ^___ 

WeatherTHow  to  Foretell  the, 

with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope.  By 
F.  W.  Cory,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  F.R.Met. 
Soc,  &c.  With  10  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  ls^6d. 

Westropp.— Handbook  of  Pot- 
tery and  Porcelain ;  or,  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period, 
liy  Hodder  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  6d. 


Whistler's(Mr.)  "Ten  ©'Clock." 

Uniform  with  his  "  Whistler  v.  Ruskin : 
Art  and  Art  Critics."  Cr.8vo,ls.[S/iorf/y. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.), 

Works  by ; 
Science  Notes.  See  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine.    Is.  Monthly. 
Science  in  Short  Chapters.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  limp,  with  Illusts.,  2s.  6d. 
The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WTIsdn  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Works  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popular 
History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  with  259  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Leisure-Time  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Third  Edit.,  with  New  Pre- 
face.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Illusts.,  6s. 

Studies  in  Life  and  Sense.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  63. 

Common  Accidents,  and  How  to 
Treat  them.  By  Dr.  Andrew  Wil- 
son and  others.  With  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth 
limp,  Is.  6d. 

Winter~(JTS.),  Stories  by : 

Cavalry  Life.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  23. 

Regimental  Legends.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

Women  of  the  Day:  A  Biogra- 
phical  Dictionary  of  Notable  Contem- 
por.aries.  By  Frances  Hays.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  53,  _ 

Wood. — Sabina:  A  Novel.  By 
Lady -Wood.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Words,    Facts,   and    Phrases: 

A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  New  and  cheaper  issue, 
cr.  8vo,cl.  ex.,7s.6d. ;  half-bound,  9s. 

Wn  g  h  t~(T  horn  as),  Works  by:  ~ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 
(The  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
Pictures,  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  in  Art,  Literature, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.W.  Fairholt.F.S.A. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Castaway.    |    The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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NEW   THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 


WILKIE  COLLINS'S  NE  W  S  TORIES. 

Little  Novels.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  "The  Woman  in  White." 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

WALTER  BESANTS  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  World    Went    Very  Well   Then. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


CHRISTIE  MURRA  Y*S  NEW  NOVEL 

Old    BlELzep's   Hero.     By   D.   Christie 

Murray.       Two    Vols.,    crown    8vo, 

12s.  IShortly. 

JAMES  PAYN'S  NEW  COLLEC- 
TION OF  STORIES. 
Glow-Worm  Tales.      By  James   Pavn. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 


Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors, 
crown  8yo,  cloth 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
Philistia. 
In  all  Shades. 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY    WALTER   BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water.      |  The  New  Abelard. 
Matt.  I  Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  HALL  CAINE, 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  I  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS, 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 


Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonina. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 


I  New  Magdalen. 

,  The  Frozen  Deep. 

I  The  Law  and  the 

!      Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 

j  Haunted   Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The   Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
I  Say  No. 


BY  BUTTON   COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY   WILLIAM  CYPLES, 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvatioa 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 
Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  I    Kitty. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetu£L 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girl*. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON, 
Robin  Gray.         |  For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say  P 
In  Honour  Bound. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
TheGoldenShaft.lOf  High  Degree. 
Fancy  Free.  1  Loving  a  Dream, 

A  Hard  Knot. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  |      Ellice  Quentln. 

Sebastian  Strome. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Dust.  I     Fortune's  Fool. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 
Miss  Cadogna. 
Love— or  a  Name. 

BY  SIR  A.  HELPS, 
Ivan  de  BIron. 

BY  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornicroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW, 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY, 
The  Queen  of  Connaught 

BY  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

BY  HENRY  KINGSS^EY, 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON, 
Patricia  Kemball. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  far-Wj 
"My  Love!"  I    lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  |  DOi>na  Quixote 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
CamiolsL 

BY  MRS.  MACDOITLL, 
Quaker  Cousins. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  centinuedr— 
BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Open  !  Sesame  !    |    Written  In  Fire. 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement,  i      Coals  of  Fire. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Val  Strange. 

A  Model  Father.     I      Hearts. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 
Cynic  Fortune. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing- 

berd. 
Best  of  Husbands 
Halves. 

Walter's  Word. 
What  He  Cost  Her 
Less    Black   than 

We're  Painted. 
3y  Proxy 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
BY  E.  C 

Valentina.  | 

Mrs.  Lancaster's 


A     Confidential 

Agent. 
From  Exile. 
A    Grape  from   a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Some      Private 

Views. 
The         Canon's 

Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
PRICE. 

The  Foreigners. 
Rival. 


BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  |     Foul  Play. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Cour'se  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir,  I  A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman  Hater.  |  Readiana. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
The  Jilt. 

Good    Stories   of  Men    and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  GardenParty. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  IV.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.       I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.     |  Sebastian. 

BY  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Maisle.  |  Cressida. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marion  Fay. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Regimental  Legends. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 
BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE, 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  I     Confidences. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 
Valerie's  Fate. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN, 
Strange  Stories. 
Phiiistia. 
Babylon. 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Read.v-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
'Tw8i8  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men, 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack 


boards,  2s.  each. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes.     (     Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Callfornian  Stories, 
Gabriel  Conroy.  |         Flip. 
Maruja. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

The    Shadow    of  I  The    Martyrdom 

the  Sword.  of  Madeline. 


Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 


AChild  of  Nature 
God  and  the  Man 
Love  Me  for  Ever 
Foxglove  Manor. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS, 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

BY   WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Antonina.  |  Queen  of  Hearts. 

Basil.  My  Miscellanies. 

Hide  and  Seek.        Woman  In  White. 
The  Dead  Secret,  i  The  Moonstone. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued — 
WiLKiE  Collins,  continued. 


Man  and  Wife. 
Poop  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
TheTwo  Destinies 


Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel 'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 


BY  MORTIMER   COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  From  Midnight  to 
Transmigration.    |      Midnight. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |      Frances. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Castle  In  Spain. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  1    Circe's  Lovers. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |    Archie  Loveli. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  I         Kitty. 

BY  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.    I   Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy -five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.   E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I    Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.       |    A  Real  Queen. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  H.  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

BY  MAIN  FRISWELL, 
One  of  Two. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT, 
The  Capel  Girls. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-^ 
BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray.  i 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What     will      the 
World  Say  P 


The  Flower  of  the 

Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 


In  Honour  Bound,  i  The  Golden  Shaft. 
In  Love  and  War.  j  Of  High  Degree. 
For  the  King.  Fancy  Free. 

In  PasturesGreen    Mead  and  Stream. 
Queen  of  the  Mea- 1  Loving  a  Dream, 
dow.  i  A  Hard  Knot. 

BY   WILLIAM   GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke. 

BY  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 
BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
BY  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 
BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth.  I  Sebastian  Stroma 

Ellice  Quentin.       |  Dust. 
Prince  Saroni's  Wife. 
Fortune's  Fool.      |  Beatrix  Randolph. 
BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

BY  MRS.  CASH  EL  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 

BY  MRS.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

BY  TIG  HE  HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornlcroft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY  JEAN  INGE  LOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIETT  J  A  Y, 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  MARK  KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

BY  R.   ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued^ 
E.  Lynn  Linton,  continued — 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under*  which  Lord  ? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love."  |      lone. 

BY  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy. 

DeapLadyDlsdaIn  |  MIssMlsanthrope 


Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of   a 

Season. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


The    Waterdaie 

Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's 

Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |      Lost  Rose. 

BY  \V.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 

Open!   Sesame  A  Little  Stepson. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild     Fighting  the  Air. 

Oats.  Written  in  Fire. 

BY  y.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea- 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.       I      Mr.  Dorillion. 
BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


H6£LPtS 

Way  of  the  World. 

A  Bit  of  Human 
Nature. 

First  Person  Sin- 
gular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 


ALife'sAtonement 
A  Model  Father. 
Joseph's  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
By  the  Gate  of  the 

Sea. 
Val  Strange. 

BY  ALICE  O'HAXLON. 
The  Unforeseen. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladles. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

BY  QUID  A. 
Held  In  Bondage.     TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore.  i 

Chandos.  j 

Under  Two  Flags.  , 


Idalia. 

Cecil     Castle- 

maine's  Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
SIgna.  [ine. 

Princes*  Naprax- 


Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village   Com- 
mune. 

BimbI 

V/anda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar. 


Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sip  Massing-    Like  Father,  Like 


berd. 

A     Perfect    Trea- 
sure. 

Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  ClyfTe 

The  FamilyScape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stories 

Gwendoline's  Har- 
vest. 

£200  Reward. 


Son. 

Marine  Residence. 
Married    Beneath 

Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not    Wooed,     but 

Won. 
Less    Black    than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High    Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
A     Confidential 

Agent. 
Some     Private 

Views. 
From   Exile. 
A    Grape    from    a 

Thorn. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit:  A  Memory. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

BY  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna.  |    The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald, 

BY  CHARLES  READE. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to   Mend. 
Hard  Cash.  |    Peg  Wofflngton. 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Grifflth  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton.       !      A  Woman  Hater. 
Readiana.  |      The  Jilt. 

Singleheart  and  Doublcface. 
Good    Stories    of    Men   and    other 
Animals. 

BY  MRS.  J.  II.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
Fairy  Water. 
The  Mystery  In  Palace  Gardens. 

BY  F.   W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continuea-^ 
BY  JAMES  RUN  CI  MAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmalgn's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

BY    W.   CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 
BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS, 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
Two  Dreamers. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
The  High  Mills. 
Heart  Salvage.     |   Sebastian. 
BY  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A  Match  In  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON, 
New  Arabian  Nights. 
Prince  Otto. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |      Proud  Malsle. 

The  Violin-Player. 

BY  W.  MOY  THOMAS. 
A  Fight  for  Life. 

BY  WALTER  THORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPS. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
The  Land-Leaguers. 
The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 
John  Caldigate. 
By  FRA NCES  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  J.  T.   TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 
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Cheap  Popular  Novels,  continued-^ 

BY  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 

of  Europe. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

BY  J.  S.   WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legends. 

BY  LADY  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY  EDMUND  YATES. 
Castaway.      |  The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wffe. 

POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.     By  Bret 

Harte. 
The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 

Bret  Harte. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Kathleen   Mavourneen.    By   Author 

of  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Lindsay's  Luck.     By  the  Author  of 

"  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Pretty    Polly    Pemberton.     By  the 

Author  of  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 
Trooping    with    Crows.       By    Mrs. 

Pirkis. 
The  Professor's  Wife.     By  Leonard 

Graham. 
A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 
Esther's  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
The  Garden   that    Paid   the   Rent. 

By  Tom  Jerrold. 
Curly.     By  John   Coleman.      Illus- 
trated by  J.  C.  DOLLMAN. 

Beyond  the  Gates.   By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
An   Old   Maid's   Paradise.     By  E.  S. 

Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  ByE. S.Phelps. 
Doom:     An    Atlantic    Episode.      By 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
Our    Sensation    Novel.      Edited   by 

Justin  H.  MacCarthy,  M.P. 
A  Barren  Title.     By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Wife  or  No  Wife  ?  By  T.  VV.  Speight 
The    Silverado    Squatters.     By  R. 

Louis  Stevenson. 
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